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A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 



CHAPTER THE IIEST. 

THE moming-room of a large house in 
Portman Square, London. 

A gentleman in the prime of life stood 
with his elbow on the broad mantel-piece, 
and made himself agreeable to a young lady, 
seated a little way off, playing at work. 

To the ear, he was only conversing; but 
his eyes dwelt onher with loving admiration 
all the time. Iler posture was favorable to 
this furtive inspection, for she leaned ber 
fair head over her work, with a pretty, mod- 
est, demure wr, that seemed to say, " I sus- 
pect I am being admired ; I will not look to 
eee ; 1 might liave to eheofc it," 

The gentleman's features were ordinary, 
except his brow, — that had power in it, — 
but he had the beauty of color ; his sunburnt 
features glowed with health, and his eye was 
bright. On tlie whole rather good-looking 
when he smiled, but ugly when he frowned ; 
fur his fiwwn was a scowl, and hetrayed a 
remarkable power of hating. 

Miss Arabella Bruce was a beauty. She 
had glorious masses of dark red hair, and a 
dazzling white neck to set it off; large dove- 
like eyes, and a blooming oval face, which 
would have been elassieal if her Itps had 
been thin and finely chiselled ; but here came 
in her Anglo-Saxon breed, and spared soci- 
ety a Minerva by giving her two full and 
rosy lips. They made a smallish mouth at 
rest, bat parted ever so wide when they 
smiled, and ravished the beholder with long 
even rows of dazzling white teeth. 

Her figure was tall and rather slim, but 
not at all commanding. There are people 
whose very bodies express character ; and 
this tall, supple, graceful frame of Bella 
Brace breathed womanly subservience; so 
did her gestures; she would take up or put 
down her own scissors half llmidly, and look 
round before threading her needle, as if to 
les whether any soul objected. Iter favor- 
ite word was " May 11" with a stress on 
the " May," and she used it where most 
girls would say, " I will," or nothing, and 
doit. 

Mr. Kichard Bassett was in love with her, 



and also conscious tJiit her fifteen thousand 
pounds would be a fine addition to his pres- 
ent income, which waa small, though his 
distant expeetationa great. As he had 
known her but one month, and she seemed 
rather amiable than inflammable, he had the 
prudence to proceed by degrees ; and tliat ia 
why, though his eyes gloated on her, he 
merely regaled her with the gossip of the 
day, not worth recording here. But, when 
he had actually taken his bat to go, Bella 
Bruce put him a question that had been 
her mind the whole time ; for which rear, 
she had reserved it to the very last 

Is Sir Charles Bassett in town ? " said 
she, miglity carelessly, but bending a little 
lower over her embroidery. 

" Don't know," said Bichard Bassett, 
with such a sudden brevity and asperity, 
that Miss Bruce looked up and opened hrr 
lovely eyes. Mr. Richard Bassett replied 
to this mule inquiry, " We don't speak." 
Then after a pause, " He lias robbed mo of 
my inheritance." 

" O Mr. Bassett I " 

" Yes, Miss Bruce, the Bassett and Han- 
fercombe estates were mine by right of 
bhti. My father was the eldest son, and 
they were entwled on him. But Sir 
Charles's father persuaded my old doting 
grandfather to cut off the entail, and settle 
the estates on him and his heirs ; and so 
they robbed me of every acre they could. 
Luckily my little estate of Highmore was 
settled on my mother and her issue too 
tight for the villains to undo." 

These harsh expressions, applied to his 
own kin, and the sMwuptnesa and heat they 
were uttered with, surprised and repelled 
his gentle listener. She shrank a little away 
from him. He observed it, She replied 
not to his words, but to her own thought. 

" But after all it does seem hard." She 
added, with a lilde fervor, " But it was n't 
poor Sir Charles's doing alter all." 

" He is content to reap the beaeflt," said 
Kichard Bassett, sternly. 

Then, finding he was making a sorry im- 
pression, he tried to get away teoai the sub- 
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ject; I say tried, for till a man can double 
like a hare he mill never get away from hia 
hobby. -' Excuse me," said he, " I ought 
nevcpr to speak about it. Let us talk of 
BMnething else. Yon canuot enter into my 
feelings, — it makes my blood boil. O 
Miss Bruce I you cau't couueive what a dis- 
ioherited man feels, — and J live at the 
Tery door; his old trees, that ought t« be 
mine, fling iheir shadows orer my little 
flower-beds ; the sixty chimneys of Hunter- 
combe Hail look down on my cottage ; his 
acres of lawn run up to my little garden, 
and nothing but a ha-ha between us." 

" It is hwii," said Miss Bruce, composed- 
ly ; not that she entered into a hardship of 
this vulgar sort, but it was her nature to 
soothe and please people. 

" Hard I " eried Kicnard Bassett, encour- 
i^ed by even this faint sympathy ; " it 
would be unendurable but for one thing ; I 
Ehall have my own some day." 

" 1 am glad of that," said the lady ; " but 

" By outliving the wrongful heir." 

Miss Bruce turned pale. She had little 
experience of men's passions. " Mr. 
Bassett I " said she, — and there was some- 
thing pure and holy in the look of sorrow 
and alarm she cast on the presumptuous 
ffl»eaker, — " pray do not cherish such 
thoughts. They will do you harm. And 
remember life and death are not in our 
hands. Besides — " 

" Well ? " 

" Sir Charles might — " 

"Welt?" 

" Might he not — many — and have chil- 
dren?" This with more hesitation and a 
deeper blush than appeared absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

" 0, there 's no fear of that. Property 
ill-gotten never descends. Charles is a 
worn-out rake. He was fast at Eton, —fast 
at Oxford, — faat in London. Why, he 
older than me, and be h 
;er. He had a fit twi 
is not a marrying 
d Huntflrcombe will be 
ss Bruce, if ever they ar« 

" Sir Charles Bassett I " trumpeted a ser- 
vant at the door; and then wiuted, pru- 
dently, to know whetber his young lady, 
whom he bed caught blushin" so red with 
one gentleman, would be at home to an- 

" Wait a moment," said Miss Bruce to 
him. Then, discreetly ignoring what Bas- 
sett had said last, and lowering her voice al- 
most to a whisper, she said, hurriedly, " You 
should not blame him for the faults of others. 
Tlipre^ — 1 have not been long acquainted 
with either, and am little entitled to inter- 
But it is such a pity you are not iKends 




He is very good, I assure you, and very 

nice : let me reconcile you two. May I ? " 

This well-meant petition was uttered Tery 

sweetly, and indeed — if X may be permitted 

— in a way to dissolve a bear. 

But this was not a bear, nor anything 
else that is placable; it was a man wilh 
a hobby-grievance; so he replied in char- 

" That is impossible, so long as he keeps 
me out of my own." Ho had the grace, 
however, to add, half sullenly, " Exciife 

e; I feel I have been too vehement," 

Miss Bruce, thus repelled, answered, rather 
coldly, " O, never mind that ; it was very 
natural. I am at home then," said she to 
the servant. 

Mr. Bassett took the hint, but turned at 
the door, and said, with no little agitation, 
"J was not aware he visits you. Oao word 

— don't lot his ill-gotten acres make you 
quite forget the disinherited one," And so 
he left her, with an imploring look. 

She felt red with all tliis, so she slipped 
out at another door, to cool her cheeks and 
imprison a stray curl for Sir Charles. 

He strolled into the empty room, with the 
easy, languid air of fashion. His features 
were well cut, and had some nobility j but 
his sickly completion, and the lines under 
his eyes, told a tale of dissipation. He ap- 
peared ten years older than he was, and 
thoroughly btos^. 

Yet, when Miss Bruce entered the rorm 
with a smile and a little blusli, he bright- 
ened up and looked handsome, and greeted 
her wim momentary warmth. 

After the usual inquiries, she asked him 
if he had met anybody ? 

"Where?" 

" Here ; just now." 
• No." 

"What,nobody at all?" 

" Only my sulky cousin ; I don't call him 
anybody," drawled Sir Charles, who was 
now relapsing into his normal condition of 
semi-apathy. 

" O," said Miss Bruce, gayly, " you must 
expect him to be a little cross. It is not so 
very nice to be disinherited, let me t*ll yon." 

" And who has disinherited the fellow ? " 

"I forget; but you disinherited him 
amongst you. Never mind; it can't be 
helped now. When did you come back to 
town? I didn't see you at Lady d'Arcy's 
ball, did I?" 

" You did not, uo fortunately for me ; but 
yon would if I had known you were to be 
there But about Richard : he may tell you 
what he likes, but he wat not dismherited ; 
he was bought out The fact is his father 
was uncommonly fast Mv grandfather 
paid his debts again and a^ain , hut at last 
the old gentleman found he was dealing 
wilh the Jews for his reversion. Then there 
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was an awful row. It ended in my wand- 
iather outbidding the Jews. He bought the 
reTersion of his estate from his own eon for a 
large sum of money (he had to raise it by 
morl^ages) — then they cut off the entail 
between them, and he entailed lie mort- 
ga^d estate on his other son, and liie grand- 
son (that was me), and on my heir-a^law. 
Richard's father squandered his thirty thou- 
sand pounds before he died ; my lather hus- 
banded the estates, gotioto Parliament, and 
thw put a tail tfl his name."' 

Sir Charles delivered ihis version of the 
facts with a languid composure that con- 
trasted deliciously with Richard's heat in 
telling the story his way (to ba sure, Sff 
Charles had got Huntercombe and Bassett, 
and it is easier to be philosophical on the 
light side of the boundary hedge), and wound 
up with a sort of corollary: " Dick Bassett 
Buffers by bis Cher's vices, and I profit by 
mine's virtues. Where 'a the injustice ? " 

" Nowhere, and the sooner you are recon- 
ciled the better." 

Sir Charles demurred. " 0, 1 don't want 
tfl quarrel with the fellow ; but he is a reg- 
ular thorn in my wde, with hia \ittle tmmp- 
ery estate, all in broken patches. He 
shoots my pheasants in the unfMrest way." 
Here the landed proprietor showed real ir- 
ritation, but only for a moment. lie con- 
cluded calmly ;■ " The fact is, he is not quite 
a gentleman. Fancy his coming and whin- 
ing to you about our family affairs, and then 
teUin" you a falsehood ! " 

'■ No, no ; he did not mean. It was his 
way of looking at things. You can afford 
to forgive him." 

" Yes, but not if he sets you against mo.'" 

" But he cannot do that. 'J'he more any 
one was to speak against you, the more I — 

This admission fired Sir Charles ; he 
drew nearer, and, thanks to his cousin's in- 
terference, spoke the language of love more 
warmly and directly than he had ever done 
before. 

The lady blushed and defended herself 
feebly. Sir Charles grew warmer, and at 
last elicited from her a timid but tender 
avowal that made him supremely happy. 

When he left her, this brief ecstasy was 
succeeded by regrets on account of the years 
be had wasted in follies and intrigues. 



now honored him with her virgin affections, 
and beauties of a different character who 
bad played their parts in his luxurious life. 
After profound deliberation, he sent for 
his solicitor. They lighted the inevitable 
uigars, and the following observations strug- 
gled feebly out along with the smoke ; — 
" Mr. Oldfield, I 'm going to be married." 
•' Glad to hear it, Su- Charles." (Vision 



of settlements.) "It is high time you were." 
(Puff — puff.) 

" Want your advice and assistance first." 

" Certainly " 

" Must put down my pony-carriage now, 
you know." 

"'A very proper retrenchment ; hut you 
can do that without my assistance," 

" There would be sure to he a row if I 
did. I dare eay there will be aa it is. At 
any rate, I want to do the thing like a gen- 
tleman." 

" Send 'em to Tattersal's." (Puff.;) 

" And the girl that drives them in the 
park, and draws all the duchesses and count- 
esses at her tail, — - am I to send her to 
Tattersal's ? " (Puff.) 

" O, it is Aer you want to put down then?" 

" Why, of course." 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Sib Charles and Mr. Oldfield settled 
that lady's retiring pension ; and Mr. Old- 
field took the memoranda homo, with in- 
structions to prepare a draft deed for Miss 
Somerset's a^roval. 

Meantime Sir Charles visited Miss Bruce 
every day. Her affectiona for him grew vis- 
ibly ; for being engaged gave her the cour- 
age to love. 

Mr. Bassett called pretty often ; but one 
day he met Sir Charles on the stairs and 
scowled. 

That scowl cost him dear, for Sir CharleB 
thereupon represented to Bella that a man 
with a grievance is a bore to the very eye, 
and asked her to receive no more visits 
from his scowling cousin. The lady smiled 
and said with soft complacency, " I obey." 

Sir Charles's gallantry was shocked. 
'' No, don t say ' o&j,' It is a little favor 
I ventured to ask." 

"It is like you to ask what you have a 
right to command. I shall be out to him 
in future, and to every one who is disagree- 
able to you. What, does ' obey ' frighten 
you from my lips ? To me it is the sweet- 
est in the language. O, please let me 
' obey ' you I Maj/ It" 

Upon this, as vanity is seldom out of call, 
Sir Charles swelled like turkey-cock, and 
loftily consented to indulge Bella Bruce's 
strange propensity. 

From that hour she was never at home to 
Mr. Bassett. 

He began to suspect ; and one day, after 
he had been kept out with the loud, stolid 
" Not at home " of practised mendacity, he 
watched, and saw Sir Charles admitted. 

He divined it all in a moment, and turned 
to wormwood. What 1 was he to be robtwd 
of the lady he loved — and her fifteen thon- 
sand pounds — by the very man who had 
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n>bbed him of liis ancestral fields? lie 
dwelt on ihe double grievance till it nearly 
f^Qzied Mm. But he could do nothing ; 
it was hiB fate. His only hope was that 
Sir Charles, the arrant flu-t, would desert this 
beauty after a time, as he had the others. 

But one aflemoon, in the smokiDg-roooi 
of his club, a gentleman said to him, " So 
your cousin Charles ia engaged to the York- 
shire heautj. Bell Bruce." 

" He is flirting with her, I belieTe," said 
EUchard. 

" No, no," said the other ; " they are en- 
gaged. I know it for a fact. They are to 
be married next month." 

Mr. Itichard Bassett di^sted this fresh 
pill in moody silence, while (he gentlemen 
of the club discussed the engagement with 
easy levity. They soon passed to a (opic of 
wider interest; viz. who was to succeed 
Sii Charles with La Somerset. BassetC 
began to listen attentively, and learned for 
the first time Sir Charles Bassett's cod""" 
tion with that lady, and also that she 
a woman of a daring nature and furious 
per. At first he was merely surprised ; bnt 
soon hatred and jealcnsy whispered in his 
ear that with these materials it must be pos- 
able to wound those who had wounded him. 

Mr. Marsh, a young gentleman with a 
receding chin, and a mustache between 
hay and straw, had taken great care to let 
them all know he was acquainted with Miss 
Somerset; so Kiehard got Marsh alone, 
and sounded him. Could he call upon the 
lady, without ceremony ? 

" You won't set in ; her street door is 
jolly well guarded, I can tell you." 

" I am very curious to see her in her own 
house." 

" So are a good many fellows." 

" Could you not give mo an introduc- 

Marsh shook his head sapiently for a con- 
siderable time, and with all ttiis shaking, as 
it appeared, out fell words of wisdom. 
" Don't see it. I 'm awfully spoony on ber 
myself; and, you know, when a fellow in- 
troduces another fellow, that fellow always 
cuts the other fellow out." Then, descend- 
ing from the words of the wise and their 
dark sayings, to a petty bnt perlinent fact, 
be added, "Besides, I'm only let in myself 
about once in five times." 

" She gives herself wonderful airs, 
seems," said Bassett, rather bitterly. 

Marsh fired up. " So would any worn 
that was as beautiful, and as witty, and 
much rtm afler as she is. Why, she is 
leader of fashion I Look at all the ladies 
following her round the park. They used 
to drive on the north side of the Serpentine. 
She just held up her finger, and now they 
Lave cut the Serpentine, and followed her 
to the south di^ive." 



0, indeed ! " said Bassett. " Ah I then 
is a great lady ; a poor country squire 
must not venture into her august presence." 
He turned savagely on his heel, and 
Marsh went and loade sickly mirth at his 
expense. 

By this means the matter soon came to 
the ears of old Mr. Woodgate, the father of 
diat club, and a genial gossip. He got hold 
of Bassett, in the dinner-room, and exam- 
ined^ him. " So you want an introduction 
Somerset, and Marsh relhses, — 
Marsh, hitherto celebrated for his weak 
head rather than his hard heart ? " 

Eichard Bassett nodded rather sullenly ; 
he had not bargained for this rapid pub- 

The venerable chief resumed : " We all 
consider Marsh's conduct unclnhbEble, and 
a thing to be combined gainst. Wanted — 
an Anti-dog-in-the-manger League. I '11 
introduce you to the Somerset" 

" What I do ffou visit her ? " asked Bas- 
sett, in some astonisbmentii 

The old gentleman held up his hands in 
droll disclaimer, and chuckled merrily, " No, 
no ; I enjoy from the shore the disasters of 
my youthful fidends, — that sacred pleasure 
is 1^ me. Do you see that el^ant creature 
with the little auburn beard and mustache, 
wiHting sweetly for his dinner ? He launched 
the Somerset. 

" Launched her ? " 

" Yes ; but for him she might have wasted 
her time, breaking hearts and slapping faces, 
in some country villE^e. He it was set her 
devastating society ; and, with his aid, she 
shall devastate you. Vandeleur, mill you 
join Bassett and me ? " 

Mr. Vandeleur, with ready grace, said he 
should be delighted, and they dined together 
accordingly. 

Mr. Vandeleur, six feet hi^b, lack, but 
graceful as a panther, and the pink of polite- 
ness, was, beneath his varnish, one of the mild- 
est young men in London, — gambler, borse- 
racer, libertine, what not ! but in society 
charming, and his manners singularly ele- 
gant and winning. He never obtruded hia 
vices in good company ; in fact, you might 
dine with him all your life and not detect 
him ; lie young serpent was torpid in wine ; 
but he came out, a bit at a time, in the sun- 
shine of Cigar. 

After a brisk conversation on current top- 
ics, the venerable chief told him plainly 
they were both curious to know the history 
of Miss Somerset, and he must, tell it them. 

"O, with pleasure," said the obliging 
youth. " Let us go into the smoking-room. 

"Let — me — see. I picked her up by the 
sea-side. She promised well at first. Wo 
put her on my chestnut mare, and she 
showed lots of courage, so she soon learned 
to ride ; but she kicked, even down there." 
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" Kicked. 1 — whom ? " 

" Kicked all round ; I mean showed 
per. And, when she got to London, and 
had ridden a few times in the park and 
swallowed flattery, there was no holding her. 
I stood her cheek for a good while, hut 
at last I told the servants they mast not 
turn her out, hut they could keep her out. 
They eided with, me, for once ; she had rid- 
den over them as well. The first time she 
■went out, they bolted the doors, and handed 
her hoxes np the area steps." 

" How did she take that 'I " 

" Easier than we expected. She said, 
' Lucky for you bazars that I 'm a lady, or 

1 'd break every d d window in the 

house.' " 

This caused a laugh. It subsided. The 
bifltorian resumed. 

"Nest day she cooled and wrote a let- 
ter." 

" To yon 7 " 

" No, to my groom. Would you like to 
see it ? It is a curiosity." 

He sent one of the club waiters for his 
Eervant, and his servant for his desk ; and 
produced the letter. 

" There I " said Tandeleur ; " she looks 
like a queen, and steps like an empress, and 
this is now die writes : — 

" DEAR JOaoB. — 1 have gal the sdk, an' prapt 
ymiTtarn nex. deorjorge he alwaiei promise me 
Iht tirei) OSS, v>kkh now an osa is life an death to »ie. 
IfioHtcastoaathimtokadmellie^yheaxtutdH't 
refiae ym. Yours respecfiUii, 

" Ehoda Somerset." 

When the letter, and the handwriting, 
which unfortunately I cannot reproduce, had 
been duly studied and approved, Vandeleur 
continued : — 

" Now, you know, she had her wood points 
after all. If any creature was ill, she 'd sit 
up all night and nurse them ; and she used 
to go to church on Sundays, and come back 
with the sting out of her ; only then she 
would preach to a fellow and bore him. She 
is awfully fond of preaching. Her dream is 
to jump on a first-rate hunter, and ride 
across country, and preach the villages. So, 
when George came grinning to me with the 
letter, I lold him to buy a new side-saddle 
for the gray, and take her the lot, with my 
compliments. I bad noticed a slight spavin 
in his near fore-lee. She rode him that 
very day in the pai^, all alone, and made 
such a sensation tbat nest day my gray was 
standing in LordHailey's stables. But she 
rode Hailey, like my gray, witli a long spur, 
and he could n't stand it. None of 'em 
could, except Sir Charles Bassett, and he 
does n't play fidr — never goes near her." 

" And that gives him an unfair advantage 
over his fascinating predecessors ? " inquired 
the senior, elyly. 

" Of ctHirse it does," said Vandeleur, stout- 



ly. "You ask a girl to dine at Eiehmond 
once a month, and keep ont of her way all 
the rest of the time, and give her lots of 
money — she will never quarrel with you." 
" Rrofit by this information, young man," 
said old Woodgate, severely : " it comes too 
late for me. In my day there existed no 
sure method of pleasing the fair. But now 
that is invented along with everything else. 
Richmond and — absence ; equivalent to 
' Richmond and victory I ' Now, Bassett, we 
have heard the truth from the fountain-head ; 
anditisratherserious; she swears, she kicks, 
she preaches. Do you still desire an intro- 
duction ? As for me, my manly spirit is bo- 
ginning to quake at Vandeleur's revelations, 
and some lines of Scott recur to my Gothic 
memory ; — 

Bassett replied, gravely, that he had no 
such motive as Mr. Woodgate gave him. 
credit for, but still dewred the introduction. 

" With pleasure," said Vandeleur ; " but it 
will be no use to you. She bales me like 
poison : says I have no heart. Tbat is what 
all ill-tempered women say." 

Notwithstanding his misgivings, the obli- 
ging youth called for writing materials, and 
produced tbe following epiefle : — 

"Deae Miss Somerset, — Mr. RichardBas- 
sett, a cousin of Sir Charles, wiishes ven/ mneh to 
be introdaced to ma, and has beffged me to assist in 
an object so laudable. I shoulrl hardly ventare to 
present mysflf, onrf therefore thoM /ek surprised 
as atdt asfiattered if ma mill receiite Mr, BcisseM 
oa -mg iatmdaction, and my assarance that he is a 
rfspedaUe country genilt^n, and bean no resem- 
btance in character to 

■• Yours faithfalUj, 

"Arthur Vandeleiir. 

Ne^t day Bassett called at Miss Somer- 
set's house in May Fair, and delivered his 
introduction. 

He was admitted after a short delay, and 
entered the lady's boudoir. It was Luxury's 
nest. The walls were rose-colored satin, 



lows of real lace ; the chairs embroidered, 
tbe tables all buhl and ormolu, and the sofas 
felt like little seas. The lady herself, in a 
delightful peignoir, sat nestled cosily in a 
sort of ottoman with arms. Her finely 
formed hand, clogged with brilliants, was 
just conveying brandy and soda-water to a 
very handsome moutn, when Richard Bas- 
sett entered. 

She raised herself superbly, bnt without 
leaving her seat, and just looked at a ch^, 
in a wav that seemed to say, " I permit yon 
to sit 5own"; and that done, she earned 
the glass to her lips with tbe same admira- 
ble firmness of hand she showed in driving. 
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Her lefty manner, coupled with Iier beauti- 
flil but rather baughlj features, smacked of 
imperial oriMa. Yet she was tlie writer to 
** jor^e," and four years kjo a shrimp-girl, 
running into the eea with legs M brown as 
a berry. 

So swiftly does merit rise in this world, 
which, nevertlielesa, some morose folk pre- 
tend is a, wicked one. 

1 ought to explain, however, that this 
haughty reception was partly caused by a 
breach of propriety. Vandeleur ought first 
ta have written to her, and asked permission 
to present Richard Bassett. He had no 
buBineas to send the man and the introduc- 
tion together. This law a Parliament of 
Sirens had passed, and the slightest breach 
of it was a bitter oiFence. Equilibrium 
gOTcms the world. These ladies were bound 
to be over-strict in Bomething or other, being 

i'ust a little lax in certain tMngs where other 
adies are strict. 

Now Baesett had pondered well what be 
should say, but he was disconcerted by her 
superb presence and demeanor, and her 
lai^ gray eyes that rested steadily upon 
his face. 

However, he began to murmur mellifli 
oiiely. Said he had often seen her in pub- 
lic, and admired her, and deeired to make 
ber acquaintance, etc., etc. 

" Then why did you not ask Sir Charles 
to bring you here ? " said Miss Somerset, 
i^HMiptly, and searching him with her eyes, 
ijiat were not to say bdd, but singularly 
brave, and examiners point-blank. 

" I am not on good terms with Sir Charles. 
He holds the estates that ought to be mine ; 
and now be has robbed me of my love ; he 
is the last man in the world I would ask 
favor of." 

" You came here lo abuse him behind his 
back, eh?" asked the lady, with undis- 
guised contempt, 

Bassett winced, but l^ept his temper, 
"No, Miss Somerset, but you seem to think 
I ou»ht to have come to you through Sir 
Chanes. I would not enter your house if ' 
did not feel sure I shall not meet him here. 

Miss Somerset looked rather puzzlet 
" Sir Charles does not come here ever_ 
day, but he comes now and then, and he 
is always welcome." 

" You surprise me." 

" Thank you. Now some of my genth 
men ftiends think it is a wonder he does 
not come every minute." 

" You mistake me. What surprises 
is that you are such good friends under the 






10 he tells me things he tells nobody 

Then, if, you are in his confidence, you 
know ho is about to be married." 
" Married I Sir Charles married I " 
" Jn three weeks." 
" it 's a lie. You get out of my house this 

Mr. Bassett colored at this insult. He 
rose from his seat with some little dignity, 
lade her a low bow, and retired. But her 
blood was up : she made a wonderful rush, 
sweeping down a chair with her dress as 
she went, and caught him at the door, 
clutched him by the shoulder and half 
dragged him back, and made him sit down 
again, while she stood opposite him, with 
her knuckles of one hand resting on the 
table. 

Now," said she, panting, "you look me 
in the face, and say that again." 

" Expusp me, you punish me too severely 
for telling the truth.'* 

Well,I beg your pardon, — there. Now 
me — this instant. Can't you speak, 
1?" An il her knuckles drummed the 
table. 

" He is fo be married in three weeks." 
"Ohl Who to?" 
" A young lady I love." 
» Her name 7 '^ 
"Miss Arabella Bruce," 
" Where does she live 1 " 
" Portman Square." 
" I 'II stop that marriage." 
" How ? " asked Richard, eagerly. 
" 1 don't know ; that I 'II (hinfc over. But 
ho shall not marry her- — never I" 

Bassett sat and looked up with almost as 
much awe as complacency at the fury ha 
had evoked ; for this woman was really, 
at times, a poetic impersonation of that fiery 
passion she was so apt to indulae. She 
stood before him, her cheek pale, her eyes 
glittering and roving savagely, and her nos- 
trils literally expanding, while her (all body 
quivered with wrath, and her clenched 
knuckles pattered on the table. 

" He shall not marry her. I 'II kill Mm 
first:" 



" Circumstances I what circumstances?" 
" 0, you know. You are in his confi- 
dence,, 1 preBume ? " — this rather satiri- 
cally. So the lady answered defiantly, 
" Yea, I am ; be knows I can hold my 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Bjchard Basbett eagerly offered his 
services lo break ofi" the obnoxious match. 
But Miss Somerset was beginning to be 
mortified at having shown so much passion 
before a stranger. 

" What have you to do with it ? " stud 
she, sharply. 

" Everything. I love Miss Bruce." 

" O yes ; I forgot that. Anything else ? 
There is, now. 1 see it in your eye. What 
is it 1 " 
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" Sir CliaTles'a estates are mine by ri^lit, ' 
and they will return to my line if he does 
not marry and have issue." 

" O, I see," said Mrs. Somerset. " That 
Is so like a man. It 's always love, and 
Bometbing more important, with you. Well, 
fyre me your address. 1 11 write to you if 
I want you.'" 

" Highly flattered," said Bassett, ironi- 
cally, — wrote bis address, and left her. 

Miss Somersetthen sat down and wrote, — 

"dear sia CHAHLES, — pka^ call here, I 
iwini lo syeok to yiiM. 

"yours rfsper.fulg. 



Sir Charles oheyed this misMve, and the 
lady received him with a graclou'! and smil- 
ing manner, all put on and cat-Ute. She 



talied with him of indifferent things for 
more than an hour, still watching to see if 
he would tell her of his own accord. 

When she was quite sure he would not, 
she satd, — 

" Do you know there 's a ridiculous report 
about that you are going to be married 7 " 

" Indeed I " 

" They even tell her name, — Miss Bruce. 
Do you know the girl?" 

" la she pretty ? " 

" Modest ? " 

" As an angel." 

" And are you going to marry her?" 

" Then yon are a villain." 
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•' Tbe deuce, I am I " 

" You are, to abandon a womaD wto has 
aaerificed all for yoa." 

Sir Charles looked puzzled, and then 
sniled; bnt was too polite to give his 
thoughts vent. Norway it neceES^; Mise 
Somerset, whose brave eyes never left the 
person she was epeaking to, fired np at the 
smile alone, and she burst into a torrent of 
remonstrance, not to say vituperation. Sir 
Charles endeavored once or twice to stop it, 
hat it was not to be stopped ; so at last he 
quietly took up his hat to go. 

He was arrested at the door by a rustle 
and a fall. He turned round, and there was 
Migs Somerset lying on her back, grinding 
her whit« teeth and clntchiag the air. 

He ran to the bell and rang it violently, 
t^en knelt down and did his Dest to keep 
her from hurting herself ; but, as generaJly 
happens in these cases, his interference 
made her more violent. He had hard work 
to keep her from battering her head against 
the floor, and her iffma worked like wind- 
mills. 

Hearing the hell tugged so violently, a 
pretty page ran headlong into the room — 
saw — and, without an instant's diminution 
of speed, described a curve and van head- 
long out, screaming " Polly ! Polly 1 " 

The ne^t moment, the housekeeper, an 
elderly woman, trotted in at the door, saw 
her mistress's condition, and stood stock- 
Blill, calling "Polly," bnt with the most 
perfect tranquillity the mind can con- 
In ran a strapping housemaid, with black 
eyes and brown arms, went down on her 
knees and said fiimly, lioi^ respectfiilly, 
" Give her me, sir." 

She got behind her struggling mistress, 
pulled her up into her own lap, and pinned 
W by the wrists with a Tigorous grasp. 

The lady struggled, and ground her teeth 
audibly, and flung her arms abroad. The 
maid applied all her rustic slt^ngth and 
harder muscle to hold her within hounds. 
The lour arms went to and fro in a magnifi- 
cent struggle, and neither could the maid 
hold the mistress still, nor the misti ess shake 
off Ibe maid's grasp, nor strike anything to 
hurt herself. Sir Charles, thrust out of the 
play, looked on with pity and anxiety, and 
tbe little page dt tbe door — comblni^ art 
and nature — stuck stock-still in a military 
attitude, and blubbered aloud. 

As for the housekeeper, she remained in 
the middle of the room with folded arms, 
and looked down on the stru^le with 



singular e 



Lpress, 



nof. 



There 



— -5 agitation whatever, but a sort of 
thoughtful examination, half cynical, half 



tenderly, "What is the child crying; for? 
Kun and get a basin of water and fling it 
all over her ; that will bring her to in a 

The page departed swiftly on this benev- 
olent errand. 

Then the lady gave a deep sigh, and ceased 
to struggle. 

Next she stared in all their faces, and 

Next she spoke, but very feebly. " Help 
me up," she sighed. 

Sir Charles and Polly raised her, and 
now there was a marvellous change. The 
vigorous vixen was utterly weak, and limp 
as a wet towel, — a woman of jelly. As 
such they iiandled her, and deposited her 
gingerly on the sofe. 

Sow the page ran in hastily with the 
water. Up jumps the poor lax sufferer 
with flashin" eyes : " You dare to come near 
me with it 1 Then to the female servants; 
'' Call yourselves women ? and wafer my 
lilac silk, not two hours old 1 " Then to 
the housekeeper : " Tou old monster, you 
wanted it for your Polly. Get out of my 
sight, t!ie lot .' " 

Then, suddenly remembering how feeble 
she was, she sank instantly down, and turned 
piteously and languidly to Sir Charles, 
" They eat my bread, and rob me, and hate 
me," said she, faintly, "I have but one 
friend on earth." She leaned tenderly to- 
wards Sir Charles as that friend; but be- 
fore she quite reached him she started back, 
her eyes filled with sudden horror. " And 
he forsakes me 1 " she cried ; and so ttuued 
away from him despairingly, and began to 
fv bitterly, with head averted < 



hand dexterously whipped two pins out of 
her hdr. The long brown tresses — all her 
own — fell over her eyes, and down to her 
waist ; and the picture of distressed beauty 
was complete. 

Even so did the women of antiquity con- 



glance, and retired ; the Iwy followed them 
with his basin, sore perplexed, but learning 
life in this admirable school. 

Sir Charles then, with the utmost kind- 
ness, endeavored to reconcile (he weening 
and dishevelled fair to that separation wnich 
circumstances rendered necessary. But she 
was inconsolable, and he left the honse, per- 
plexed and grieved ; not bnt what it grati- 
fied his ranily a little to find Limseif be- 
loved all in a moment, and the Somerset 
unvixened. He could not help thinking 
how wide must he the circle of his charms, 
which had won the aSeclions of two Ijeauti- 
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fill women so oppofite in character as Bella 
Brace a,ud La Somerset. 

The passion of this lacter seemed to grow 
She wrote to him every day, and begged 
him to call OQ her. 

She called on him, — she who had never 
called oD a man before. 

She raided with jealousy ; she melted with 
grief. She played on him wilh all a wo- 
man's artillery, and, at last, actually wrung 
from him what she called a reprieve. 

Bjchard Bapsett called on her, but she 
wonid not receive him ; so then he wrote to 
her, iirginc; co-operation, and she replied, 
frankly, that she took no interest in his 
afFaiw, bnt that she was devoted to Sir 
Charles, and should keep him for herself. 
Vanity tempted her to add that he (Sir 



Charles) was with her every day, and the 
we Idmg postpt ned 

T! a la t weened l«o gwd to he true, 
so Richard Bas.ett .et his servant to talk 
to the servants in Portman Square. He 
learned that the wedding was now to he on 
the 15th of June, instead of the Slat of 

Convinced that this postponement was 
only a blind, and that the marriage would 
never be, he breathed more freely at ihe 

But the feet is, although Sb Charles had 
yielded so far to dread of scandal, he was 
ashamed of himself, and his shame became 
remorse when he detected a furtive tear in 
the dove-like eyes of her he really loved 
and esteemed. 
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He went and told Lis trouble to Mr. Old- 
field. " I am afraid she will do something 
desperate," he said. 

Mr. Oidfield heard him out, and then 
asked him, had he told Miss Somerset trhat 
he was going h> settle on her. 

" Kot I. She is not in a condition to be 
influenced by that, at present." 

" Let me try her. The draft is ready. 
I 'II call on her lo-morrow," 

He did call, and was told she did not 
know him. 

" You tell her I 'm a lawyer, and it is 
very much to her interest to see me," s^d 
Mr. Oldfleld to the page. 

He was admitted, hut not to a tSte-a-tete. 
Poliy was kept in the room. The Somerset 
had peeped, and Oidfield was an old Tellow, 
with white hair ; if he had been a yonng 
fellow, with black hair, she might have 
thought that precaution less necessary. 

" First, madam," said Oidfield, " I must 
heg yon to accept my apolc^ies for not com- 
ing sooner. Press of business, etc." 

" Why have you come at all ? That 
is the question," inquired the lady, blunt- 
ly- 

" I bring the draft of a deed for your ap- 
proval. Shall I read it to you ? " 

" Yes, if it is not very long," 

He began to read it. 

The lady interrupted him characteris- 
tically : — 

" It's a beastly ri^arole. IMiat does it 
mean, — in three words ? " 

" Sir Charles Bassett secures to Ehoda 
Somerset fbar hundred pounds a year, while 
single ; this is reduced to two hundred if 
you marry. The deed further assigns to 
yon, without reserve, the beneficial lease of 
iith honee, and all the iurniture and effects, 
plate, linen, wine, eto." 

" 1 see : a bribe." 

" Nothing of the kind, madam. When 
Sir Charles instructed me to prepare this 
deed, he expected no opposition on your 
uart to his marriage ; but he thought it 
due to him and to yourself to mark his es- 
teem for you, and his recollection of the 
pleasant hours he has spent in your com- 
pany." 

"'-s Somerset's eyes searched the law- 



's face. He stood the battery unflinch- 



ingly. She altered her tone, and asked 
politely, and almost respectfidly, whether 
she might see that paper. 

Mr. Oidfield gave it her. She took it, 
and ran her eye over it ; in doing which, 
she raised it so that she could think behind 
it unobserved. She handed it back at 
last, with the remark that Sir Charles 
was a gentleman, and had done the i 

"He has; and you will do the right thing 
too, will you not i " 



I don't know. I am just beginning to 
fall in love with him myself." 

" Jealousy, madam, not love," said the 
old lawver. " Come, now. I see yon are a 
young lady of rare good sense ; look the 
' 3^ in the face : Sir Charles is a landed 

itleman, he must marry and have heirs. 
is over thirty, and his time has come. 
He has shown himself your friend, why 
not be his ? He has given you the means 
to marry a gentleman of moderate income, 
or to marry beneath yon, if you prefer it — " 

" And most of us do — " 

" Then why not make his path smooth ? 
Why distress him with your tears and re- 
monstrances V " 

He continued in this strain for some time, 
appealing to her good sense and her better 
feelings. 

When he had done she said, very quietly, 
" How aliout the ponies and my brown 
mare ? — are they down in the deed ? " 

"I think not, but if you will do your 
part handsomely, I '11 guarantee you shall 
have them." 

" Ton are a good soul " ; then, after a 
pause, "Now just you tell me exactly what 
you want me to do for all this." 

Oidfield was pleased with ihis question. 
He said, " I wish you to abstain from writ- 
ing to Sir Charles, and him to visit you only 
once more before his marriage, just to shake 
hands and part with mntnal friendship and 
good wishes." 

"You are right," said she, softly; "best 
for us both, and only fair to the girl." Then, 
with sudden and eager curiosity, " Is she 
very pretty ? " 

" I don't know." 

" What, has n't he told you ? " 

" He says she is lovely, and every way 
adoraljle ; but then he is in love. The 
chances are she is not half so handsome as 
yourself." 

" And yet he is in love with her ? " 

" Over head and ears." 

" I don't believe it. If he was really in 
love with one woman, he could n't be just 
to another. J could n't. He '11 be coming 
back to me in a few months." 

"God forbid!" 

" Thank you, old gentleman." 

Mr. Oidfield began to stammer excuses. 
She intermpted him : " 0, bother all that : 
I like you none the worse for speaking your 
mind." Then, after apause, " Now, excuse 
me, but suppose Sir Charles should change 
his mind, and never sign this paper? " 

"Ipledge my professional credit." 

"That IS enough, sir; J see I can trust 
you. Well, then, I consent to break ofl' with 
Sir Charles, and only see him once more — 
as a friend. Poor Sir Charles, I hope he 
will be happy " (she squeezed out a tear for 
him), — " happier than I am. And when he 
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does come, he can 

koov 



the deed, yon 



Ml'. Oldfield left her, and joined Sir 
Charles at Long's, as had been previously 
agreed. 

"It is all right, Sir Charles 1 she is a 
eenaible ^1, and will give you no further 
trouble," 

" HoiT did you get over the hysterics ? " 

" We dispensed with them. She saw at 



You are to pay her one more visit, to sign, 
and part friends. If you please, I 'II make 
that appointment with both parties as soon 
^ the deed is engrossed. O, by the by, 
she did shed a tear or two, but she dried 
them to ask me for tie ponies and the 
brown mare." 

Sir Charles's vanity was mortified. But 
he laughed it off, and said she siiould have 
them, of course. 

So now his mind was at ease, his con- 
science was at rest, and he could give his 
whole time where he had given his heart, 

Richard Bassetl: learned, through his ser- 
vant, that the wedding-dresses wore ordered. 
He called on Miss Somerset. She was 

Polly opened the door, and gave him a 
look of admiration — due to hia fresh color 
— -that encouraged him to try and enlist 
her in his service. 

He questioned her, and she told him in 
a general way how matters were going. 
"But," said she, "why not come and talk 
to her yourself? Ten to one but she tells 
you. She is pretty outspoken." 

" My pretty dear," said Klchard, " she 

" 0, but I 'li make her," said Polly. 

And she did exert her influence as fol- 
lows; "Lookee here, the cousin's a com- 
ing to-morrow, and I 've been and promised 
he should see you." 

" What did yon do that for 1 " 

" Why, he 's a well-looking chap, and a 
beautiful color, fresh from the country, hke 
me. And he 's a gentleman, and got an 
estate belike ; and why not put youm to 
hisn, and so marry him, and be a lady ? 
You might have me about ye all the same, 

" No, no," said Rhoda ; " that 's not the 
man for me. If ever I marry, it must be 
one of my own sort, or else a fool, like 
Marsh, that I can make a slave of." 

" Well, any way, you must see him, not 
to make a fool of me, for I did promise him , 
which, now I think on 't, 't was very good 
of me, for I could find in my heart to ast 
him down into the kitchen, instead of brin^ 
ing him up stairs M you." 

All this ended, somehow, in Mr, Bassett 
being admitted. 

To his anxious inquiry how matters stood, 



she repUed, coolly, that Sir Charles and her- 
self were parted by mutual consent. 

"What, after all your protestations I " 
said Bassett, bitterly. 

But Miss Somerset was not in an irascible 
humor just then. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and s^d , — 

" Yes, I remember I put myself in a pas- 
sion, and said some ridiculous things. But 
one can't be always a fool, t have come to 
my senses. This sort of thing always does 
end, you know. Most of them part enemies, 
but he and I part friends and well-wishers." 

" And you throw me over as if I was no- 
body," said lUchard, white with anger. 

" Why, what are you to me ? " said the 
Somerset. " O, I see. You thoi^ht to 
make a cat's-paw of me. Well, you won't, 
then." 

In other words, you have been bought 

No, I have not. I am not to be bought 
by anybody^ and I am not to be insulted 
by you, you ruffian I How dare you come 
here and affront a lady in her own house ? — 
a lady whose shoe-strin«s your betters are 
reedy to tie, you brute! If you want to' 
be a lauded proprietwr, go and marry some 
ugly old hag that 's got it, and no eyesight 
left to se« you 're no gentleman, Bu' 
Charles's land you'll never have; a better 
man has got it, and means to keep it for 
him and his. Here, Polly! Polly I Polly I 
take this man down to the kitchen, and 
teach him manners if you can; he is not fit 
for my drawing-room, by a long chalk." 

Polly arrived in time to see the flashing 
eyes, the swelling veins ; and to hear the 
teir orator's peroration." 

" What, you are in your tantrums again I " 
sad she. " Come along, sir. Needs must 
when the devil drives. You 'II break * 
bloodvessel some day, my lady, like your 
father afore je." 

And with this homely suggestion, mliieh 
always sobered Miss Somerset, and indeed' 
frightened her out of her wits, she withdrew 
the offender. 

She did not take him into (he kitchen, 
but into the dining-room, and there he had 
a long talk with her, and gave her a sov- 

She promised to inform him if anything 
important should occur. 

Ho went away, pondering and scowling 
deeply. 



CHAPTER THE EOURTH. 

Sir Chaeles Bassett was now living in 
Elysium. Never was rake more thoroughly 
transformed. Every day he sat for hours 
at the feet of Bella Bruce, admiring her soft 
feminine ways and virgin modesty eveu, 
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more than her heaufy. And her visible 
blush whenever he appeared Buddenly, and 
the soft comraotion and yielding in her love- 
ly frame whenever he drew near, betrayed 
tus magnetic influence, and told all but the 
blind she adored him. 

She would decline all invitations to dine 
with him and her father, — a strong-minded 
old admiral, whose authority was unbound- 
ed, only, to Bella's regret, very rarely ex- 
erted. Nothing would have pleased her 
more than to be forbidden tbi«, and com- 
manded that ; but no I the admiral was a 
lion with an enormous paw, only he could 



In this charmin| society the 
and the wedding-day drew close, iso aeep- 
ly and sincerely was Sir Charles in love, 
that when Mr, Oldfield's letter came, ap- 
pointing the day and hour to sign Mies 
Somerset's deed, he was unwilling to go, 
and wrote back to ask if the deed could not 
be sent to his house. Mr. Oldfield replied 
that the parties to the deed and the wit- 
nesses must meet, and it would be unadvisa- 
ble, for several reasons, to irritate the lady's 
susceptibility previous to signature : the ap- 
pointment having been made at her house. 
It had better remain so. 

That day soon came. 

Sir Charles, being due iuMayfair at 2p.m., 
compensated himself for the less agree- 
able business to come by going earlier than 
usual to Portman Square. By this means 
he caught Miss Brace and two other young 
ladies inspecting bridal dresses. Bella 
blushed and looked ashamed, and, to the sur- 
prise of her IHends, sent the dresses away, 
and set herself to talk rationally with Sir 
Charles, — as rationally as lovers can. 

The ladies took the cue, and retired in 
disgust. 

Sir Charles apologized. " This is too 
bad of me. I come at an unheard-of hour, 
and frighten away your fair friends; but 
the fact is, 1 have an appointment at two, 
and I don't know how long they will keep 
me, so I thought I would make sure of two 
happy hours at the least." 

And delightful hours they were. Bella 
Bruce, excited by this little surprise, leaned 
softly on his shoulder, and prattled her 
maiden love like some warbling foun- 

Sir Charles, transfigured by love, an- 
swered her in kind, — three months ago he 
could not, — and they compared pretty little 
plans of wedded life, and had small differ- 
ences, and ended by agreeing. 

Complete and prompt accord upon two 
points ; first, (hey would not have a single 
quarrel, like other people ; their love should 
never lose its delicate bloom ; second, they 
would grow old together, and die the same 
day, — the same minute if possible ; if not, 






they must be content with t 
but, on that, inexorable. 

But soon after this came a skirmish. 
Each wasted to obey t'other. 

Sir Charles argued that Bella was better 
than he, and therefore more fit to conduct 

Bella, who thought him divinely good, 
pounced on this reason furiously. He de- 
tended it. He admitted, wi^ exemplary 
candor, that he was good now, — " awfully 
good," But he assured her that he had 
been anything but good until he knew her ; 
n she had been always good ; therefore, 
areued, as his goodness came originally 
from her, for her to obey him would be a 
little too much like the moon commanding 
the sun. 

" That is too ingenious for me, Ciiarles," 
said Bella. " And for shame I Nobody 
was ever so good as you are. I look up 
to you and — Now I could stop your 
mouth in a minute. I have only to remind 
you that I shall swear at the altar to obey 

S)u, and you will not swear to obey me. 
ut I will notcruth you under the Prayer- 
boob — no, dearest ; but, indeed, to -obey is 
a want of my nature, and I marry you to 
supply that want — and that 's a story, for 
I marryyou because I love, and honor, and 
worship, and adore you to distraction, my 
own—own— own I" With this she flung 
herself passionately, yet modestly, ' ' 



shoulder, a 



), murmured ci 



inriy, " You wili let me obey you, Charles ? " 
Miereupon Sir Charles felt highly gelat- 
inous, and lost, for the moment, all power 
of resistance or argument- 

" Ah, you will ; and then you will remind 
me of my dear mother. She knew how to 
command : but as for poor dear papa, he is 
very disappointing. In selecting an admi- 
ral for my parent, I made sure of being or- 
dered about. Instead of that — now I 'II 
show you — there he is in the next room, 
inventmg a new system of signals, poor 

She threw the folding-doors open. 

" Papa, dear, shall I ask Charles to din- 
ner to-day ? " 

" As you please, my dear." 

" Do you think I had better walk or ride 
this afternoon ? " 

" Whichever you prefer." 

"There," said Bella, "I told you so. That 
is always the way. Papa, dear, you used 
always to be firing guns at sea. Do, please, 
fire one in this house — just one — before I 
leave it, and make the very windows rattle." 

" I beg your pardon, Bella. I never 
wasted powder at sea. If the convoy 
sailed well and steered right L never barked 
at them. You are a modest, sensible girl, 
and have always steered a good course. 
Why should I hoist a petticoat and piay the 
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BmfJl tjrant ? Wait till I see you going to 
do something wrong or silly, ' 

" Ah, tiien you wmild fire a gan, papa ? " 

"Ay, a broadside." 

" Well, that is something," said Bella, as 
Bhe closed the door softly. 

"No, no; it amounts to just nothing," 
said Sir Charles, "for you never will do 
anything wrong or silly. I '11 accommodate 
you, I have thought of a way. 1 shall 
give you some blank cards ; you shall write 
on them, ' 1 think 1 should like to do so and 
so.' You shall be careless, and leave them 
about ; I 'II find them, and bluster, and say, 
' I command you to do so and so, Bella Baa- 
sett,' — the very thing on the card, you 
know." 

Bella colored to the brow with pleasure 
and modesty. After a pause, she said, 
» How sweet I The worst of it is, I should 
get my own way. Now what I want is to 
submit my will to yours. A gentle tyrant, 
— that is what you must be to Bella Bas- 
sett. O, you sweet, sweet for calling me 
that 1 " 

These projects were interrupted by a ser- 
vant announcing luncheon. 

This made bir Charles look hastily at 
his watch, and he found it was past two 

" How time tlieg in this house ! " said he. 
" I must go, dearest ; 1 am behind my ap- 
pointment already. What do you do tMs 
afternix>n ? " 

" Whatever you please, my own." 
" I could get away by four."' 
"Then 1 will stay at home for you." 
He left her reluctantly, and she followed 
him to the head of the stairs, and hung over 
the balusters as if she would like to fly 
3&er him. 

He turned at the street door, saw that 
radiant and gentle face beaming after him, 
and they kissed hands to each other by one 
impulse, as if they were parting for ever so 

He had gone scarcely half an hour when 
a letter, addressed to her, was left at the 
door by a private messenger. 

" Any answer ? " inquired the servant. 

"No," 

The letter was sent up, and delivered to 
her on a silver salver. 

She opened it ; it was a thing new lo her 
in her young life, — an anonymous letter. 

"Miss Bhccb, — / am almost a atrangerto 
goti, but I knoio jMui- character from others, and 
canaot bear to see yoM abused, ^ou are said lo be 
aioM( to marry Sir Charles Basaelt. I thiah gou 
can hardli/ be aumre that ke is connected vrtlh a lady 
vfdaablfal repate, eaUed Somerstt, and neither yow 
beauty nor your mrtne ka3 prmaSed (o ifctocA Mm 
from that eormection. 

" If, OB engaging hiiasdf to you, he had ohan- 
dotied her, I shoidd aol have said a imrd. Bat the 
truth is, he visits her conslarttli/, and I Mash lo say 



" i enclose j(om her address, and yoH can Isam in 
tea minutes whether I am a sianderfT or, fchut I 

"A Feibnd of Ihjtibbd Ishocbncb." 

Sir Charles was behind his time in May- 
fair ; but the lawyer and his clerk had not 
arrived, and Miss Somerset was not visible. 

She appeared, however, at last, in a su- 
perb silk dress, the broad lustre of which 
would have !>ecn beautiful, only the eifect 
was broken and fHttered away by six rows 
of gimp and fringe. But whj" blame her? 
This is a blunder in art as universal as it is 
amazing, when one considers the amount of 
apparent thoi^ht her sex devotes to dress. 
They might just as well score a fair plot of 
velvet turf with rows of box, or tattoo a 
blooming and downy cheek. 

She held out her hand, like a man, and 
talked to Sir Charles on indifferent topics 
till Mr. Oldfield arrived. She then redred 
into the background, and left the gentlemen 
to discuss the deed. When appealed to, 
she evaded direct replies, and pnt on lan- 
guid and imperial indifference. When she 
signed, it was with the air of some princess 
bestflwJng a favor upon solicitation. 

But, the business concluded, she thawed 
all in a moment, and invited the D;entle- 
men to luncheon with charrabg cordiality. 
Indeed her genuine bonkoiaie after her af- 
fected indifference was rather comic. Ev- 
erybody was content. Champagne flowed. 
The lady, with hi;r good mother-wit, kept 
conversation going, till the lawyer was nearly 
missing his nest appointment. He hurried 
away; and Sir Charles only lingered, out 
of good breeding, to bid Miss Somerset good 
by. In the course of leave-taking, he said 
he was sorry he left her with people about 
her of whom he had a bad opinion. " Those 
women have no more ffeeling for you than 
stones. When you lay in convulsions, your 
housekeeper looked on as philosophically as 
if you had been two kittens at play, — yon 
and Polly." 

" I saw her," 

" Indeed 1 you appeared hardly in a con- 
dition to see anything." 

" I did, though, and heard the old wretch 
tell the young monkey to water my lilac 
dress. "That was to get it for her Polly. 
She knew I 'd never wear it afterwards," 

" Then why don't you turn her off? " 

" Who 'd take such a useless oid h^, if I 
did?" 

"Tou carry a charity a long way." 

" i carry everything. What 's the use 
doing things by halves, good or bad ? " 

" Weii, but that Polly I She is young 
enough to get her living elsewhere ; and 
she is extremely disrespectful to you," 

" That she is. If T was n't a lady, I 'd 
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tave given her a good hiding, this very day, 
for her cheek." 

"Then whv not turn her off Ihis very 
day, for her cheek ? " 

" Well, 1 'II teli you, since you and I are 
parted forever. No, 1 don't like." 

" 0, come I no secrets between friends." 

" Well, then, the old hag is — my mother." 

"What?" 

" And the young jade — is my sister." 

" Good heavens ! " 

" And the page — is my litlJe brother." 

" Ha, ha, na I " 

" What, you are not anery I " 

" Angry i no I Ha, ha, na 1 " 

" See what a hornet's nest you have es- 
caped from. My dear friend, those two 
women rob me through thick and thin. 
They steal my handkerehiefs and my gloves, 
and my yevy linen. They drink my wine, like 
fishes. Tbey 'd take the hair off my head, if 
it was n't fast by the roots — for a wonder." 

" Why not give them a ten-pound note, 
and send tliem home ? " 

"They'd pocket the note, and blacken 
me in our village. That was why 1 had 
them up here. First time I went home, 
after running about with that little scamp, 
Vandeleur, — do you know him ? " 

" I have not the honor." 

" Then your luck beata mine. One thing, 
he is going to the dogs as fast as he can. 
Some d^ lie '11 come begging to me for a 
fiver. You mark my words now." 

" Wei!, but you were saying — " 

" Yes, 1 went otf about Van. Polly says 
I 've a mind like running water. Well, 
then, when 1 went homo (he first time — 
after Van, mother and Poily raised a virtu- 
ons howl. 'All right,' Baid I, — for of 
course I know bow much virtue there ie un- 
der their skins. Virtue of the lower orders I 
Tell that to gentlefolks that don't know 
them. I do. 1 've been one of 'em — ' I 
know all about that,' says I, ' You want to 
share the plunder, that is the sense of your 
virtuous cry.' So I had 'em np here ; and 
then there was no more virtuous howling, 
but a deal of virtuous thieving, and modest 
drinking, and pure-minded selling of my 
Street-door tolhehighest male bidder. And 
thev will corrupt the boy ; and if they do, 
I '11 cut their black hearts out with my rid- 
ing-whip. But I suppose I mnat keep them 
on ; 1h»y are my own flesh and blood, and 
if I was to be ill and d^ing, they 'd do all 
ithey knew to keep me alive, — for their own 
sakes. I 'm their milch cow, — these coun- 
try innocents." 

Sir Charles groaned aloud, and said, " My 
poor girl, yon deserve a better fate than 
tills. Marn' some honest fellow, and cut 
the whole thing." 

" 1 11 see about it. You try it first, and 
let us see how you like it." 



A;id so they parted gayly. 

In the hall Polly intercepted him, all 
smiles. He looked at her, smiled in bis 
sleeve, and gave her a handsome present. 

If you please, sir," said she, " an old 
gentleman called for you." 

-When?" 
About an hour ago. Leastways he 
asked if Sir Charles Bassett was there. J 
said yes, but you would n't see no one." 

" Who could it be ? Why, surely you nev- 

told anybody I was to be here to-day ? " 

" La, no, sir I how could I ? " said Polly, 
with a face of brass. 

Sir Charles thonght this veiy odd, and 
felt even a little uneasy about it. All the 
way to Portman Square he puzzled over it; 
and at last he was driven to the conclusion 
that Miss Somerset had been weak enouf;h 
to tell some person, male or female, of the 
coming interview, and so somebody had 
called there, — doubtless to ask him a favor. 

At five o'clock he reached Portman 
Sc[uare,and was about to ent«', as a matter oi 
courae i but the footman stopped him. " I 
be| pardon. Sir Charles," s^d the man, 
loiiing pale and agitated; "but 1 have 
strict orders. My young lady is very ill." 

" ni 1 Let me go to her this instant." 

" I dare n't, Sir Charles, 1 dare n't. 1 
know you are a gentleman ; pray, don't lose 
me my place. You would never get to see 
her. We none of us know the rights, but 
there 's something up. Sorry to soy it^ Sir 
Chillies, but we nave strict orders not to 
admit you. Have n't you got the Admu-al's 
letter, sir?" 

" No ; what letter ? " 

"He has been after you, sh; and when 
he came back, he sent Roger off to your 
house with a letter." 

A cold thill began to run down Sir 
Charles Bassett. He hfuled a pasting han- 
som, and drove to his own house, to get the 
Admiral's letter ; and, as he went, he asked 
himself, with chill misgivings, what on earth 
had happened. 

What had happened shall he told the 
reader precisely, but briefly. 

In the first place, Bella had opened the 
anonymous letter, and read its contents, to 
which the reader is referred. 

There are people who prefend to despise 
anonymous letters. Pure delusion I They 
know they ought to, and so. fancy they do; 
but they don't. The absence of a signature 
gives weight, if the letter is ably written, 
and seems true. 

As for poor Bella Bruce, a dove's bosom 
is no more fit to rebuff a poisoned arrow 
than she was to combat that foulest and 
direstof all amiscreant's weapons, ananony- 
i letter. She, in her goodness and in- 
nce, never dreamed that any person she 
not know could possibly tell a lie to 
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wound her The letter fell ou her hke a 
cruel revelation from heaven 

The blow was so savage that at first it 
stanncd her 

She sat pale and stupefied hut, leneath 
the stupor were the ns ng tJHob? of (oming 

Atter that horrible stupor, her anguish 
grew and grew, till it found vent in a mis- 
erable cry, rising, and iTaing, and rising, in 
agony. 
" Mamma I mamma I mamma I " 
Yes ; her mother had been dead these 
three years, and her father sat in the nest 
room, yet, in her anguish, she cried to her 
mother, — a cry, the which if your mother 
had heard, she would have expected Bella's 
to come to her, even from the grave. 



Admiral Bruce heard this fearful cry, — 
the living calling on the dead, — and burst 
through the folding-doors in a moment, 
white as a ghost. 

He found his daughter writhing on the 
«ota ghastly, and grinding in her hand the 
c irsed paper that had poisoned her yoni^ 
life. 

" My child I my child I " 

" O papa I see 1 see I " And she tried to 
open the Jetter for him, but her hands trem- 
bled so, she could not. 

He kneeled down by her side, the stout 
old warrior, and read the letter, while she 
clung to him moaning now, and quivering 
all over from head to foot. 

" Why, there 's no signature I The writer 
is a coward, and perhaps a liar< Stop I he 
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ofibrs a test. I 'It put him to it this n 

He Ifiid the moaning girl on the sofa, 
dered his servants to admit nohody inUi 
honse, and drove at once W> Majfair, 

He called at Miss f 



[e drove home again, and came into the 
drawing-room, looking as he had been seen 
to look when fighting bis ship; but bis 
daughter bad never seen him so. " My 
girl," said be, solemnly, " there 's nothing 
for you to do but to be brave, and hide your 
grief as well as you can ; for the man is un- 
worthy of your love. That coward spoke 
the truth. He ia there at this moment. 

" O papa I papa ! let me die. The 
world is too wicked for me. Let me die 1 " 
" Ke for an unworthy object ? For 
shame I Go to your own room, my girl, 
and pray to your God to belp you, since your 
mother has Itft ua. O, how I miss her now I 
Go and prav, and let no one else know what 
we suffer. Be your father's daughter. Fight 
and pray." 

PoorBellabad no longer to complain that 
she was not commanded. She kissed him, 
and burst into a great passion of weeping; 
but lie led her to the door, and she tottered 
to her own room, a blighted girl. 

The sight of her was Larrowiug. Under 
its influence, the Admiral dashed off a letter 
to Sir Charles, calling him a villain, and in- 
viting him to go to France and let an in- 
dignant father write scoundrel on his ear- 
But, when fee bad written this, his good 
sense and dignity prevailed over his turj; 
he burnt the letter, and wrote anolher. 
This be sent by hand to Sir Charles's honse, 
and ordered his servants — But that the 
reader knows. 

Sir Charles found the Admiral's letter h 
his letter-rack. It ran thus : — 



i( jrom mg daaghter to her house this f 



no coviimaiicaihn with her, of any fanrf. Such an 
aUeinpl mould fe an oddilitmol insu'i. 

" I nm, Sir, yovr obedient Servant, 
"John Ubqhaet Bruce." 
At first. Sir Charles Bassett was stunned 
by this blow. Then his mind resisted the 
Admiral's severity, and he was indignant al 
being dismissed for so common an offence. 
This gave way to deep grief and shame at 
the thought of Bella and her lost esteem. 
But soon all other feelings mei^d for a time 
in fury at the heartless traitor who had de- 
stroyed his happiness, and had dashed the 
cup of innocent love from bis very lips. 
Boiling over with mortification and rag ' ' 



drove at once to that traitor's house. Polly 
opened the door ; be rushed past, and bur^ 
into the dining-room, breathless and white 
with passion. 

He found Miss Somerset studying the deed, 
by which be bad made her independent for 
life. She started at his strange appearance, 
and instinctively put both hands fiat upon 
the deed. 

" You vile wretch 1 " cried Sir Charles. 
" You heartless monster 1 Enjoy your work." 
And he fiung her the Admiral's letter. But 
he did notwaitwhileshereadit ; he heaped 
reproaches on her, and, for the first time in 
her life, she did not reply in kind. 

" Are you mad ? " she faltered, " What 
have I done ? " 

" You have told Admiral Bruce." 

" Tliat 's ftilse." 

" You told him 1 was lo be here to-day." 

" Charles. I never did. Believe me." 

" You did. Nobody knew it but you ; he 
was here to-day, at the ver^ hour." 

" May I never get up alive off this chair, 
if I told a soul. Yes, our Polly. I 'II ring 
for her." 

" No, you will noL She is your sister. 
Do you think I 'II take the word of such 
reptU.'S, agamst the plain fact? You have 
parted my love and me, — parted us on the 
very day I bad made you independent fijr 
life. An innocent love was waiting to bless 
me, and an honest love whs in your power, 
thanks to me, your kind forgiving friend 
and benefactor. I have heaped kindness on 
you from the first moment 1 bad the misfor- 
tune to know you. I connived at your infi- 
delities — " 

" Charles I Don't say that. I never 

" I indulged yoixt most expensive whims ; 
and, instead of leaving yon with a curse, as 
all the rest did that ever knew you, and as 
you deserve, 1 bought your consent to lead 
a respectable life and be blessed with a vir- 
tuous love. You look the bribe, but robbed 
me of the blessing, — viper I You have de- 
stroyed me, body and soul, — monster ! per- 
haps blighted her happiness as well ; you 
she-devils hate an angel, worse than Heaven 
hates you. But you shall suffer with us; 
not your heart, for you have none, but your 
pocket. You have broken faith with me, 
and sent all my happiness to hell ; I 'II send 
your deed to hell, after it 1 " With this, he 
flung himself upon the deed, and was going 
to throw it into (he fire. Now, up to that 
moment she bad been overpowered by this 
man's fury, whom she had never seen the 
least angry before ; but when he laid bands 
on her property, it acted like an electric 
shock. " No ! no 1 " she screamed, and 
sprang at him Uke a wild-cat. 

Then ensued a violent and unseemly 
struggle, all about the room , chaurs were 
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Sir Charles, excited by fury, naoomun-i 
than himself, and at last shook off one of her 
hands, for a moment, and threw the deed 
into the fire. She tried to break from him 
and save it, but he held her like iron. 

Tet not for lon^. Whilst he was holding 
her back, and ^e sfraining every nerve 
to get to the fire, he beran to show sudden 
symptoms of distress. He frasped loudly, 
and cried, " Oh I oh I 1 'm chokinT I " and 
then his clutch relaxed. She tore herself 
from it, and, plunging forward, rescued the 
smoking parchment. 

At th*t moment she heard a great etag- 
cer behind her, and a pitttiil moan ; and 
Sir Charles fell heavily, strikina; his head 
^;ainst the edge of the sofa. She looked 
roDttd as she knelt, and saw him, black in 
the face, rolling his eyeballs fearfutly, while 
bis teeth gnashed awfully, and a little jet of 
foam flew through his lips. 

Then she shrielced witb terror, and the 
blackened deed fell from her hands ; at this 
moment Polly rushed into the room. She 
saw the fearlu.1 sight and echoed her uster's 
scream. Bat they were neither of them 
women to lose their heads, and beat the air 
with their hands. They got to him, and 
both of them fought hard with the uncon- 
scious BuflTerer, whose body, in a fresh con- 
vulsion, now bounded away from the sofa, and 
bade fair to batter itself against the ground. 

They did all they could to hold him with 
one arm apiece, and to release his swelling 
throat with the other. Their nimble finders 
whipped off his necktie in a moment ; but 
the distended windpipe pressed so (gainst 
the shirt-button, they could not undo it: then 
they seized the collar, and, pulling against 
each other, wrenched the shirt open ao pow- 
erfiilly that the button flew into the air, and 
tinkled against a mirror a long way off. 

A few more struggles, somewhat less vio- 
lent, and then the Sice, from purple, began 
to whiten; the eyeballs fixed; tne pulse went 
down; the man lay still. 

" O my God I " cried Ehoda Somerset, 
"He is dying I To the nearest doctor L 
There 's one three doors off. No bonnet 1 
It's life and death this moment. Fly I " 

Polly obeyed ; and Dr. Andrews was act- 
ually in the room within five minutes. 

He looked jn'ave, and kneeled down by 
the patient, and felt his pulse anxiously. 

Miss Somerset sat down, and being from 
the country, though she did not look it, be- 
gan to weep bitterly, and rock herself in 
rustic fashion. 

The doctor questioned her kindly, and she 
fflld him, between her sobs, how Sir Charles 
had been taken. 



The doctor, however, instead of being 
alarmed by tliose frightful symptoms she 
related, took a more cheerful view directly. 
" Then do not alarm yourself unnecessa- 
rilv," he said. " It was only an epileptic 
fit.'" 

" Only I " sobbed Miss Somerset. " O, if 
you had seen him 1 And he lies like death." 
" Yes," said Dr. Andrews : " a severe epi- 
leptic fit is really a terrible thing to look at j 
but it is not dangerous in proportion. Is he 
used to have them ? " 
" no, doctor, — never had one before." 
Here she was mistaken, I think. 
" You must keep him quiet ; and give him 
a moderate stimulant as soon as he can 
swallow comfortably ; the quietest room in 
the house ; and don't let Mm be hungry 
night or day. Have food by his bedside ; 
and watch him for a day or two. I '11 come 
again this evening." 

Tlie doctor went to his dinner, — tranquil. 
Not 80 those he letl. Miss Somerset re- 
signed her own luxurious bedroom, and had 
the patient laid, just as he was, upon her 
bed. She sent the page out lo her groom, 
and ordered two loads of straw to be Md 
before the door; and she watched by the 
sufferer, with brandy and water by her side. 
Sir Charles now might have seemed to be 
in a peaceful slumber, but for his eyes. 
They were open, and showed more white, 
and less pupil, than usual. 

However, in time he began to sigh and 
move, and even mutter ; and, gradually, 
some little color came back to his pal* 
cheeks. 

Then Miss Somerset had the good sense 
to draw back out of his sight, and order 
Polly to take her place by his fide. Polly 
did BO, and, some tune afterwards, at a fresh 
order, put a teaspoonful of brandy to his 
lips, which were still pale and even bluish. 
The doctor returned, and brought his as- 
sistant. They pnt the patient to bed. 



" His li 
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" said he, 



At one o'clock in the morning, as Polly 
was snoring by the patient's bedside, a hand 
was laid on her fhoulder. It was Khoda. 

" Go to bed, Polly ; you are no use here." 

" You 'd be sleepy, if you worked as hard 
as I do." 

" Very likely," said Rboda, with a gentle- 
ness that struck PoOy as verj- singular. 
" Good night." 

Ehoda spent the night watching, and 
thinking harder than she had ever thought 

Next morning, early. Polly came into the 
sick-room. There sat her sister watching 
the patient, out of sight. 

"La, Rhoda! Have you sat there all 
night ? " 
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" Yes. Don't speak so loud. Come here. 
Ton 've set your heart on thia hla<? silt. I 

■uj - ■- - 

ef mereeny, nor of me neither. 

" I 'm not & liar, like you," said the other, 
becoming herself for a moment, " and what 
I Bay, I 'A do. You put out your merino for 
me in the dresMng-room." 

» Ail right," said Polly, joyfully. 

" And bring me two backets of water, in- 
Btead of one. 1 have never closed my eyes." 

" Pocor soul I and now you be going to 
sluice yourself all the same. Whatever you 
ean see ia cold water, to run after it so, I 
can't think. If I wa« to flood myself, like 
you, it would soon float me to my long 
home." 

" How do you know ? Ytni never gave it 
a trial. Come, no more chat. Give me my 
bath i and then you may wash yourself in a 
teacup if you like, — only don't wash my 
spoons in the same water, for mercy s 

Thus afFecttonately stimulated in her du- 
ties, Polly brought cold water galore, and 
l^d out her new merino dress. In tliie 
sober suit, with plain linen collar and cuffs, 
the Somerset dossed herself, and resumed 
her watching by the bedside. She kept 
more than ever out of sight, for the patient 
■was beginning to mutter incoherently, yet 
in a way that showed his clouded laculties 
were dwelling on the calamity that had be- 
fiillen him. 

About noon the bell was mncr sharply, 
and, on Polly entering, Rlioda called her to 
the window and showed her two female fig- 
ures plodding^down the street. " Look," 
said she. "Those are the only women 1 
enTy. Sisters of charily. Run yon after 
diem, and take a good look at those beastly 
Kgly caps; then come and tell me how to 
inake one." 

" Here 'e a go I " said Polly ; but executed 
the commission promptly. 

It needed no fasluonable milliner to turn 
a yard of linen into one of those ugly caps, 
which aj^ beautiful banners of Christian 
charity and womanly tenderness to the sick 
and suffering. The monster cap was made 
in an hour, and Miss Somerset put it on, 
and a thick veil, and then she no longer 
tiiought it necessary to sit out of the pa- 
lient'a sight. 

Tie consequence was that^ in the middle 
of his rambllngs, he broke off, and looked at 
her. The Sister puzzled him. At last '" " 
called to her in French. 

She made no reply. 

" Je Buis k I'hfipita!, n'est-ce pas, bonne 



You had a fit ; and the doctor ordered 
you to be kept quiet ; and I am here to 
irse you." 
"A fit I Ay, I remember. That vile 

"Don't think of her; rive your mind to 
getting well ; remember, ftiere is somebody 
who would break her heart if you — " 

'■' O my poor Bella ! my sweet, timid, 

ide at, loving Belial" He was so weak- 
ened that he cried like a child. 

Miss Somerset rose, and laid her forehead 
sadlv upon the window-sill. 

■■"Why do 1 cry for her, like a great 

y ? " muttered Sir Charles. " She 

would n't cry for me. She has cast me off 

"Not she. It is her father's doing. 
Hare a little patience. The whole thing 
shall be explained to them; and then she 
will soon soften the old man. It is not as 
if you were really by blame." 

"No more I was. It is all that vile wo- 

" O, don't I She is so sorry ; she has 
taken it all to heart. She had once shammed 
a fit, on the very place ; and when you had 
a real fit there, — on the very spot, — O, 
it was so fearful I — and lay like one dead, 
she saw God's finger, and it touched her 
hard heart. Don't say anything more 
against her just now. She is trying so 
hard to be good. And, besides, it is all a 
mistake; she never told that old Admiral; 
she never breathed a word out of her own 
bouse. Her own people have betrayed her 
and you. She has made me promise two 
things, — to find out who told the Admiral ; 

"Well?" 

" The second thing I have to do, — well, 
that is a secret between me and that unhap- 

Ey woman. She is bad enough, but not bo 
eartlcss as you think." 

Sir Charles shook his head incredulously, 
but said no more, and soon atler fell asleep. 

In the evening he woke, and found the 
Sister watching. 

She now turned her head away from him, 
and asked liim quietly to describe Miss Bella 
Bruce to her. 

He described her in minute and glowing 
terms. "But, Sister," said he, "it is 
not her beauty only, but the tieauty of her 
mind. So gentle, so modest, so timid, so 
docde. She would never have had the 
heart to ttirn me off. But she will obey 
her father. She looked forward to obeying 
me, sweet dove.'' 

" Did she say so ? " 

" Yes, that is her dream of happiness, to 



. n English," said she, softly. The Sister still questioned him with avert- 

"En^^lishl" said Sir Oharies. "Thent^ll ed head, and he told her what had passed 
}, how did 1 come here ? Where am X ? " between Bella and him the last time he saw 
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her, and all tlieir innocent plans of married 
happiness. He told her, with the tear ii 
his eye, and she listened, nilJi the tear ii 
hers. " And then," said he, layino; hi« 
hand on her shoulder, " is it not hard? I 

^'ust went to Mayfair, not to please myseli^ 
ut to do an act of justice, of more than 
justice i and then, for that, to have her 
floor shut in my face. Only two hours be- 
tween the height of happiness and the depth 
of misery." 

The Sister swd nothing, hut she hid her 
fece in her Bands and thought. 

The next morning, hy her order, Polly 
came into the room, and said, " You are to go 
home. The carriage is at the door." With 
this she retired, and Sir Charles's valet en- 
tered the room soon after to help him dress. 
" Where am I, James ? " 
" Miss Somerset's house. Sir Charles." 
" Then wet me out of it directly." 
" Yes, Sir Charles. The carriage is at the 

" Who told you to come, James? " 
" Miss Somerset, Sir CWles." 
"That is odd." 
« Yes, Sir Charles." 



When 






I got home he 

E laced hy a fire, with wraps and pilli 
is ci^ar-case laid out, and a bottle of salts, 
and aUo a small glass of old cognac, in case 
of faintness. 

" Which of yon had the gumption to do 
all this?" 

" Miss Somerset, Sir Charles." 

" What, has she been here ? " 

" Yes, Sir Charles." 

" Curse her 1 " 

" Yes, Sir Charles." 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 



Bella Bruce was drinking the bitterest 
cup a young virdn soul can taste. Illusion 
gone — the wicked world revealed as it is, 
how unlike what she thought it was — love 
crushed in her, and not crushed out of her, 
as it might if she had been either proud or 

Frail men and women should see what 
a passionate but virtuous woman can suffer 
when a revelation, of which they think but 
Ettle, comes and blasts her young heart, and 
bids her dry up in a moment the deep well 
of her affection, since it flows ftir an unwot^ 
thy object, and flows in vain. I tell you 
that the fair head severed from the chaste 
body is nothing fo her compared with this. 
The fair body pierced with heathen arrows 
was nothing to her in llie days of old com- 
pared with ibis. 



In a word — for nowadays we can only 

amplify, and so enfeeble, what some old 

dead master of language, immortal though 

obscure, has said in words of granite, here — 

" Lose lay bleeaing," 

No feinting, no vehement weeping ; but 
O, such deep desolation, such weariness of 
Ute, such a pitiable restlessuessi Appetite 
gone, the taste of food inmost lost, sleep 
unwilling to come, and O, the torture of 
waking ! for at that horrible moment all 
rushed back at once, — the joy that had 
been, the misery that was, the blank that 

She never stirred out, except when op. 



Pale, sorrow -stricken, and patient, she 
moved about, the ghost of herself, and lay 
down a little, and then tried to work a lit- 
tle, and then to read a little, and could 
lettle to nothing but sorrow and deep de- 
spondency. 

Not tliat she nursed her grief. She had 
been told to he brave, and she tried. Butj 
her grief was her master. It came wellingi 
through her eyes in a moment, of its own 

ird, 

tie was deeply mortified too. But, in 
her gentle nature, anger could play but a 
secondary part. Her indignation was weak 
beside her grief, and did little to bear her 
up. 

Yet her sense of shame was vivid ; and 
she tried hard not to let her father see how 
deeply she loved the man who had gone 
from her to Miss Somerset. Besides, he had 
ordered her to fight ^wnst a love that now 
could only degrade her ; he had ordered, 
and it was for her to obev. 

As soon aa Sir Charles was better, he 
wrote her a long humble letter, owning that, 
before ho knew her, he had led a free life ; 
but assuring her that, ever since that happy 
time, his heart and his time had been solely 
hers ; as to his visit to Mrs. Somerset, it had 
been one of busineas merely, and this he 
could prove, if she would receive him. The 
Admiral could be present at that interview, 
and Sir Charles hoped to convince him he 
had been somewhat hasly and harsh in hia 
decision. 

Now the Admiral bad foreseen Sir Charles 
would write to her, so he had ordered his 
to bring all letters to him first. 

} recognized Sir Charles's hand, and 
brought the letter in to Bella. " Now, my 
ihildj" said he, " be brave. Here is a letter 
fi^m that man." 

O papa I I thought he would. I knew 
he would." And the pale face was flushed 
with joy and hope, all in a moment. 
"Do what?" 

Write and explain." 

Expldn ? A thing that is clear as son- 
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shine. He has written to throw dust in ' 
your eyes again. You are evidently in no 
state to judge. / shall read this letter fiist." 

" Ye?, papa," smd Bella, faintly. 

He did read it, and she devoured his 
countenance all the time. 

" There ia nothing in tt. He offers no 
real explanation, but only sajs he can ex- 
plain, and asks for an interview, — to play 
upon your weakness. If I give yon this 
letter, it will only make you cry, and render 
your task more difficult. I must be strong, 
for your good, and set you an example. I 
loved this young man too ; hut, now 1 know 
him, — " then fie actually thrust the letter 
into the fire. 

But this was too much. Bella shrieked 
at the act, and put her hand to her heart, 
and shrieked main. " Ah ! you 'U Idll us, 
you'll kill us both!" she cried. "Poor 
Charles 1 Poor Belial Tou don't love 
your child, — you have no pity." And, 
tor tlie first time, her misery was violent. 
She writhed, and wept, and at last went 
into violent hysteries, and irighlened that 
stout old warrior more than cannon bad 
ever frightened him ; and presently she be- 
came quiet, and wept at his knees, and 
begged his forgiveness, and said he was 
wiser than she was, and she would obey 
Mm in everythiaig, only he must not be 
angry with her if ^e could not live. 

Tliea ih% stout Admiral mii^led his tears 
with hers, and began to realize what deep 
waters of affliction his girl was wading in. 

Yet he saw no way out but firmness. 
He wrote to Sir Charles, to Eay that his 
daughter was too ill to write ; but that no 
explanation was possible, and no interview 
couid he allowed. 

Sir Charles who, after writing, had con- 
ceived the most sanguine hopes, was now as 
Wretched as Bella. Only now that be was 
refused a hearina, he had wounded pride 
to support hira a Tittle under wounded love. 

Admiral Bmce, fearin^ for his daughter's 
health, and even for her Ufe, — she pined so 
visibly, — now ordered fier to divide her 
day into several occupations, and exae 
visions of time, — an hotu- for this, an hour 
for that ; an hour, by the clock ; and here 
he showed pra^itieal wisdom. Try it, ye 
that are very unhappy ; and tell me tie 

As a part of this csci-llent system, she 
had lo walk round the Square from eleven 
till twelve a, m. ; but never alone ; he was 
not going to have Sir Charles surpriang 

with her, and, as he was too stiff to ■ 
briskly, he sat down, and she bad to walk 
in Bight. He took a stout stick with him, — 
for Sir Charles. But Su- Charles was proud, 
and stayed at home with his deep wound. 
One day walking round the Square, with 



step of Mercury and heart of lead, Bella 
Bruce met a Sister of Charity pacing slow 
and thoughtful ; tlieir eyes met and drank, 

a moment, every feature of each other. 

The Sister, apparently, had seen the set- 
tled grief on tliat fUr face; for the next 
time Qiey met she eyed her with a certain 
sympathy, which did not escape Bella. 

This subtle interchange took place several 
limes, and Bella could not help feeling a 
little grateful. " Ah I " the thought to her- 
self, " how kind religious people are I I 
should like to speak to her." And the next 
time Iheymetj.sbe looked vrisMully in the 
Sister's face. 

She did not meet ber again, for she went 
and tested on a bench, in sight of her fa- 
ther, bnt at some distance from him. Uncon- 
sciously to herself, bis refusal even to hear 
Su- Charles repelled her. That was so hard 
on him, and her. It looked hke throwing 
avfay the last chance, the last littie chance iS 
happiness. 

By and by the Sister came and sat on 
the same bench. 

Bella was hardly surprised, but blushed 
high, for she felt tnat her own eyes had in- 
vited the sympathy of a Btr-inger ; and now 
it seemed to be commg The timid girl 
felt uneasy The fei ter saw that, and 
approached htr with tact " You look 
unwell," s-ud 'he gently but wilh no 
appearance ot extrai agant interest or curi- 
osity, 

" I am — a little, said BcUa, very re- 
servedly. 

" Excuse my remarking it. We are pro- 
fessional nurses, and apt to he a little otB- 

Hb reply. 

" I saw you were unwell. But I hope it 
is not serious. I can oeuerally tell when 
the sick are in danger. A peculiar look. 
" I am glad not lo see it in so young and 
— good a face." 

" You are_young too; very young, and — " 
(she was going lo say " beautiftil," but she 
was too shy) " to be a Sister of Charity. 
But I am sure you never regret leaving such 
a world as Ibis is." 

" Never. I have lost the only thing I 
ever valued in it." 

" I liave no right to ask you what tliat 

■' You shall know without asking. One I 
loved proved unworlby." 
" The Sister sighed deeply, and then, hid- 
ing her face with her hancls for a moment, 
rose abruptly, and left the Square, ashamed, 
apparently, of having been betrayed into 
such a confession. 

Bella, when she was twenty yards off, 
put out a timid hand, as if to detain her ; 
hut she had net ifie courage to say anything 
of tlie kind. 
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She never told her father a word. She 
had got somebody nov who could sympa- 
ihize with her bettei' tliaa he could. 

Next day the Sister was there, and Bella 
bowed to her vrben she met her. 

This time it was the Sister who went and 
eat on the bench. 

Bella continued her walk for tome time, 
bat at last conld not resist the temptation. 
She came and sat down on the bench, and 
blushed, as much aa to say, " I have the 
courage to come, bat not to speak upon a 
certain subject, which shall be nameless." 

"The Sister, as may be imagined, waa not 
BO shy. She opened a conversation. " I 
committed a &ult yesterday. I spoke to 
you of myself, and of the past ; it is dis- 
couraged by our rules. We are bound 
to inquhe the griefs of others, not our 

This was a fair opening ; bat Bella was 
too delicate to show her wounds to a fresh 
acqn^ntance. 

The Sister, having failed at that, tried 
something very different. 

" But Icouid tell you a pitiful case about 
another. Some time a^ I nursed a gentle- 
man whom love had laid on a sick-bed." 

" A geutlemau I What, can they love as 
we do 7" said Bella, bitteriy. 

" Not many of them ; but this was an 
exception. But I don't know whether I 
ought to tell these secrets to so youag a 

"0 yes — please — what else is there 
in this world worth talking about ? Tell 
me about the poor man who could love as 
we can." 

The Sister seemed to hesitate, but at 
last decided to go on. 

" Well, he was a man of the world ; and 
he bad not always been a good man ; but 
he was trying to be. He had fallen in love 
with a young lady, and seen the beauty of 
■virtue, and was going to marry her and 
lead a good life. But he was a man of 
honor ; and titere was a lady for whom he 
thought it was his duty to provide. He set 
his lawyer to draw a deed, and hia lawyer 
appointed a day for signing it at her house. 
Th& poor roan came, because his lawyer 
told him. Do you thiiik there was any 
great harm in that 5 " 

" No, of course not" 

" Well, then, he lost his love for that." 

Miss Brace's color began to come and go ; 
and her supple figure to crouch a little. 
She said nothing. 

The Sister continued. " Some malicious 
person went and told the youn^ lady's 
mther the gentleman was in the habit of 
visiting that lady, and would be with her at 
a certain hour. And so he was ; but it was 
the lawyer's appointment, you know. You 
seem agitated." 



, agitated," said Bella, "but 
IS so like a story 1 know. A 
young lady, a friend of mine, had an anony- 
mous letter, telling her that one she loved 
and esteemed was unworthy. But what you 
have told me shows me how deceitful ap- 
pearances may be. "What was your patient's 

" It is against our rules to tell that. But 
you said ' an anonymous letter.' Was your 
Mend so weak as to believe an anonymous 
letter ? The writer of such a letter is a 
coward, and a coward is always a liar. 
Show me your friend's anonymous letter. 
I may perhaps be able to throw a light on 
it." 

The conversation was interrupted by Ad- 
miral Bruce, who had approached them un- 
observed. " Excuse me," said he, " but you 
ladies seem to have bit upon a very inter- 
eating theme." 

"Yes, papa," said Bella. "I took the 
liberty to question this lady as to her ex- 
periences of sick-beda, and she was good 
enough to give me some of them." 

Having uttered this with a sudden appear- 
ance of calmness that first amazed the Sis- 
ter, then made her smile, she took her 
fetter's arm, bowed politely and a Uttle 
stiffly to her new ftiend, and drew the 
Admiral away. 

"Oh I" thought the Sister, "I am not 
to speak to the old gentleman. He is not 
in her confidence. Yet she is very fond of 
him ; how she hangs on hia arm I Simplic- 
ity ] — Candor I — -We are all tarred with 
the same stick, we women." 

That night Bella was a changed girl ; ex- 
alted and depressed by turns, and with no 
visible reason. 

Her father was pleased. Anything h&%- 
ter than that deadly languor. 

The next day Bella sat by her father's 
side in the Square, longing to go to the 
Sister, yet patientlj' waiting to be ordered. 

At last the Admiral, finding her dull and 
listless, SEud, " Why don't you go and talk 
to the Sister ? She amuses you. I '11 join 
you when I have smoked this cigar." 

The obedient Bella rose and went towards 
the Sister as if compelled. But when she 
got to her her whole manner changed ; she 
took her warmly by the hand and said, 
trembling and blushing and all on fire, " I 
have brought you the anonymons letter.'' 

The elder actress took it and ran her eye 
over it, — an eye that now spaiiJed like a dia- 
mond. " Humph I " said she, and flung off 
all the duleet tones of her assumed charac- 
ter with mighty little ceremony. " This 
hand is disguised a little ; but I think I 
know it, I am sure I do. The dirty little 
rascal." 

" Madam i " ciied Bella, aghast with sur- 
prise at this language. 
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I tell Tou I know tie writer ■jnd his 
ra-^cally motive lou must lend nc tliB 
for a day or two 

Mist I? sail Btlla Excise mei 
Papa would be so angry." 

" Vety likely ; but you wili lend it to me 
for all that ; for, with this, I can clear Mi^s 
Bruce's lover and defeat his enemies." 

Bella uttered a faint cry, and trembled, 
and her bosom heaved violently. She looked 
thia way and that, like a frightened deer. 
"But papa? His eye ia on us." 

"Never deceive your father I" said the 
Sister, almost steruly; "but," darti 



graj- 



right into those dovelike orbs. 



give me five minutes' start 

EALLT LOVE SiR CoARLES BaSSETT." 

With these words she carried off the 



He questioned her, but could get nothing 
from her very intelligible, until the Sister 
was out of sight, and then she told him all 
without reserve. 

" I was unworthy of him to doubt him. 
An anonymous slander. I'll never trust 
appearances again. Poor Charles I O my 
darlino;, what he must have suffered, if he 
loves I&e me I " Then came a shower of 
happy tears: then a shower of happy kisses. 

The Ajimiral groaned, but for a long time 
he conid not get a word in. When he did, 
it was chilling. " My poor girl," said he, 
"this unhappy love blindfl you. What! 
don't you see the woman is no nun, but 
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some sly ImsBy that man has sent to iJirow 
dust in your eyes ? " 

Nothing she could say prevailed to turn 
him. IVom this view ; and he aeted upon it 
with resolution ; he confined her excursions 
to a little garden at the back of tbe house, 
and forbade her, on any pret«uc«, to cross 
the threshold. 

Miss Somerset came to the Square in 
another disguise, armed witJi important 
information. 

But no Bella Bruce appeared to meet her. 

All this time Eichard Bassett was happy 
as a prince. 

So besotted was he with egotism, and so 
blinded by imaginary wrongs, that he re- 
joiced in the lovers' Beparauon, rejoiced in 
his cousin's attack. 

Folly, who now regarded him almost as a 
lover, told him all about it, and already in 
anticipation he saw himself and his line 
once more lords of the two manors, Bassett 
and Huntercombe, on tbe demise of Sir 
Charles Bassett, Bart., deceased without 

And, in tact, Sb Charles was utterly de- 
feated. He lay torpid. 

But there was a tough opponent in the 
way i all the more dangerous that she was 
not feared. 

One fine day Miss Somerset electrified 
her groom- by ordering her pony-earriage 
to the door at ten A. M. 

She took the reins, like a man, jumped in 
light as a feather, and away rattled the car- 
riage into the City. The ponies were all 
alive, the driver's eye keen as a bird's; her 
courage and ber judgment equaL She 
wound in and out among the huge vehicles 
with perfect composure : and on those occa- 
sions when, the traffic being interrupted, 
the oratorical powers were useful to fill up 
the time, she shone with singular brOliance. 
The West End is too often in debt to the 
City, but, in the matter of chaff, it was not 
so this day; for whenever she took a peck 
she returned a bushel ; and so she rattled to 
the door of Solomon Oldfield, Solicitor, Old 

She penetrated into the inner ofliee of 
that worthy, and told hira he must come 
with her that minute to Portman Square. 

" Impossible, madam I " And, as they say 
in the law reports, gave his reasons. 

" Certain, sir I" And gave no reasons. 

He still resisted. 

Thereupon she told him she should sit 
(here all day, and chaff his clients one after ^■ai± 
another, and that his connection with the toreraove a false impression about a chent 
Bassett and Huntercombe estates should of his. Sir Charles BassetL ' 

That, sir," said the Admiral, sternly, " is 



now and then at her close driving, and fold 
him all, and showed him what she was pleased 
to call her little ^ame. He told her it. was 
too romantic. Said he, "You ladies read 
nothing but novels ; hut the real world is 
quite Afferent ixom the world (rf novels." 
Having delivered this remonstrance, which 
was tolerably just, for she never read any- 
thing but novels and sermons, he submitted 
like a lamb and repeived her instructions. 

She drove as fast as she talked, so that by 
this time they were at Admiral Bruce's door. 

Sow Mr. Oldfield took the lead, as per 
instructions. " Mr. Oldfield, SoUcitor, and 

The porter delivered this to the footman 
with the accuracy which alt who send verbal 
mess^es deserve and may count on. " Mr. 
Oldfield and lady." 

The footman who represented the next 
step in oral tradition, without which form 
of history the Heathen world would ncrep 
have known that Hannibal softened the 
rocks with vinegar, nor the Christian world 
that eleven thousand virgins dwelt in a Ger- 
man town tbe size of Putney, announced (he 
pair aa "Mr. and Mrs. Ilaiitville ! " 

" I don't know them, 1 think. Well, I will 

They entered, ajid the Admiral stared a 
little, and wondered how this couple came 
together, the keen but plain old man, with 
clothes hanging on him, and the dashing 
beauty, with her dress In the height of the 
fashion, and her gauntleted hands. How- 
ever, he bowed ceremoniously, and begged 
his visitors to be seated. 

Now the folding-doors were ajar, and the 



! distance, seated by the 



Bella Bruce at si 
fire, in a revery. 

Judge that yoi ^ 
when she looked up and observed : 



lai^, 



arkling with dia- 
monds and rubies, beckomng her iitrtively. 
The owner of that sparkling hand soon 
heard a soft rustle of silk come towards the 
door ; the very rustle, somehow, was eloquent 
and betrayed love and timidity, and some- 
thing innocent, yet subtle. The jewelled 
hand went in again directly. 



CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 



Then he saw he had to do with a terma- 
gant, and consented, with 
She drove 1 ' 



a" mention here." 
He rose, and went to the folding-doors, 
d deliberately closed them. 
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it all of a heap, lite a cat about 
spring, looking sulky and ricious. 

Mr. Oldtieid persisted, and as he took the 
Admiral's hint and lowered his voice, he 
was interrupted no more ; bnt made a 
simple Btatemeut of those tacts which are 
known Ifl the reader. 

Admiral Bruce heard them, and admitted 
that the case was not quite so bad as he had 
thought. 

Then Mr. Oldfield proposed that Sir 
Charles should be readmitted. 

" No," said the old Admiral, firmly ; " torn 
it how yon will, it is too ugly ; the bloom of 
the thing is gone. Why should my danghter 
take that woman's leavings 7 T\ hy should 
I ^ve her pure heart to a man about 

"Because you will break it else," SEud 
Hiss Somerset with aifected politeness. 

" Give her credit for more dignity, mad- 
am, if you please," replied Admiral Brace 
with equal politeness. 

" O, bother dignity I " cried the Somerset. 

At this iree phrase from so well dressed a 
lady Admiral Bruce opened his eyes, and 
inquired of Oldfield, rather satirically, who 
■was this ladj- that did hira the honor to 
interfere in his &mily affairs. 

Oldfield looked confused ; but Somerset, 
full of mother-wit, was not to be caught 
napping, " I 'm a bystander ; and thev al- 
ways see clearer than the iblk themselves. 
Yon are a man of honor, sir, and you Me 
very clever 'at sea, no doubt ; and a fighter, 
and all that ; but you are no match for land- [ 
sharks : you are being made a dupe and a 
tool of. Who do you think ^trote that anony- 
mous letter to your daughter ? A Mend of 
truth? A friend of injured innocence? 
Nothing of the sort. One lUchard Bassett; 
Sir Charles's cousin. Here, Mr. Oldfield, 
please compare those two handwritings 
closely, and you will see I am right." She 

£nt down the anonymous letter and RichMii 
lassett's letter to herself; hut she could not 
WEUtfor Mr. Oldfield to compare the docu- 
ments, now her tongue was set going, "Yes, 
Mntlempn,thisisnewtoyoui but you'll find 
ttiat little scheming rascal wrote tiiem both, 
and with as base a motive, and as black a 
heart, as any other anonymous coward's. 
His game is to mt^e Sir Charles Bassett 
die childless, and so then this dirty fbllow 
would inherit the estate , and, owing to 
you being so green, and swallowing an 
anonymoaa letter like pure water from tiie 
spring, h' ' 

CharFes I 
all this." 

" Hush, madam I not so loud, please," 
whispered Admiral Bruce, looking uneasily 
towards the folding-doors. 
"Why not?" bawled the Somerset. " TnB 



Y BE BLAMED, BTJT IT can't be 

I tell you that your precious let- 
ter brought Sir Charles Bassett to the brink 
of the grave. Soon as ever he got it, he 
came tearing in his cab to Miss Somerset's 
house, and accused her of telling the lie to 
keep him, — and he might have known bet- 
ter, for the jade never did a sneaking thing 
in her life, — but any way he thoi^ht it must 
be her doing, miscalled her like a dog, and 
raged atherdreadiul,aiid, at last, what with 
love and fiiry and despair, he had the terri- 
blest fit you ever. He fell down as black 
as your hat, and his eyes rolled, and his teeth 
gnashed, and he foamed at the mouth, and 
took fotir to hold him; and presently as 
white as a ghost, and given up for dead. 
No pulse for hours-, and when ms Hie came 
back, his reason was gone." 

" Good heavens, madam 1 " 

" For a time it was ; how he did rave I and 
'Bella' the only name on his lips. And 
now he lies, in bis own house, as weak as 
water. Come, old gentleman, don't you be 
too hard. You are not a child, like your 
daughter. Take the world as it is. Do 
yon think yon will ever find a man of for- 
tune who has not had a lady friend ? Why, 
every single gentleman in London, that can 
afford to keep a saddle-horse, has an article 
of that sort in some corner or other , and 
if he parts with her as soon as his banns 
are cried, that is all you can expect. Do 
you think any mother in Belgravia wonld 
make a row about that? They are downier 
than you are. They would shrug flieir aris- 
tocratic shoulders, and decline to listen to 
the jiast lives of their sons-in-law, — unless 
it was all in the newspapers, mind you." 

" K Belgravian mothers have mercenary 
minds, that is no reason why I should, 
whose cheeks have bronzed in the service 
of a virtuous Queen, and whose hairs have 
whitened in honor." 

On receiving this broadside, the Somer- 
set altered her tone directly, and said, ob- 
sequiously, " That is true, sir, and 1 beg 
your pardon for com])aring you to the trash. 
But brave men are pitifiil, you know ; then 
show your pity here. Pity a gentleman 
that repented his faults as soon as your 
daughter showed him there was a better 
love within reach, and now lies stung bvan 
anonymous viper, and almost dying of love 
and mortification ; and pity your own girl, 
that will soon lose her health, and perhaps 
her life, if yon don't give in." 

" She is not so weak, madam. She is in 
better spirits already." 

" Ay, but then she did n't know what he 
had suffered for her. She does now, for I 
heard her moan, and she will die for him 
now, or else she will give you twice as 
many kisses as usual some day, and cry a 
bucketJiil over you, and then run away with 
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her lover; I know women tetter than yon 
do ; I am one of the prei,] dus lot ' 

The Admual rephed onl^ with ilo'kof 
superlative scorn , this incensed the Sjmer 
set, and that danng woman whose ear was 
nearer to the door and had caught sounds 
that escaped the men, actually turned (he 
handle, and while her eye flashed defiance, 
her vigorous foot spumed the folding-doco^ 
wide open in half a moment. 

Bella Bruce lay with her head sideways 
on the table, and her hands extended, 
moaning and sobbing piteously for poor 
Sir Charles. 

" For shame, madam, to expose my child I " 
cried the Admiral, bursting with indigna- 
tion and griefs He rushed to her and took 
her in his arms. 



She scarcely noticed htm for the moment 
he turned her she caught si^ht of Mias 
S jmerset, an 1 recognized her fiice in a mo- 
ment Ah I the Sister of Chanty I " she 
eried, ind stretclied out her hinds to her 
with a look an 1 a gesture so innocent, con- 
fiding and imploring that tl e Somerset, 
alieady much excited oy hei own eloquence, 
took a turn not uncommon with termagants, 
and began to cry herself. 

But she soon stopped that, for she saw 
her time was come to go, and avoid un- 
pleasant explanations. She made a dart 
and secured the two letters. ■' Settle it 
amongst yourselves," said she, wheeling 
round and bestowing this advice on the 
whole party, then shot a sharp arrow at tie 
Admiral as she fled. " If you must be a 
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too! of Richard Bassett, don't be a tool and 
a dupe by halves. He is in love with her 
too. Marry her to the blackguard, aud 
then you will be sure to kill Sir Charles." 

Havingdelivered this with snch volubility 
that the words pattered out like a roll of 
miisketiy, she flounced out, with red cheeks 
and wet eyes, rushed down the stairs, and 
sprang into her cam^e, whipped the pi>- 
niea, and away at a pace that made the 
spectators stare. 

Mr. Oldfteld muttered some excuses and 
retired more sedately. 

All this set Bella Brace trembling and 
weeping, and her father was some time be- 
fore he. could bring her to anything like 
composure. Her first words, when she 
eouid find breath, were " He is innocent ; 
he is unhappy. O that I could fly to him 1 " 

" Innocent' What proof? " 

" That brave lady said so." 

" Brave lady I A bold hussy. Most 
likely a friend of the woman Somerset, and 
a bird of the same feather. Sir Charles 
has done himself no good with me by send- 
ing such an emissary. 

"No, papa; it was the lawyer brought 
ber, and then her own good heart rnMe her 
burst oil. Ah I she is not like me ; she has 
coiffE^e. What a noble filing courage is, 
especially in a woman 1 " 

" Pray did you hear the language of this 
noble lady V " 

"Bvery word, nearly; and I shall never 
forget them. They were diamonds apd 

" Of the sort you can pick up at Billings- 

" Ah, papa, she pleaded for him as I can- 
not plead, and yet 1 love him. It was true 
eloquence. O, how she made me shud- 
der 1 Only think ; he had a fit, and lost his 
reason, and all for me. What shall I do ? 
What shall I do?" 

This brought on a fit of weeping. 

Her father pitied her, and gave her a 
crumb of sympathy : said he was sorry for 
Sir Charles. 

" But," eaid he, recovering his resolution, 
" it cannot be helped. He mnst expiate 
his vices, like other men. Do pray pluck 
up a little spirit and sense ; now try and 
keep to the poinL This woman came 
from him; and you say you heard her Ian- 
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" She said he fell down as black as his 
hat, and his eyes rolled, and his poor teeth 
gnEished, and, O my dajhng i my darling I 
oh I oh ! oh 1 " 

"There — there, — I mean i^out other 
things." 

Bella complied, but with a runnmg ac- 
companiment of the sweetest little sobs. 

" She said I must be very green to 



swallow an anonymous letter like spring- 
water. Oh I oh I " 

" Green ? There was a word I " 
" Oh I oh I But it is the right word. 
You can't mend it. Try, and you will see 
you can't. Of course J was gi«en. Oh 1 
And she s^d every gentleman who can 
afford to keep a saddle-horse has a female 
friend, till his banns are called in church. 
Oh ! oh I " 

" A pretty statement to come to your 

" But, if it is the truth I ' The truth 

MAY BE BLAMED, BUT IT CAN'T BE 

SHAMED.' Ah I III not forget that: I'll 
pray every night I may remember those 
words of tiie brave lady I Oh I " 
" Yes ; take her ibr your oracle." 
"I mean to. I always try to profit by 
my supetiors. She has courage; I have 
none. 1 beat about the bush and talk skim- 
milk ; she uses the very word. She said 
we have been the dupe and the tool of a 
little scheming rascal, an anonymous cow- 
aid, with motives as base as his heart is 
black, oh 1 oh 1 ay, that is the way to speak 
of such a man ; I can't do it myselt; but I 
reverence the brave lady who can. And 
she wasn't afraid even of you, dear papa. 
'Come, old gentleman,' — hal hal hal — 
'take the world as it is. Belgravian moth- 
ers would not break boiA their hearts for 
what is past and gone.' What hard good 
sense I a thing I always did admire : be- 
cause I 've got none. But her heart is not 
hard. After all her words of fire that went 
so straight, instead of beating the bush, she 
ended by crying for me. Oh! oh I oh I 
Bless her I Bless her ! If ever there was 
a good woman in the world that is one. 
She was not born a lady, I am afraid ; but 
that is nothing : she was bom a woman, and 
I mean to make her acqu^ntance, and taka 
her for my example in all things. No, dear 
papa, women are not so pitiful to women, 
without cause. She is almost a stranger, 
yet she cried for me. Can you be harder 
to me than she is ? No ; pity your poor girl, 
who will lose her health, and perhaps her 
life. Pity poor Charles, stong by an anony- 
mous viper, and laid on a bed of sickness 
for me , oh 1 oh I oh 1 " 

" I do pity yon, Bella. When you cry 
like this my heart bleeds." 

" I '11 try not to cry, papa. Oh 1 oh 1 " 

" But, most of all, I pity your infatuation, 

vour blindness. Poor innocent dove, that 

looks at others by the light of her own good- 

braaen hussy. Now answer me one plain 
question. You caDed her ' the Sister ' I Is 
1 that played the 
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" Come, BeUa. 1 thouglit you were goint^ 
to imitate tlie jade, and not beat about the 
bush. Yes, or no ? " 

" The features are very like." 

" Bella, you know it is the aame wo: 
You recognized her in a moment. That 
speaks volumes. But she shall find I am 
not to be made ' a dupe and & fool of ' quite 
so easily as she thinks. J 'U tell you what, 
— this 13 some professional actress Sir 
Charles has hired to waylay you. Little 
simpleton I " 

He said no more at that time; but.afler 
dinner, he ruminated, and took a very se- 
rious, indeed almost a maritime, view of the 
crisis. "I 'm overmatched now," Ihought 
he. " They will cut my sloop out under the 
very guns of the flagahin, if we stay much 
lonmr in this port, — a lawyer against me, 
and a woman too; there 'snothina; to be done 
but heave anchor, hoist sail, and ran for it." 

He sent oif a foreiirn telegram, and then 
went up stairs. " Bella, my dear," said he, 
" pack up your clothes tor a journey. We 
fltart to-morrow." 

" A journey, papa 1 A long one ? " 

" No, We sha* n't doable the Horn this 

"Brightou? Paris?" 

" 0, ferther than that." 

" The grave. That is the journey I 
should like to take." 

"So you shall, some day ; but, just now, 
it is a foreign port you are bound for. Go 
and pack," 

"I obey." And she was creeping off, but 
he called her back and kissed her, and said, 
"Now, I'll tell you where you are going; 
but you must solemnly promise me not to 
write one line to Sir Charles Basaett." 

She promised ; bnt cried as soon as she 
had promised ; whereat the Admira! in- 
ferred he had done wisely to exact the 
promise. - 

" Well, my dear," said he, " we are jjoing 
to Baden. Your aunt Molineux is there. 
She is a woman of great delicacy and pru- 
dence, and has daughters of her own all 
well married, thanks to her motherly care. 
She will bring you to your senses better 

Next evening they left England, by the 
mail ; and the day after, Richard Bassett 
learned this through his servant, and went 
home triumphant, and, indeed, wondering 
at his success. He ascribed it, however, to 
the Nemesis whb.i dogs the heels of those 
who inherit the estate of another. 

Such was tboonly moral reflection he made, 
though the business in general, and partic- 
ularly his share in it, admitted of several. 

Miaa Somerset also hcMii of it, and t«ld 
Mr. Oldfield ; he told Sir Charles Bassett. 

That gentleman sighed deeply, and siud 
nothing. He had lost all hope. 



The whole matter appeared stagnant for 
about ten days ; and then a dehcate hand 
stirred the dead waters cautiously. Mr. 
Oldfield, of all people in the world, received 
a diort letter iiom. Bella Bruce. 

'< KonriisBERe Hotei., Badeh. 

" Miss Bruce preaeias her complimaits to Mr. 
Otdfidd, and will feel much Miged if he will send 
her the name and address of that braBe lady who 
aiXoinpanUd kim la her father's hmae. 

" Miea Bruce desires to thank that ladg, person- 
oily, for ker brave defence of oae with whom U 
would be improper in her to comia'inicate ; but the 
can never be indifferent to his welfare, nor hear of 
his SM^eWnja mUiavi deep strtrom." 

" Confound it I " said Solomon Oldfield, 
" What am I to do ? I must n't tell her it 
is Miss Somerset." So the wary lawyer 
had a copy of the lettor made, and sent to 
Misa Somerset for instructions. 

Miss Somerset sent for Mr. Marsh, who 
was now more at her beck and call than 
ever, and told him she had a ticklish letter 
to write. "I can talk with the best," said 
she ; " but the moment I sit down and take 
up a pen, something cold runs up my 
shoulder, and then down my back-bone, 
and I 'm palsied. Now you are always 
writing, and can't say ' Bo ' to a goose, in 
company. Let us mix ourselves. J '11 
walk about, and speak my mind ; and then 
you put down the cream, and send it." 

From this ingenious process resulted the 
following composition ; — 

" Sfc vAoat Miss Bruoe is good enough to call 
' the brave ladg,' happened to know the truth, and 
thai lempled her to try and baffle an anon^om 
slanderer who was ruining the hapfineas of a ladg 
and gentleman. Being a person if warm tiapvhpa, 
she went great lengths ,- bat she now wishes to retire 
'■■■ the shade. She is Jlattered Inj Miss Brace's 
'e to know her, and some day, perhaps, may 
nd her of it. Bat, at present, she mnit deny 
herself that honor. If her rtamns wen known. 
Miss Brace would not be offended, nor hurt; she 
woald entirdy approve (ten. 

Soon after thia, as Sir Charles Bassett sat 
by the fire, disconsolate, his servant told 
him a lady wanted to see him. 

"Who IS it?" 

"Bez pardon. Sir Charles; but it is a 
kind of a sort of a nun, Sir Charles." 

" 0, a Sister of Charity 1 Perhaps the 
one that nursed me. Admit her, by all 
means." 

The Sister came in. She had a large 
veil on. Sir Charles received her with 
profound respect, and thanked her, with 
some little hesitation, for her kind attention 
to liim. She stopped him by saying that 
was merely her duty. " But," said she, 
softly, " words fell from yon, on the bed of 
sickness, that touched my heart. And, be- 
sides, I happen to know the lady." 

" You know my Belial " cried Sir Charles. 
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" Ah, f hen no wonder you apeak ao kindly ; 
you can feel what I have lost. She has left 
England to avoid me." 
" All the better. Where ahe is, the door 



the truth irom Mr. Oldiield. and she knows 
who wrote the anonymous letter." 

" And who did 't " 

"Mr. Richard Bassett." 

This amazed Sir Charles. 

" The Bcoundrel I " aaid he, after a long 
silence. 

" Well, then, why let that fellow defeat 
you, for his own ends V I would go at once 
to Baden. Your leaving England would be 
one more proof to her that she has no rival. 
Stick to her like a man, an-, and you will 
win her 1 tell you. 

These words from a nun amazed and 
fired him. He rose from hia chair, flushed 
with sudden hope and ardor. " 1 'II leave 
for Baden to-morrow morning." 

The Sister rose to retire. 

" No, no," cried Sir Charlea. " I have 
not thMiked yon. I ought to so down on 
my tneea and bless you for ^1 this. To 
whom ami so indebted?" 

" No matter, sir." 

"But it does mat(«r. You nursed me, 
and perhaps saved my life, and now you 
give me back the hopes that make life 
aweet. You will not trust me with your 
name ? " 

" We have no name." 

" Your voice at times sounds very lite — 
no, 1 will not affront you by auch a compari- 

" I 'm her sister," aaid she, like litjhtning. 

This announcement staggered Sir Charles, 
and be was silent and uncomfortable. It 
gave him a chill. 

The Sister watched him keenly, but said 
nothinsr. 

Sir Charles did not know what to say, so 
he asked to see Uer face. "It must be as 
beautiful as your heart." 

The Sister shook her head. " My face 
has been disfigured by a frightful disorder." 

Sir Charles uttered an ejaculation of 
regret and pity. 

" I could not bear to f^how it to one who 
esteems me as you seem to do. But per- 
haps it wUl not a'ways be ao." 

" I hope not. You are young and Heaven 
is good. Can X do nothing for you ? who 
have done so much for me '/ " 

" Nothinjf — unless " — said she, feigning 
vast timidity, "you could spare me that 
ring of yours, as a remembrance of the part 
I have played in this affair." 

Sir Charles colored. It was a ruby of 
the purest water, and had been two centu- 
ries in his feniily. He colored, but was too 
fine a gentleman to hesitate. " He said, 



" By all means ; but it is a poor thing to 
offer you." 

" I shall value it very much." 

" Say no more. I am tbrtunate iu having 
anything you deign to accept." 

And m the ring changed nands. 

The Sister now put it on her middle 
finger, and held up her hand, and her bright 
eyes glanced at it, through her vtil, with 
that delight which her sex in general feel 
at the possession of a new bawble. She 
recovered herself, however, and told him, 
soberly, the ring ahould return to bis family 
at her deaih, if not before. 

" J will give you a piece of advice for it," 
swd she. "Miss Biuce has foxy hair and 
she is vciy timid. Don't you taie her ad- 
vice about commanding her. She would 
like to be yonr slave 1 Don 't let her. 
Coas her to speak her mind. Make a 
finend of her. Don 't you put her to this — 
that she must diapleaae you or else deceive 
yon. She jnight choose wrong, especially 
with that colored hair." 

" It is not in her nature to deceive." 

"It is not in her nature to displease. 
Excuse me ; I am too fanciful and look at 
women too close. But I know your happi- 
ness depends on her : all your eggs are in 
that one basket. Well, I have told you 
how to carry the basket. Good by." 

Sir (. harlea saw her out, and bowed re- 
speclfuUy to her in the hall, while his ser- 
vant opened the street door. He did her 
this homage aa his benefactress. 

When Admbal and Miss Bruce reached. 
Baden, Mrs. Molineus was away on avisit; 
and this disappointed Admiral Bruce, who 
had counted on her assistance to manage 
and comfort Bella. Bella needed the latter 
very much ; a glance at her pale, pensive, 
lovely face, was enough to show that sor- 
row was rooted at her neart. She was sub- 
jected to no restraint, but kept the house of 
her own accord, thinking, aa persons of her 
age are apt to do, that her whole history 
must be written in her face. Still, of course, 
she did go out sometimes, and one cold, but 
bright ^ernoon she was strolling languidly 
on the parade, when all in a moment she 
met Sir Charles Basselt fajie to face. 

She gave an eloquent scream, and turned 
pale a moment, and then the liot blood 
came rubbing, and then it retired, and she 
stoad at bay, with heaving bosom, and great 

Sir Charles held out both hands pathet- 
ieally. " Don't you be afraid of me." 

When she found he was so al'raid of of- 
fending her, she became more courageous. 
" How dare you come here ? " said she, but 
with more cvuiosity than violence, for it had 
been her dream ol^hope he would come. 

" How could I keep away, when I heard 
you wore here ? " 
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" You must not speak to me, sir. I am 
forbidden." 

" Pray do not condemn mo, unheard." 

" If I listen to you I shall believe you. I 
won't hear a word. Gentlemen can do 
things that ladies cannot even speak about. 
Talk to my aunt Molineux ; our fete de- 
pends on her. This will tea«h you n 
be Eo wicked. What business have gentle- 
men to be so wicked? Ladies are not. So, 
it is no use, Iwill not hear a syllable, 
ashamed to be seen speaking to you. You 
are a bad character. O Charles, is it 
trne you had afit ? " 

« Yes." 

" And have you been very ill ? You look 
ill." 

" I am better now, dearest." 

"' Dearest!' Don't call me names. How 
dare yon keep speaking to me, when I re- 
quest you not ? " 

" But I can't excuse myself, and obtain 
my pardon, and recover your love, nuLess J 
am allowed to speak." 

" O, you can speak to my aunt Moli- 
neux, and she will read you a fino lesaon." 

" Where is she ? " 

" Nobody knows. But there is her house, 
the one mith the iron gate. Get her ear 
first, if you really love me ; and don't yon 
ever waylay me again. If you do, 1 shall 
say something rude to you, sir. 0, I 'm so 
happy 1 " 

Having let this out, she hid her face with 
her bauds, and fled like the very wind. 

At dinner-time she was in high spirits. 

The Admiral congratulated her. " Brava, 
Bell I Youth, and health, and a foreign 
six, will soon care you of that folly." 

Bella blushed deeply, and said nothing. 
The truth stru^led within her, too, but she 
shrank from giving p^n and receiving ex- 
postulation. 

She kept the house, though, for two days, 
partly out of modesty, partly out of an 
honest and pious desire to obey her father 
as much as she could. 

The third day Mrs. Molineus arrived, 
and sent over to the Admiral. 

He invited Bella to come with him. She 
consented eagerly ; but was so long in dress- 
ing that he threatened to to without her. 
She implored hun not to do that ; and, after 
a monstrous delay, the motive of which the 
reader may perhaps divine, fiither and 
daughter called on Mrs. Molineux. She re- 
ceived them very afTectionately. But, when 
the Admiral, with some hesitation, began to 
enter on the great. suWect, she said, ouietly, 
"Bella, my dear, eo for a walk, and come 
back to me in half an hour.'* 

" Aunt Molineujt I ' swd Bella, extending 
both her hands imploringly to that lady. 

Mrs. Molineux was proof against this 
blandishment, and Bella had to go. 



When she was gone, this lady, who, both 
as wife and mother, was literally a model, 
rather astonished her brother the Admiral. 
She said, " I am sorry to tell you that you 
have conducted this matter with perfect im- 
propriety, both you and Bella. She had no 
business to show you that anonymons letter ; 
and, when she did show It yon, you should 
have taken it from her, and told her not to 
believe a word of it." 

" And married my daughter to a liber- 
tine 1 Why, Charlotte, I am ashamed of 

Mrs. Molineux colored hi^h ; but she kept 
her temper; and ignored Uie interruption. 
"Then, if you decided to ^o into so indeli- 
cate a question at all (and really you were 
not bound to do so on anonymous informa- 
tion), why then you should have sent for 
Sir Charles, and given him the iettor, and 

S[t him on his honor to tell you the truth, 
e would have told you the fact, instead of 
a garbled version ; and the fact is that, be- 
fore he knew Bella, he had a connection 
which he prepared to dissolve, on torma very 
honorable to himself as soon as he engaged 
himself to your daughter. What is there in 
that? Vfhj, it IS common, universal, 
amongst men of fashion. I am so vexed 
*■ evercame to Bella's knowledge: really, it 
dreadful to me, as a mother, that such a 
thing should have been discussed before that 
chili Complete innocence means complete 
^oranee; and that is how all my girls 
■ to their husbands. However, what 
1st do now is to l«ll her Sir Charles 
has satisfied me he was not to blame ; and, 
after that the subject must never be recurred 
to. Sir Charles has promised me never to 
mention it, and no more shall Bella. And 
now, my dear John let me congratulat* you. 
Your daughter has a high-minded lover, 
who adores her, with a fine estate ; he has 
been crying to me, poor fellow, as men will 
to a woman of my age ; and if vou have any 
respect for my judgment — ask him to din- 
She added that it might be aa well if, af- 
r dinner he were to take a little nap. 
Admiral Bruce did not fall into these 
ewB without discussion. I spare lie read- 
the dialogue, since he yielded at last, on- 
ly he stipulated that his sistor should do the 
dinner and the subsequent siesta. 
Bella returned, loolciug very wistful and 

" Come here, niece," siud Mrs. Molineux. 
" Kneel you at my knee. Now look me in 
the fiice. Sw Charles Bassett ha. loved you, 
and you only, from the day he first saw you. 
He loves you now as much as ever. Di you 
lovo him ?" 

" A shower of kisses, 
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and dross your beautiful hair a little better 
than that ; for be dines with me to-day," 

Who so bright and happy now as Bella 
Brace? 

The dreaded aunt did not stop there. 
She held that, after the peep into real life 
Bella Bruce had obtmned, for want of a 
molher 'e vigikDce, she ought to be a wife 
as soon as possible. So she gave Sir Charles 
a bint that Baden was a yery good place 
to be married iu; and, irom that moment, 
Sir Charles gave Bella and her father no 
rest till they consented. 

Little did Richard Baesett in England 
dream what was going on at Baden. He 
now surveyed the chimneyB of Hnntercumbe 
Hall with resignation, and eren with grow- 
ing complacencyj as chimm.-j's that ■would 
one day be his, since their owner would not 
be in a hurry to love ^ain. He ehot Sir 
Charles's pheasants whenever they strayed 
into his hedgerows, and be lived moderately 
and studied health. In a word, content 
with the result of his anonymous letter, he 
confined himself now to eannily outliving 
the wrongful heir, his cousin. 

One fine frosty day, the chimneys of Hun- 
tercombe began to show signs of life ; 
vertical columns of blue smoke rose in the 
air, one after another, till at last there 
were about forty going. 

Old servants flowed down fW>m London. 
New ones trickled in, with their boxes, from 
the country. Carriages were drawn ont into 
the Btable-yard, horses exercised, and a 
whisper ran that Sir Charles was coming to 
live on his estat«s, and not alone. 

Richard Bassett went about, inquiring 
cautiously. 

The rumor spread, and was confirmed by 
some little facts. 

At last, one fine day, when the chimneys 
were all smoking, the church bells began to 

Richard Bassett heard, and went out, 
scowling deeply. He found the village all 
agog with expectation. 

ftesently there was a loud cheer from 
the steeple, and a flag floated from the top 
of Huntercombe house. Murmurs. Distant 
cheers. Approaching cheers. The clatter 
ot horses' feet. The roil of wheels. Hun- 
tercombe gates flung wide open, by a cluster 
ot grooms and keepers. 

llien on came two outriders, ushered by 
loud hurrahs, and followed by a carri;^ 
and four that dashed through the village, 
amidst peals of delight from the villagers. 
The carriage was open, and in it sat Sir 
Charles and Bella Bassett ; she was lovelier 
than ever; she dazzled the very ^r with 
her beauty and her glorious hair : the hur- 
rahs of the villagers made her heart beat ; 
she pressed Sir Charles's hand tenderly, 
and literally shone with joy and pride : and 



be swept past Richard Bassett ; she saw 
directly, shuddered a moment, and half 
clung to her husband : then on again, and 
passed through the open gates amidst loud 
cheers. She alighted in her own hall, and 
walked, nodding and smiling sunnily, 
throudi two files of domestics and retainers; 
and thought no more of Richard Baseett, 
than some bright bird that has flown over a 
rattlesnakeand glanced down at him. But 
a gorgeous bir»f cannot always be flying. 
A snake can sometimes creep under her 
perch, and glare, and keep hissing, till fhe 
shudders, and droops, and lays her plumage 
'i the dust. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

GENEKAti.T, deliberate crimes are fol- 
lowed by some great punishment ; but they 
are also often attended in their course by 
briefer chastisements, single strokes from 
the whip that holds the round dozen in re- 
serve. These precursors of the grand expi- 
ation are sharp but kindly lashes ; for they 
tend to whip the man out of the wrong 

Such a stroke fell on Richard Bassett. 
He saw Bella Bruce sweep past him, cling- 
ing to her husband and shuddering at lum- 
feff. For this, then, he had plotted and 
intrigued and written an anonymous letter. 
The only woman he had ever loved at all 
went past him with a lock of aversion, and 
was his enemy's wife, and would soon be 
the mother of that enemy's children, and 
blot him forever out of the coveted inher- 

The man crept home and sat by his lit- 
tle fireside, crushed. Indeed, from that hour 
be disappeared and drank his bitter cup 

After a while it transpired in the vil- 
lage that he was very ill. The clergyman 
went to visit him, but was not admitted. 
The only person who cot to see him was hia 
friend Wheeler, a small but sharp attorney, 
\^ whose advice he acted in country matters, 
TTiis Wheeler was very fond of shooting, and 
could not get a crack at a pheasant except 
on Highmore, and that was a bond between 
him and its proprietor. It was Wheeler 
who had first told Baseett not to despair of 
possesMng the estates, since they had in- 
serted Sir Charles's heir-at-law in the en- 
tail. 

This Wheeler found him now so shrunk 

body, BO pale and haggard in face, and 

dejected in mind, that be was really 

shocked, and asked leave to send a doctor 

from the ndghboring town. 

"What to do?" said IHchard, moodily. 
's my mind; it 's not my body. Ab, 
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Wheeler, it is all oyer. I ami mine shall 
never have Huntevcombe now." 

" I '11 Mil you what it is," said Wheeler, 
almost angrily, " you will have fdx feet by 
two of it oefore long if you go on this way. 
Was ever such folly! to fret yourself out of 
this jolly world because yon can't get one 
particnlar slice of its upper crust; why, one 
bit of land is as good as another, and I '11 
show you how to get land, — in this neigh- 
borhood too ; ay, right under Sir Charles's 

" Show me that," said Baaeett, gloomily 
and incredulously. 

" Leave off moping, then, and I will. I 
advise lie Bank, you know, and Splatohett's 
farm la mortgaged up to the eyes. It is not 
the only one. I go to the village inns and 
pick up all the gossip I hear there." 

" How am I to find money to buy land ? " 

"I'll put you up to that too; but you 
must leave off moping. Hang it, man, never 
say die. Tliere are plenty of chances on 
the cards. Get your color back, and marry 
a gill with money, and turn that into land. 
The first thing is to leave off grizzling. 
Why, yon are playing the enemy's game : 
that can't be right, can it ? " 

This remark was the first that really 
roused the sick man. 

Wheeler had too few clients to lose one. 
He now visited Bassett almost d^ly, and, 
being himself foil of inventions and schemes, 
he got Bassett, by degrees, out of his leth- 
argy ; and he emerged into daylight a^ain ; 
but he looked thin, and yellow as a guinea, 
and he had turned miser. He kept bnt 
one servant, and fed her and himself at Sir 
Charles Bassett'a expense. He wired that 
gentleman's hares and rabbits in his own 
hedges. He went out with his gun every 
sunny afternoon and shot a brace or two of 
pheasants, without disturbing the rest; for 
he tooknodogwithhim torunand yelp, but 
a little boy, who quietly tapped the hedge- 
rows and walked the sunny banks and shaws. 
They never came home empty-handed. 

But, on those rarer occasions, when Sir 
Charles and his friends beat the Bassett 
woods, Eichard was stire to make a large 
bag ; for he was a coo!, unerring shot, and 
flushed the birds in hedgerows, slips of un- 
derwood, etc., to which the fairer sportsmen 
had driven them. 

These birds, and the surplus hares, he al- 
ways sold in the market town, and put the 
money into a box. The rabbits he ate, and 
also squirrels, and, above all, young hedge- 
he^; a gypsy tai^ht him how to cook 
them, viz. : by enclosing them in day, and 
baking them in wood embers; then the 
bristles adhere to the burnt clay, and the 
meat is juicy. He was his own garden- 
er, and vegetables cost him next to nolh- 
ijig. 



So he went on through all the winter 
months, and by the spring his health and 
strength were restored ; then he turned 
woodman; cut down every stick of timber 
in a little wood near his house, and sold it ; 
and then set to work to grub up the roots, 
for fires, and cleared it ibr tillage. The 
sum he received for the wood was much 
more than he expected, and this he made a 
note of. 

He had a big body that could work hard 
all day ; a big Hate, and a mania for the 
possession of land ; and so he led a truly 
Spartan life, and everybody in the village 
said he was mad. 

Whilst he led this hard life, Sh- Charles 
and Lady Bassett were the gayest of the 
gay. She was the beauty and the bride. 
Visits and invitations poured in from every 

Eart of the country. Sir Charles, flattered 
y the homage paid to his beloved, made 
himself younger and less fastidious, to in- 
dul w her ; and the happy pair olten drove 
twelve miles to dinner, and twenty to dine 
and sleep, — an excellent custom in that 
county, one of whoJ« favorit* toasts is 
wortli recording, — " Mattou dine where 

TOO PLEASE, AND BLEEP WHERE YO0 
DINE." 

They were at every ball, and gave one or 
two themselves. 

Above all, they enjoyed socieh' in that 
delightful form which is confined t* large 
houses. They would have numerous and 
well-assorted visitors staying at the house 
for a week or so, and all dining at a huge 
round table. But two o'clock P. M. was the 
time to see how hosts and guests enjoyed 
themselves ; the hall door of Huntercombe 
was approached by a flight of stone steps 
easy of ascent and about twenty-four feet 
wide; at the riding hour, the county ladies 
used to come, one after another, holding up 
their riding habits with one hand, and 
perch about this gigantic fiight of steps like 
peacocks and chat like jays, while the ^r- 
vants walked their horses about the gravel 
esplanade, and the foui^in-hand waited a 
little in the rear. A fine champing of bits 
and fidgeting of thoroughbreds there was 
till all were ready ; then the ladies would 
each put out her little foot with charming 
nonchalance to the nearest gentleman or 
groom, with a slight preference for the 
grooms, who were more practised ; the man 
lifted, the lady sprang at the same time, 
and into her saddle, like a bird, — Lady 
Bassett on a very quiet pony or in the car- 
riage to please some dowager, — and away 
they clattered in high spirits, a regular cav- 
alcade. It was a hunting county, and the 
ladies rode well ; square seat, light hand on 
the snaffle, the curb reserved for eases of 
necessity; and when they had patted the 
horse on the neck at starting, as all these 
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coaxing creatures must, they rode him with 
that well-bred ease and uncoasciousDess of 
being on a liorse which distinguishes ladies 
mho have ridden all their hves from the 
gawky snobbeBses in Hyde Park, who ride, 
if riding it can be called, with their elbowa 
uncoutWy fastened to their Eides as if by a 
rope, their hands at the pit of their stom- 
adis, and buth those hands, as heavy as a 
hcrusemMd's, pawing the poor horse with 
curb and snaffle at once; while the whole 
body breathes pretension and affectation, 
and seems to eay : " Look at me; I atu on 
horseback t Be startled at that — as T am 1 
and I have had lessons from a ridin^mas- 
ter ; he has taught me how a lady should 
ride — in Lis opinion, poor devil." 

The champing, the pawing, the mounting, 
and the clattering of these bright cavalcades, 
with the mtiaic of the women excited by 
motion, furnished a picture of wealth, and 
sayety, and happy country life, that cheered 
^e whole neighborhood, and contrasted 
strangely with the stern Spartan life of him 
who nad persuaded himself he was (he 
rightful owner of Huntereombe Hall. 

Sir Charles Bassett was a magistrate, 
and soon found himself a bad one. One 
day he made a little mistake, which, owing 
to his popularity, was very gently bandied 
by the Bench at their weekly meeting ; but 
still Sir Charles was ashamed and morti- 
fied. He wrote directly to Oldfield, for 
law-books, and that gentleman sent him an 
excellent selectbn, bound in smooth calf. 

Sir Charles now studied three hoars 
every day, except hunting-days, when no 
squire can work; and, as his study was his 
justice-room, he took care to find an au- 
thority before he acted. He was naturally 
humane, and rustic offenders, especially 
poachers and nmaway farm-servants, used 
to think themselves fortunate if they were 
taken before him, and not before Bqtiire 
Powyp, that was sure to ^ve them the sharp 
edge- of the law. So now Sir Charles was 
useful as well as ornamental. 

Thus passed fourteen months of happi- 
ness, wiUi only one little cloud ; there was 
no sign yet of a son and heir. But let a 
man be ever so powerful, it is an awkward 
thing to have a bitter inveterate enemy at 
his door watchin^forachance; Sir Charles 
began to realize i^s in the sixteeutb month 
of his wedded bliss. A small estate called 
" Spiatchett's " lay on his north side, and a 
marginal strip or this property ran right 
into a wood of his. This strip was 
wretched land, and the owner, imable to 
raise any white crop on it, had. planted it 
with larches. 

Sir Charles had made him a liberal offer 
for Spiatchett's about sis years ago ; but he 
had refiised point-blank, l>eing then in good 



Sir Charles now received a hint from one 
of his own game-keepers, that the old 
farmer was in a bad way and talked of 
selling. So Sir Charles called on him, and 
asked him if he would sell " Spiatchett's " 
" Why, I can't sell it twice," said 
the old man, testily. " Ton ha' got it, han't 
ye ? " It turned out that lUchM-d Bassett 
had been beforehand. The Bank had 

Siressed for their money, and threatened 
breclosure ; then Bassett had stepped in 
with a good price ; and, although the con- 
veyance was not signed, a stamped agree- 
ment was, and neither vendor nor purchaser 
could go back. What made it more gaJling, 
the proprietor was not aware of the feud 
between the Bassetts, and had thought to 
please Sir Charles, by selling to one of his 

Sir Charles Bassett went home seriously 
vexed; he did not mean to tell his wife ; 
but love's eye read his face, love's arm went 
round his neck, and love's soft voice, and 
wif tful eyes soon coaxed it out of him. 
"DeOT Charles," said she, "never mind. 
It is mortifying ; but think how much you 
have, and how little that wicked man has. 
Let him have that farm ; he has lost his 
self-respect, and that is worth a great many 
farms. For my part, I pity the poor wretch. 
Let hira try to annoy you ; vour wife will 
try, against him, to make you happy, my own 
beloved; and I think I may prove as etrong 
as Mr. Bassett," said she, with a look of 
inspiration. 

Her sweet and tender sympathy soon 
healed so slight a scratch. 

But they had not done with Spiatchett's 
yet. Just alter Christmas Sir Charles in- 
vited three gentlemen to beat his more dis- 
tant woods. Their guns bellowed in quick 
succession through the woods, and at last 
they reached the end of North Wood. Here 
they expected splendid shootine, as a great 
many cock-pheasants had already been seen 
running ahead. 

But, when they got to the end of the wood, 
they found Lawyer Wheeler standing against 
a tree just wiuiin Spiatchett's boundary ; 
and one of their own beaters reported liat 
two boys were stationed in the road, each 
tapping two sticks together to confine the 
pheasants to that strip of land, on which the 
low larches and high grass afforded a strong 

Sir Charles halted on his side of the boun- 

Then Wheeler told his man to beat, and 
up got the cock-pheasants, one after another. 
Whenever a pheasant whirred up the man 
left off beating. 

The lawyer knocked down three brace in 
no time, and those that escaped him, and 
turned back for the wood were brought 
down by Bassett, firing from the hard road. 
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Only those were spared that flew nortli- 
warda into " SplatAett' s." It waa a veri- 
table slaughter, planned with judgment and 
carried out in a most ungentiemanlike and 
unsportsmanlike manner. 

It goaded Sir Charles beyond his pa- 
tience. After several vain efforts to re- 
strain himself, be shouldered lus gun, and 
followed by his Mends, went bursting 
through the larches to Eichard Bas- 

" Mr. Bassett," said he, " this is most un- 
gentle manly conduut." 

" What is the matter, sir 7 Am I on your 
groand ? " 

"No ; but you are tailing a mean advan- 
tage of our being out. Who ever heard of 
a gentleman beating his boundaries (he very 
day a neighbor was out shooting and filling 
them with his game ? "' 

"O, that is it, is it? When justice is 
i^inst yon, you can talk of law; and when 
law is against you, yon appeal to justice. 
Let us be in one story or the other, please. 
The Huntercombe estates belong to me by 
birth. You have got them by legal trick- 
ery. Keep liiem, whilst you live. They 
will come to me one day, you knoio. Mean- 
time, leave me my little estate of ' Splatch- 
ett's.' For shame, sir; youhaverobbsdme 
of my inheritance and ray sweetheart ; do 

m grudge me a few cock-pheasants ? 

Tby, you have made me so poor they are 

" O," said Sir uWles, "if you are steal- 
ing my game to keep body and soul to- 
gether, I pity you. In that case, perhaps 
you will let my friends help you fill your 

Richard Bassett hesitated a moment ; but 
Wheeler, who had drawn near at the sound 
of the raised voices, made him a signal to 

" By all means," said he, adroitly. " Mr. 
Markham, your father often shot with mine 
over the Bassett estates. You are welcome 
tfl poor little ' Splatchett's.' Keep your 
men off. Sir Charles ; they are noisy bung- 
lers, and do more harm than good. Here, 
Tom 1 Bill I beat for the gentlemen. They 
shall have the sport. 1 only want the 

Sir Charles drew back, aifd saw pheas- 
ant after pheasant thnnder and whiz into 
the air, then collapse at a report, and fall 
like lead, followed by a shower of feathers. 

His friends seemed to he deserting hin 
lor !^chard Bassett. He left them ii 
charge of his keepers, and went slowly 

He said nothing to Lady Bassett till 
night, and then she got it ail from him. 
She was very indignant at many of the 
things; hut as for Sir Charles, allhis cousin's 
arrows glided off that high-minded gentle- 
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L, except one, and that quivered in his 
heart. " Yes, Bella," said he, " he told me 
he should inherit these estates. That is be- 
cause we are not blessed with children." 

Lady Bassett sighed. "But we shall be, 
someday. Shall we not?" 

" God knows," said Sir Charles, gloomily. 
"I wonder whether there was really any- 
thing unftiir done on our side, when the 
entail was cut ofl? " 
" Is ihat likely, dearest ; why ? " 
" Heaven seems to be on bis side." 
" On the side of a wicked man ? " 
" But he may be the father of innocent 
children." 

" Why, he is not even married." 
"lie will marry. He will not throw a 
chance away. It makes my bead dizzy, 
and my heart sick. Bella, now I can un- 
derstand two enecnies meeting alone in 
1 solitary place, and one killing the 
other in a moment of r^ ; for, when this 
scoundrel insulted me, I remembered his 
anonymous letter, and all his relentless, 
impenitent malice — Bella, I could have 
raised my gun, and shot him like a weasel." 
Lady Bassett screamed faintly, and flung 
sr arms round his neck. "O Charles, 
pray to God ag^nst such thoughts. Ton 
shall never go near that man again. Don't 
think of onr one disappointment : think of 
all the blessings we enjoy. Nevei' mind 
that wretched man's hate. Think of your 
wife's love. Have I not more power to 
make you happy than he has to afflict you, 
my adored ? " These sweet words were 
accompanied by a wife's divine caresses, 
with the honey of her voice, and the liquid 
sunshine of her loving eyes. Sir Charles 
slept peacefully that night, and foro;ot his 
one grief, and his one enemy, for a brae. 

Not so Lady Bassett. She lay awake ail 
night and thought deeply of Richard Bas- 
sett and " his unrelenting, impenitent 
malice." Women of her fine fibre, when 
they think long and earnestly on one thing, 
have often divinations. The dark Futnre 
seems to be illuminated a moment at a time 
by flashes of lightning, and they discern the 
indistinct forms of events to come. And 
so it was with Lady Bassett; in the stilly 
night, a terror of the future, and of Richard 
Bassett, crept over her, — a terror dispropor- 
tioned to his past acts and apparent power. 
Perhaps she was oppressed at having an 
enemy, — she who was bom to be loved : 
at all events, she was full of feminine divi- 
nations, and forebodings, and saw by flashes, 
many a poisoned arrow fly from that quiver, 
and strike the beloved breast. It had al- 
ready discharged one that had parted them 
for a lime, and nearly killed Sir Charles. 

Daylight cleared away much of this dark 
terror, but left a sobsr di-ead, and a strange 
resolution. This timid creature, stimulated 
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by love, determined to waWh the foe, and 
defend her husband with all her little 
power. Ali maaner of deviceB passed 
through her head, but wtre rejected, be- 
cause if Love Eaid " Do wonders," Timidity 
said "Do nothing that yon have not seen 
other wives do. " So she remiuned, schem- 
ing, and longing, and fearing, and passive, 
aifdaif^. But the next day she conceived a 
vague idea, and, all in a heat, rang for her 
maid. While the maid was coming, she 
fell to blushing at her own boldness, and, 
jnst as the maid opened the door, her ther- 
mometer fell so low that — the sent lier iip- 
Btairs for a piece of work. O lame and 
impotent conclusion I 

Just before luncheon, she happened to 
look through a window, and to see the head 
gamekeeper crossing the park, and coming 
to the house. Now this was the very man 
she wanted to speak ta. The sudden temp- 
tation surprised her out of her timidity. 
She rang the heO again, and sent for tbe 

That Colossus wondered in his mind, and 
felt uneasy at an inviiation so novel How- 
ever he clattered into the morning-room, in 
his velveteen coat, and lealhem gaiters up 
to his thigh, pulled his front hair, bobbed 
his head, and then stood firm in body as 
him of Rhodes, but in mind much abashed at, 
finding himself in her ladyship's presence. 

The lady, however, did not prove so very 
terrible. 

" May I inquire your name, sir ? " said 
she, veiy respectfully. 

" Moses Moss, my lady." 

" Mr. Moss, I wish to ask you a queelion 
or two. May 11" 

'■ That you may, my lady." 

" I want you to explain — if you will be 
so good — how the proprietor of'Splatch- 
ett's ' can shoot all Sir Charles's pbcaaants." 

" Lord I my lady, we ain't come down to 
that. But he do shoot more tban his share, 
that 'a sure an' sartMn. Well, my lady — 
if you please — game is just like Christians, 
it will make for sunny spots. Highmorehas 
got a. many of them there, with good cover, 
and so we breeds for him. As for Splatch- 
ett's that don't hurt we, my lady ; it is all 
arable land and dead hedges with no bot- 
tom ; only there 's one little tongue of it 
runs into North Wood, and planted with 
larch ; and, if you please, my lady, there is 
always a kind of coars« grass grows under 
young laii?hes, and makes a strong cover for 
game. So, beat North Wood which way 
you will, them artful old cocks will run 
ahead of ye, or double back into them 
larches ; and yon see Mr. Bassett is not a 
gentleman like Sir Charles; he is always a 
mouchin^ about, and the biggest poacher in 
the parish; and so he drops on to 'em out of 
boimds." 



they would most litely get shot ; but 1 don' 
thini as they 'd mind that much, if you had 
set your heart on it, my lady. Dall'd if 
I would, for one." 

" O Mr. Moss I Heaven forbid that any 
man should be shot tor me. Ho, not for all 
the pheasants in the world. I '11 try and 
think of some other way. I should like to 
see the place. May I ? " 

" Tee, my lady, and welcome.' 

" How Ehail 1 get to it, air ? " 

" You can ride to the ' Woodman's Rest,' 
my lady, and it is scarce a stone's-tbrow 
from tiere ; but 't is baddish travelling for 
the likes of you." 

She appointed an hour, rode with her 
groom to the public-house, and thence was 
ush, through brier, to 
husband had been so 

Moss's comments became very intelligible 
to her the moment she saw the place. She 
said very little, however, and rode home. 

Next day she blushed high, and asked 
Sir Charles for a hundred pounds to spend 
upon herself. 

Sir Charles smiled, well pleased, and gave 
it her, and a kiss into the bargain. 

" All I but," said she, " that is not all." 

" 1 am glad of it. You spend too little 
money on yourself, — a great deal too little." 

" ITiat is a compldnt you won't have 
long to make. 1 want to cut down a few 
trees. May 11" "■ 

" Going to build ? " 

" Don't ask me. It is for myself-" 

" That is enough. Cut down every stiek 
on the estate, if you like. Tlie barer it 
leaves us the belter." 

" Ah, Charles, you promised me not. I 
shall cut with great discretion, 1 assure 
you." 

"As you please," sdd Sir Charles. "If 
you want to make me happy, deny yourself 
nothing. Mind, I shall be angry if yon do," 
.Soon after this, a gaping quidnunc came 
to Sir Charles and told hun Lady Bassett 
was felling trees in North Wood. 

" And pray who has a better right to fell 
trees in any wood of mine ? " 

"But she id building a wall." 

" And who has a better right to build a 
wall?" 

With the delicacy of a gentleman he 
would not go near the place after this till 
she asked bim, and that was not long. She 
came info his study, all beaming, and invited 
him to a ride. She took him into North 
Wood, and showed him her work. Richard 
Bassett'splantation, hitherto divided from 
North Wood only by a boundary scarcely 
visible, was now shut off by a brick wall : 
on Sir Charles's side of that wall evray stick 
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of dmber was felled and removed, for a dis- 
tance of fiftf yards, and about twenty yards 
from the wall a belt of latches nas planted, 
a little hi<;her than cabbages. 

Sir Cbarbs looked amazed, at first ; but 
Boon observed how llioroushly his enemy 
was defeated. " My poor Bella," said he, 
" to think of your taking all this trouble 
about such a thiaw — " He stopped to 
kisa her very teuderiy, and she shone with 
joy and innocent pride. " And 1 never 
thought of this 1 lou astonieh me, Bella." 

" Ay," said she, in high spirits now ; " and, 
what IS more, I have astonished Mr. Moss. 
He swd, ' I wish I had yonr head-piece, 
my lady.' 1 could have toid him Love 
sharpens a woman's wits ; hut I reserved 
that little adage for you." 



" It is all m^hty fine, fair lady, but you 
have told me a fib. Yon said it was to be 
all for yourself, and got a hundred pounds 
out of me." 

" And BO it was for myself, you silly thing. 
Are you not myself? and the part of my- 
self I love the best." And her supple wrist 
wat round his neck in a moment. 

They rode home together, hke lovers, and 
comforted each other. 

lUchard Bassett, with Wheeler's assist- 
anee, had borrowed money of Highmore to 
buy Splatchett's : he now borrowed money 
on Splatchett's, and bought Dean's Wood, a 
wood, with patches of erass, that lay on the 
east of Sir Charles's boundary. He gave 
inteen hundred pounds for it, and sold 
thousand pounds' worth of timber off it 
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the first year. Thia soucds incredible ; but 
owing to tlie euatom of felling only ripe 
trees, kuded pvopvietora had no snre clew to 
the Talueofall the timber on an acre. Rjcb- 
ard Bassett had fbtmd this oat, and bought 
Dean's Wood upon the above terms : i. e., 
the vendor g-ave him the soil, and three 
hundred pounds, gratis. He grubbed the 
roots, and sold them for fuel, and plants 
ed larches to catch the overflow of Sir 
Charles's game; the ^asB grew beautifully, 
DOW the trees were down, and be let it for 

He then, still under Wheeler's advice, 
came out into the world again, improved 
his dress, and called on several county fami- 
lies, with a view to marrying money. 

Now in the country they do not despise a 
poor gentleman of good lineage, and Bassett 
was one of the oldest names in the county ; 



his late hermit life 

riosity. This he soon turned to sympathy, 

by comrounicating that he wai proud but 

Eoor; robbed of the vast estates that be- 
mged to him by birth, he had been nnwill- 
iug to take a lower portion. However, 
Heaven had prospered him; the wrongful 
heir was childless ; he was the b^r-at-law, 
and ielt he owed it to the estate, which must 
return to his line, to assume a little more 
public importance than he had done. 

Wherever he was received he was sure to 
enlarge upon his wrongs ; and he was be- 
lieved, for he was notoriously the direct 
heir to BMsett and Huntercombe, but the 
family arrangement, by which his father had 
been houffht out, was known oniy to a few. 
He readfiy obtained sympathy, and many 
persons were disgustea at Sir Charles's il- 
liberality in not making him some compcn- 
sation. To use the homely expression of 
Govett, a small proprietor, the baronet might 
as well have given him back one pig out of 
his own farrow ; i. e., one of the many farms 
comprised in that large estate- 
Sir Charles learned that Richard was un- 
dermining bim in the county, but was too 
proud to interfere ; he told Lady Bassett be 
should say nothing until some gentleman 
should indorse Mr. Bassett's falsehoods. 

One day. Sir Charles and Lady Baasett 
were invited to dine and sleep at Mr. Hard- 
wicke's, distant fifteen miles ; they went and 
found Richard Bassett dining there, by Mrs. 
Hardwicke's invitation, who was one of 
those ninnies that flinj guests together with 
no discrimination. 

Richard had expected this to happen 
sooner or later, ao he was comparatively 
prepared, and bowed stiffl;^ to Sir Charles. 
Sir Charles stared at Mm in return. This 
was observed ; people were uncomlbrtable, 
espedally Mrs. Hardwicke, whose thought- 
lessness was tio blame for it all. 



At a very early hour Sir Charles ordered 
his carriaae and drove home instead of stay- 
ing all ni^t. 

Mrs. Hardwicke, being a fool, must make 
a little more mischief. She blubbered to 
her husband, and he wrote Sir Cliarles a 



Sir Charles replied that he was the only 
person aggrieved; Mr. Hardwicke ought 
not to have invited a blackguard to meet 

Mr. Hardwicke replied that he had never 
heard a Bassett called a blackguard before, 
and had seen nothing in Mr. Bassett to 
justify an epithet so unusual amongst gen- 
tlemen. "And to be frank with you, Sir 
Charles," said he, " I think this bittemess 
against a poor gentleman whose estates you 
are so fortunate as to possess is not consist- 
ent with your general character, and is in- 
deed unworthy of you." 

To this Sir Charles Bassett replied : — 

"Dear Mb. HAnnwiOKE, — You have ap- 
plied some remarks fo me which I will endeavof to 
forget, as Oim !«ae lor/WeB in entire ii/norance of 
the tridh. But, if im are to remain fiiemis, I ex- 
pect i/oa lo bdieee me ti/hea I tell yoa that Mr. 
Richard Bassett has never been wromied by me or 
miae, bat has wrongid me and Ladg Bassett deeply. 
He is a dishonorable scoaiidrd, not entitled toheT»- 
edved in society ; and if, afer this ossarance, you 
recare him, IsliaU never darken your doors again. 
So pleaSB let im knoiB your detisiiin. 



lib, Hardwicke chafed under tliis, but 
Prudence stepped in ; he was one of the 
county members, and Sir Charles could com- 
mand three hundred votes- 
He wrote back to say be had received 
Sir Charles's letter with pain, but of coiu-se 
he could not disbelieve him, and therefore 
he should invite IVlr. Bassett no more fill the 
matter was clea ed 

But Mr Ho! iw eke thus brought to book 
was nettle 1 at his o vn meannee'? ^o he 
sent Sir Charles s ktl«r to M Ei haid 
BaseU 

Ba-iiett foamed w th rage ind wrote a 
long lettei rivmg with insults to bir 
Chailes 

He WIS in the act of direoti g it ^^hen 
Whee er called on I m Ba eft howed 
him Sn Charl s s letter Wl eeler read 
it. 
" Now read what I say to him in reply." 
Wheeler read Bassett's letter, threw it 
into the fire, and kept it there with the 

"Lucky I called," said he, dryly. " Saved 
yon a thousand pounds or so. You must 
not write a letter without me." 

" What, am I fo sit stilt and be insulted 'I 
You 're a pretty Mend." 
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"T am a wise friend. This is a more 
serious matter than you seem to thiab." 

"Libel I" 

" Of courae. Why, if Sir Charles had 
consulted me, I could not have dictated a 
better letter. It closes everj- chini a de- 
fendant in libel can creep out by. Kow 
take your pen and write to Mr. Haid- 

" DEiH Sir, — / haoe receivi^ your letter cm- 
taining a libel wrilleti by Sir Ciarles Baaselt. Mi/ 
reply will be pablic- 

" Yours very iru/y, 

" ElCHAKD BaSSBIT." 

"Istli^all?" 

"Every syllable. Nowmind: you never 
go to Hardwicke House again ; Sir Charles 
has got you banished from that house ; spe- 
cial damage I There never waa a prettier 
case for a jury; the rightful heir foully 
slandered by the possessor of his hereditary 
estates." 

This picture excited Bassett, and he 
■walked about raving with malice and lon^ 
ing for the time when he should stand in 
the witaess-box and denounce his enemy. 

" Ko, no," said Wheeler, " leave that to 
counsel; yon mast play the mild victim in 
the witness-box. who is the defendant's 
Bolidtor ? We ought to serve the writ on 

" No, no ; serve it on himself." 

" What for. Mnch better proceed like 

Bassett got in a passion at beia^ con- 
tradicted in everything. " J (ell yju, said 
he, " the more I can irritate and exasperate 
this villain, the better. Besides, he slan- 
dered me behind my back ; and I '11 have 
the writ served upon himself. I '11 do 
everything I can to take Mm down. If a 
man wants to be my lawyer, he must enter 
into my feelings a little." 

Wheeler, to whom he was more valuable 
than ever now, consented somewhat reluc- 
tantly ; and called at Huntercombe Hall 
next day, with the writ, and sent in Iiis 

Lady Bassett heard of this, and asked if 
it was Mr. Bissett's friend. 

The butler said he thought it waa. 

Lady Bassett went to Sir Charles in hi 
Bbudy. " O my dear," said she, " here i 
Mr. Bassett's lawyer." 

" Well 1 " 

" Why does he como here ? " 

" 1 don't know." 

" Don't see him." 

" Why not ? " 

" I am BO airaid of Mr. Bassett. He i 
our evil genius. Let me see this person, ir 
stead of you. Mat/ 1 1 " 

" Certainly not." 

" Might I see him_;7ra;, love 7 " 



" You will not see him at all." 

" Charles 1 " 

" No, Bella ; I cannot have these animals 
talking to my wife." 

" But, dear love, I am so full of forebod- 
ings. You know, Charles, I don't oiten 
presume to meddle; but I am in torture 
about this man. If you receive him, may I 
be with you? Then we shall be two to 

"No, no," said Sir Charles, testily ; then, 
seeing her beautiful eyes fill at the refusal 
and the unusual tone, he relented. " You 
may be in hearing, if you like. Open that 
door, and sit in the little room." 

" O, thank you ! " 

She stepped into the room, a very small 
sitting-room. She had never been in it be- 
fore, and while she was examining it, and 
thinking how she could improve its appear- 
ance, Mr. Wheeler was shown into the 
study. Sir Cliarles received him standing, 
to intimate that the interview must be brief. 
This, and the time he had been kept wait- 
ing in the hall, roused Wheeler's bile, and 
he entered on his subject more brusquely 
than he had intended. 

" Sir Charles Bassett, you wrote a letter 
to Mr. Hardwicke, reflecting on my client, 
Mr. Bassett, — a most unjustifiable let- 
ter." 

" Keep your opinion to your-ielf, sir. I 
wrote a letter, calling iiim what he is." 

" No, SU-, that letter is a libel." 

" It is the truth." 

" It is a maiieious libel, sir ; and we shall 
punish you for it. I hereby serve you with 
this copy of a writ. Damages, five thou- 
sand pounds." 

A sigh from the next room passed unno- 
ticed by the men, for their voices were now 
raised in anger. 

" And so tliat is what you came here for. 
Why did you not go to my solicitor ? You 
must be as great a blackguard as yonr cli- 
ent to serve yonr pahry writs on me in my 
own house." 

"Not blackguard enough to insult a gen- 
tleman in my own house. If yon had been 
civil, I might have accommodated matters ; 
but now I 'II make you smart — ugh I " 

Nothing provokes a high-spirited man 
more than a menace. Sir Charles, threat- 
ened in hia wife's hearing, shot out his right 
arm with surprising force and rapidity, and 
knocked Wheeler down in a moment. 

In came Lady Bassett, with a scream, 
and saw the attorney lying doubled up, and 
Sir Charles standing over him, blowing like 
a ^ampus, with rage and excitement. 

But the next moment he staggered and 
gasped, and she had to support bim to a 
seat. She rang the bell for aid, then 
kneeled, and took his throbbing temples to 
her wifely bosom. 
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Wheeler picked Mmself up, and, seated 
on his hama, eyed the pair with concentrated 

" Aha I Ton have hurt yoarself more 
than me. Two suita against you now, in- 
stead of one." 



" Conduct thia person from the house," 
said Lady Bassett, t« a servant wlio entered 
at tliat moment. 

"All right, my lady," said Wheeler; 
" I 'II remind you of that word when this 
house belongs to us." 
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CHAPTEH THE EIGHTH. 

With this bitter reply Wheeler retired 
precipitafely ; the shaft pierced but one 
bosom ; for the devotea wife, with the 
swift ingenuity of woman's love, had put 
both ber hands ri^ht over her husband's 
eai^, that ho mi^t hear no more in- 

Sir Charlea very nearly had a fit; but 
bis wife loosened his neckcloth, caressed 
his throbbing head, and applied eau-de-Co- 
logne to his nostrils : he got better, but felt 
dizzy for about an hour. She made him 
come into her room and lie down : she 
huQg over him curling as a vine, and light 
as a oird, and her kisses lit softhr as down 
upon his eyes, and her words of lore and 
pity murmured music in his eaM, tdU he 
slept and that danger passed. 

JFor a day or two after this boih Sir 
Charlea and Lady Bassett avoided the un- 
pleasant subject. But it had to be faced; 
so Mr. Oldfield was summoned to Huntev- 
eombe, and all engagements given up for 
the day, tliat he might dine alone with them 
and talk the matter over. 

Sir Charles thou^htheconldjustity; but, 
when it came to 3ie point, he could only 
prove that fiiehard had done several un- 
gentlemanlike things, of a nature a stout 
jury would consider Iriflea. 

Mr. Oldfield said of coarse they must enter 
an appearance ; and, this done, the wisest 
course would be to let him see Wheeler, 
and try to compromise the suit. " It will 
cost }^u a thousand pounds. Sir Charles, I 
dM« say ; but if it teaches you never to write 
of an enemy, or to an enemy, without ahow- 



' that mine enemy would write a book 
I say ' O that he would write a letter — 
without conaultihg hte solicitor.' " 

It was Lady Basaett's cue now to make 
light of troubles. "What does it matter, 
i&. Oldfield? All they want ia money. 
Yes, offer them a thouaand pounds to leave 
him in peace." 

So next day Mr. OldBeld called on Wheel- 
er, all smiles and civility, and asked him if 
he did not think it a pity cousins should 
quarrel before the whole county. 

" A great pity," said Wheeler. 



client has no alternative. No gentleman in 
the county would speak to Mni if he sat 
quiet under such contumely." 

After beating about the bosh the usual 
time, Oldfield said that Sir Charles was 
hungry for litigation, but that Lady Baaaett 
was averse to it. " In short, Mr, Wheeler, 
I will try and get Mr. Bassett a thousand 
pounds to forego this scandal." 

" I will consult him, and let you know," 
said Wheeler. "He iiappens to be intbe 

Oldfield called again in an hour. Wheeler 
told liim a thouaandpounds would be accept- 
ed, with a written apology. 

Oldfield shook his head. " Sir Charles 
ill never vrrite an apology ; right or wrong, 



"He will 



get a jury t 






Tou must not be too sure of that. You 
don't know the defence." 

Oldfield SMd this with a gravity which 
did him credit. 

Do you know it yourself? " said the 
other keen hand. 

Mr. Oldfield smiled haughtily, but said 
nothing. Wheeler had hit the mark. 

"By the by," said the latter, "there ia 

another little matter. Sir Charles assaulted 

for doing my duty to my client. 1 mean 

ue him. Here is the writ ; will you ac- 

O, certainly, Mr, Wheeler, and I am 
glad to find you do not make a habit of serv- 
ing writs on gentlemen in person." 

" Of course not I did it on a single oc- 
casion, contrary to my own wish; and went 
in person — to soften the blow — instead of 
sending my clerk." 

After this little spar, the two artists in 
law bade each oilier farewell with every 
demonstration of civility. 

Sir Charles would not apologize. 

The plaintiff Jiled his declaration. 

The defendant pleaded not guilty ; but 
did not disclose a defence. Tlie law allows 
a defendant in libel this advant^e. 

Plaintiff joined issue, and the trial was 
set down for the next assizes. 

Sir Charles was Irritated, but nothing 
more. Lady Bassett, with a woman's natu- 
ral shrinking fiiim puBlicity, felt it more 
deeply. She would nave given thousands 
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of hor own money, to keep the matter out of 
court. Bnt her very terror of Kichard Bae- 
sett restraned her. She was always think- 
ing about him, and had convinced herself he 
was the ablest vitiain in the wide woild ; and 
she thought to herself, " If, with bis small 
means, he annoys Charles so, what would he 
do if I were to enrich him ? He would 
crush us." 

As the trial drew near, she began to hover 
about Sir Chatles in his study, like an 
anxious hen. The maternal yearnings were 
awakened in her bv marriage ; and ebe had 
no child ; so her Cliarles in trouble was hus- 
band and child. 

Sometimes she would come in and just 
kiss his forehead, and run out again, casting 
back a celestial look of love at the door, 
and, though it was her husband she had 
kissed, she blushed divinely. At last one 
day she crept in and said, very timidly, 
" Charles, dear, the anonjTnous letter, is 
not that an excuse for libelling him — as 
they call telling the truth ? " 
" Why, of course it is. Have yougot it ? " 
" Dearest, the brave lady toot it away." 
" The brave lady I Who is that ? " 
" Why, the lady that came with Mr. Old- 
field, and pleaded your cause with papa ; 
O, so eloquently ! Sometimes, when I 
think of it now I feel almost jealous. Who 
is she?" 

" From what you have always told me, I 
think it was the Sister of Charity who 
nursed me." 

" You silly thing, she was no Sister of 
Charity, that was only put on. Charles, 
tell me the truth. What does it matter now? 
It was some lady who loved you." 

" Loved me, and set her wits to wort to 
man? me to you ? " 

" Women's love is so disinterested — 



" No, no ; she told me she was a sister of 
and no doubt that is the truth." 

" A sister of whom ? " 

" No matter : don't remind me of the 
past, it is odious Co me; and, on second 
t]ioao;hts, rather than stir up all that mud, it 
would be better not to use the anonymous 
letter, even if you could get it t^ain. 

Lady Bassett begged him to take advice 
on that ; meantime she would try to get the 
letter, and also the evidence that Kichard 
Basaett wrote it. 

" I see no harm in that," said Sir Charles, 
"only confine your communication to Mr. 
Oldfield. I will not have yon speaking or 
writing to a woman 1 don't know : and the 
more I think of her conduct the less I un- 
derstand it." 

" There are people who do good by 
stealth," suggested Bella, timidly. 
■ "Fiddlededee!" replied Sir Charles, "you 
are a goose — I mean an angel." 



Lady Bassett complied with the letter, 
but, goose or not, evaded the spirit of Sir 
Charles's command with considerable dex- 

"Dbas Mr. Oldmbld, — Yoa may guen 
what trouble I am in. Sir Charles will soon ham 
to appear in cyien court, and be talked against hy 
some greoi orator. That arumyisoas letter Mr. Bas- 
sM wrote me was verg base, and is surely amae Jos- 
t(ficatioa of the violent epithets my dear husband, 
ia an unhappy jHoment of irritation, has applied to 
Aim, 2^ brave lady has it. lam lurs she will 
not reftsa to send it me, / nrish I dare ask her to 
give It me with her mon hand; but I must not, I 
siqipuse. Pray tell her hom unhappy I am, and 
perhaps she wiU Jhixr us urith a ward of advice 
as well as the tetter. I renuiin, 
" Yours faithfully , 

"Bell4 Bassett." 

This letter was viritten at the brave lady ; 
and Mr. Oldfield did what was expected, he 
sent Miss Somerset a copy of Lady Bassett's 
letter, and some lines in his own hand, de- 
scribing Sir Charles's difficulty in a more 
business-like way. 

In due course Miss Somerset wrote him 
back, that ehe was in the country, hunting, 
at no very great distance from Huntercombe 
Hall; she would send up to town for her 
desk; the letter would be there, i/" she had 
kept it at aU. 

Oldfield groaned at tlus cool conjecture, 
and wrote back directly, urging expedition. 

This produced an enect he had not anti- 
cipated. 

One morning Lord Harrowdale's fox- 
hounds met at a large covert, about five 
miles &om Huntercombe, and Sir Charles 
told Lady Bassett she must ride to cover. 

" Yes, dear. — Charles, love, 1 have no 
spirit to appear in public. We shall soon 
have pubhcity enough." 

" That is my reason. I have not done, 
nor sdd, anything I am ashamed of, and 
you will meet the county on this and on 
every public occasion." 

" 1 obey," said Bella. 

" And look your best." 

"1 will, dearest." 

" And be in good spirits." 

"Must I?" 

" Yes." 

" I will try. Oh 1 — oh ! — oh ! " 

" Why, you poor-spirited little goose I 
Dry your eves this moment," 

"There. Oh I" 

" And kiss me." 

"There. Ah I kissing you is a great 
comfort." 

"It is one you are particularly welcome 
to. Now run away, and put on your habit, 
I'll have two grooms out ; one with a fresh 
horse for me, and one to look after you." 

"0 Charles I Pray don't make me 
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" No, no. Sot 30 tyrannical as that | 
hankie all I " 

"Do you know what I do whilst you are 
hauling ? I pray all the time that you may 
not get a fall and be hurt ; and I pray God 
to fo^ive you and all the gentlemen tor 
your cruelty in galloping with all those dogs 
after one poor little inoSensive thing, to 
hunt it, and kill it, — kill it twice, indeed, 
once with (error, and then over again with 
manding its poor Bttle hody," 

" This is cheerful," said Sir Charles, 
rather ruefully. " We cannot all be angels, 
like you. It is a glorious excitement. 
There, you are foo good for this world; I'll 
let you off going," 

" O no, dear. I won't be let off, now 
I tnow your wish. Only I beg to ride 
home as soon as the poor thing runs away. 
You would n't get me out of the thick covers, 
if I was a fox. 1 'd run round and round, 
and call on all my acquaintances tt) eet 

As she B^d this, her eyes turned towards 
each other in a peculiar way, andste looked 
extremely foxy ; but the look melted away 
directly. 

The hounds met, and Lady Bassett, who 
was still the beauty of (he county, was 
surrounded by riders, at first; but, as the 
hounds began to work, and every now 
and then a young hound uttered a note, 
they cantered about, and took up different 
posts, as experience suggested. 

At last a fox was found at the other end 
of the cover, and away galloped the hunters 
In that direction, all but four persons, — 
Lady Bassett, and her groom, who kept re- 
spectfully aloo^ and a lady and gentleman 
who had reined their horses up on a rising 
ground about a furlong distant. 

Lady Bassett, thus left alone, happened to 
look round, and saw the ladv level an op- 
era-glass towards her and look through it. 

As a result of this inspection, the lady 
cantered towards her. She was on a chest- 
nut gelding of great height and bone, and 
rode him as if they were one, so smoothly did 
she move in concert with his easy, munifi- 
cent strides. 

When she came near Lady Bassett, she 
made a liltle sweep and drew up beside her 
on the grass. 

There was no mistaking that tall figure 
and commanding face. It was the brave 
■ lady. Her eyes sparkled, her cheek was 
slightly colored with excitement ; she looked 
healthier and handsomer than ever, and also 
more feminine, for a reason the sagacious 
reader may perhaps discern, if he attends 
to the dialogue. 

" So," said she, without bowing or any 
other ceremony, "that littte rascal is troub- 
ling you again." 

Lady Bassett colored, and panted, and 



looked lovingly at her, before she could 
speak. At last she said, " Yes ; and you 
hiive come to help us again." 

" Well, the lawyer said there was no 
time to lose ; so I have brought you the 
anonymous letter." 

" O, thank you, madam, thank you." 

"But I'm afraid it will be of no use, 
unless you can prove Mr. Bassett wrote- it. 
It is in a disguised hand." 

" But you found him out by means of 
another letter." 

" Yea, but I can't give you that other 
letter, to have it road in a court of law, be- 
cause, do you see that gentleman there ? " 

" Yes." 

" That is Marsh." 

"0,isit?" 

" He is a fool ; but I ara going to marry 
him. I have been very ill since I saw you, 
and poor Marsh nursed me. Talk of wo- 
men nurses I If ever you are iU in ear- 
neat, as I was, write to me, and I'll send 
Giu Marsh. O, I hare no words to tell you 
s patience, his ibrbearance, his watchful- 
ness, his tenderness to a sick woman. It 
is no use, I must marry him ; and I could 
have no letter published that would give 

" Of course not. madam, do yon 
think I am capable of doing anything uiat 
would give you pain, or dear Mr. Maxek 
either ? " 
" No, no, you are a good woman." 
"Not half so good as you are." 
" You don't know what you are say- 

" O yes, I do." 

" Then I say no more ; it is rude to con- 
tradict. Good by. Lady Bassett," 

" Must you leave me so soon ? WiU yon 
not visit us ? May I not know the name 
of so sood a friend '/ " 

"Next week I shall be Mrs. Marsh." 

" And yon will ^ve me the great pleas- 
ure of having you at my house, 3^u and 
your husband? 

The lady showed some imitation at this, 
an imusual thing for her. She faltered, 
" Some d^, perhaps, if I make him as good 
a wife as Jhope to. What a lady you are t 
Vulgar people are ashamed to be grateful ; 
but you are a bom lady. G!ood by, before 
I make a fool of myself; and they are aU 
coming this way, by the dogs' music." 

" Won't you kiss me after bringing me 
this?" 

" Kiss you?" and she opened her eyes. 

" If you please," said Lady Bassett, bend- 
ing towards her, with eyes fidl of gratitude 



Then the other woman took her by the 
shoulders, and plunged her great gray orbs 
into Bella's. 

They kissed each other. 
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At that eontiet tl 
ch'ince her <,han ter all n a rnon ent ^he 
str'jme 1 Bella to her boitm and ki«aed 1 er 
passionately, and sobbed out wildh^ " O 
God, you are good to sinners. TMs is 
the happiest hour of my life — it is a ibre- 
runner. Bless you, sweet dove of inno- 
cence 1 You will be none the worse, and 1 
am all the better— Ahl Sir Charles I 
Hot one word about me (o him." 

And with these words, uttered with sud- 
den eneiwy, she spurred her f;reat horse, 
leaped the ditch, and burst through the 
dead hedge into the wood, and winded out 
of M.ght amongst the trees. 

Sir Charles came up astonished. " Why, 
who was that?" 

Bella's eyes began to rove, as I have be- 



fun,d s tied but bhe repl ed pretty prompt 
h Th br^ye iady heraelf she brought 
me the anonj mous letter lor j our defe) ce 

*' Why, how came she to know about it? 

" She did not tell me that. She was in 
a great hurry. Her jiatici was waiting for 

" Was it necessary to kiss her in the hunt- 
ing-field 7 " said Sir Charles, with something 
very like a frown. 

"I'd kiss the whole field, grooms and 
all, if they did you a great service, as that 
dear lady has," sdd Bella. The words were 
brave, but the accent piteous. 

" You are excited, Bella. You had bet- 
ter ride home," said Sir Charles, gently 
enough, but moodily. 

" Thank yon, Charles," said BeUa, glad 
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to eBca,pe further exEunination about tbis 
myBterious lady. She rode home according- 
ly. There she found Mr. Oldfield, and 
showed him the anonymous letter. 

He read it, and said it was a defence, but 
a, disagreeable one. " Suppose he says he 
wrote it, alid the facts were true ? " 

"But 1 don't think he will confess it, 
He is not a gentleman. He is very untruth. 
ftd. Can we not make this a trap to catch 
him, sir? He has no acruplea." 

Oldfield looked at her iu some surprise at 
her depth. 

" We must get hold of his handwriting," 
said he. " We must ransack the local banks ; 
find his correspondents." 

" Leave all that to me," said Lady Bas- 

Mr. Oldfield thought he might as weD 
please a beautiful and loring woman, if he 
could ; so he gave her somettuns to do for 
her husband. " Very well, oolleet all the 
materials of comparison you can, letters, re- 
ceipts, etc Meantime Iwill ret^n the two 
principal experts iu London, and we will 
submit your materials to them the night be- 
fore the trial." 

LadyBassett, thus instructed, drove to all 
the banks, but found no clerk acquainted 
with Mr. Bassett's liandwriling. He did 
not bank with anybody in the county. . 

She called on several persons she thought 
likely to possess letters or other writings of 
Eichard Bassett. Not a scrap. 

Then she began to fear. The case looked 
desperate. 

Then she began to think And she 
thought very hard mdccd, especially at 
night. 

In the dead of night she htd an idei. 
She got up, and "tjlp from her husbands 
side, and stndied the anonymous letter 

Next day, she sat down, with the anonj- 
mous letter on her desk, and blu^d, and 
trembled, and looked about like some wild 
animal scared. She selected team the 
anonymous lett«r several words, " character, 
abused, Sir, Charles, Bassett, lady, aban- 
doned. Mend, whether, ten, slanderer," etc., 
and wrote them on a slip of paper. Then 
she locked up the anonymous letter. Then 
she locked the door. Then she sat down to 
a sheet of paper, and, after some more wild 
and furtive glances all around, she gave her 
whole mind to writing a letter. 

And to whom did she write, think you V 

To Bichard Bassett. 



" DoiuA think me Umd, n 
Charlet, wAtn he wrote that letter, had ri 
beUeire you had done him a deep injury hj unfair 
means. Many vM share thai opinion, if this 
cause is tried. Ymi are his cousin, and his heir-ai- 
boB. I dread to see an iinhappy Je«d inflamed by 
a puhlic trial. Is there no per^)Ral saaifim ^ 
which I can compensate the ^roit yoa have re- 
ceioed, wiihovt compromising Sir Charles Bassell's 
veracily, who is the soul of homr t 

" i am yours obedieatli), 

"Bella Bassett." 

She posted this letter, and Eichard Bas- 
sett had no sooner received it than he 
mounted his horse, and rode to Wheeler's 

That worthy's eyes sparkled. " Capi- 
tal I " said he. " We must draw her on, 
and wnt« an answer that will read well in 

He concocted an epistle just the opposite 
of what Eichard Bassett, left to himself, 
would have written. Bassett copied, and 
sent it as his own. 

" Ladt Bassett, — / thank joa for viriting 
to me at this moment, xcht^ I am weighed down &/ 
slander. Your oirm charai^er stands so high, (ftctf 
you fpoidd not deign to write to me if you i&ieved 
the abuse that has been, lavished on me. With yoa 
I deplore this ftanily feud. It is niA of my seek- 
ing; aiidosfor this lawsuit, itis one in wliich the 
Plaintiff is really the Defindatit. Sir Chaiiei 
has laritten a d^amatory letter, ahich has closed 
eoery hirase in thiscoanly to his tnctim. If , as I 
iiOfu fed sure, you disapprooe the Ubd, pray per- 
suade Idm to retract it. Hie rest oar lawyers can 



When Lady Bassett read this, she saw 
he had an adroit opponent. Yet she wrote 

"Ma. Easbbtt, — IKere are limits to myia- 
Jlttence with Sir Charles. Ikaoe nopower to make 
kim snif one viord against his convictions. 

" Bat my lawyer IdU me you seefc pecmtiary com- 
pensaiioR fur an affront. I offer you, out of my 
own jneam, which are ample, Ma( whujijjoa seek, 

offer it freely and heartily ; and I honestly 
think yoa had better receive itfiom me. than expose 
yaarsSf to the risks and mort^flcaUons of a pablte 
trial. 



"Laoy Bassett, — You have fallea into a 
iiery natural error. It is true I. sue Sir Charles 
Bassett for money ; but that is only because the law 
allows me my remedy in no oJ' " ^" ~ "" ' 



"Mr. Basseti 
my husband will su 
some friatd comes 
lawsuit is gicen up. 



CHAPTER THE SINTH. ] 

ureboth yoursdfand 
'., and this unhappy 



Jured honor. How do you meet met You say, 
eirtaally, ' Never mind your character : here is 
money. Permit me to decline it, an suck terms. 



A. puUie I'nstiA cannot be cured m prioale. 

Strong in my innocence, and my wrongs, I 
court what you coll the risks of a ptMic trial. 

" Whatever the result, yon have played the hon- 
orable and womanly part of peacemaker, and it is 
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anit^t which perseij&'ES in 
a cruei idaader, iuslead of fowling it, wliile there 
is yet time. 

" lam, Madam, yours obediently, 

"BlGEABD BaSSETT." 

"Mh. B!l%se,tc, —J retire Jhm a rxnrespoad- 
ence which appears to be useless, and might, if pro- 
haged, dram some bitter remark from roe, as U has 

" Afia' the triid, which you court, and I depre- 
cate, vou wiU perhaps revieio my letters with a more 
fiiamy eye, 

"I am yovrs ohedietitlg, 

"Bella Babbbtt," 

In this fencing match, between a lawyer 
aod a lady each gained an advantage. The 
lawyer's letters, as midit have been ex- 
pected, were the best adapted to be read to 
a jury; but the lady, subtler in her way, 
obtained, at a small sacrifice, what she 
wanted, and thac without r^ing the el^ht- 
est suspicion of her true motive ia the cor- 
respondence. 

She announced her soccess toMr. Oldfield ; 
hnt, in the midst of it, she quaked with ter- 
ror at the thoughC of what Sir Charles 
would say to her for writing to Mr. Bassett 
at ali. 

She now, with the changeahleness of her 
Bex, hoped and prayed Mr. Bassett would 
admit the anonymous letter, and so all her 
subtlety and pwns prove superfluous. 

Quaking secretly, but with a lovely face, 
and serene iront, she took her place at the 
Assizes, beside the judge, and got as near 
Lim as she could. 

The conrt was crowded, and many ladies 
present. 

Bassett v. Bassett was called In a loud 
Toice ; there was a hum of excitement, then 
a silence of expectation, and the plaintiff's 
counsel rose lo address the j ury. 

" Mat it please yonr Lordship ; Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury — The plaintiff in this 
case is Eichard Bassett, Esquire, ihe di- 
rect and lineal representative of that old 
and honorable fan^ily, whose monuments 
we to be seen in several churches in this 
coanty, and whose estates are the lai^st, I 
believe, in the county. He would have 
succeeded, as a matter of course, to those 
estates, but for an arrangement made only 
a year before he was born ; by which, con- 
trary to nature and justice, he was denuded 
of those estates, and they passed to the de- 
fendant The defendant ia nowise to blame 
ibr that piece of injustice ; but be profits by 
it, and it might be expected that his good 
fratnne would soilen his heart towards his 
untbrtunate relative. I say that, if uncom- 
mon tenderness might be expected to be 
shoivn by anybody to this deserving and 
unfortunate gentleinaji, it would be by Sir 



Charles Bassett, who enjoys his cousin'a 
ancestral estates, and can so well appreciate 
what that cousin has lost by no fault of his 

" Hear I hear I " 

" Silence in the Court I " 

The Judge. I must request that there 
may be no manifestation of feeling. 

Counsel, I will endeavor to prov&e none, 
my lord. Itisa very simple case, and I shall 
not occupy you long. Well gentlemen Mr 
Bassett is a poor man, by no fault of his 
but, if he ia poor, he is proud and honora 
ble. He has met the frown-i of fortune like 
a gentleman — like a man He has not 
solicited Government fur a plact. He b m 
not whined nor lamented He has dignified 
unmerited poverty by prudence and self- 
denial ; and, unable to forget that he is a 
Bassett, he has put by a tittle monej e^ ery 
year, and bought a smidl estate or two, 
and had even applied to the Lord laeuten 
ant to make him a justice of the peace, 
when a most severe and unexpected blow 
fell upon him. Amongst those lai^e pro- 

Erietors who respected him in spite oi^ hia 
tmibler circumstances, was Mr. Hardwicke, 
one of the county members; well, gentle- 
men, on the 21st of last May Mr. Bassett re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hardwicke, enclos- 
ing one purporting to be from Sir Charles 
Easfclt — 

The Judge. Does Sir Charles Bassett 
admit the letter? 

Defendant's Counsel (after a word with 
Oldfield). Yes, my lord. 

Plaintiff's Counsel. A letter admitted to 
be written by Sir Charles Bassett. That 
letter shall be read to you. 

The letter was then read. 

The counsel resumed, " Conceive, if you 
can, the effect of this blow, just as my uii- 
happy and most deserving client was rising 
a little in the world. I shall prove that it 
excluded him from Mr. Hardwicke's house, 
and other houses too. He is a man of 
too much importance to lisk affronts; he 
has never entered the door of any gentle- 
man in this county since his powerfiS rela- 
tive published this cruel libel. He has 
drawn his Spartan cloak around him ; and 
he awfrits your venUct to resume that place 
amongst you which is due to him in every 
way, due to him as the heir in direct line to 
the wealth, and, above all, Ip the honor of 
the Bassetts ; due to him aa Sir Charles 
Baasett's heir-at-law; and due to hira on 
account of the decency and fortitude with 
which he has borne adversity, and with 
which he now repels foul-mouthed slan- 

" Hear I hearl" 
" Silence in the Court I " 
" I have done, gentlemen, for the present, 
ladeed, eloquence, even if I possessed it, 
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would be superfluous ; the iiicts speak for 
themselves. Call James Ilardwicte, Esq," 

Mr. Hardwicke proved the receipt of tte 
letter Irom Sir Charles, and that he had 
sent U to Mr. Bassett ; and that Mr. Bassett 
had not entered his house since then, nor 
Lad he Inrited him. 

Mr. Bassett was then called, and being 
duly trained by Wheek-r, abstained from 
all heat and wore an air of dignified dejec- 
tion. His counsel examined him, and his 
replies bore out the opening statement. 
Everybody thought him sure of a verdict. 

He was then cross-examined. Defend- 
ant's counsel pressed liim about his unfair 
way of shooting. The judge interfered and 
said that was triflin". If there was no sub- 
stantial defence, why not settle the mat- 

" There is a defence, my lord." 

" Then it is time you disclosed it." 

" Very well, my lord. Mr. Baasett, 

did you ever write an anonymous letter ? " 
" Not that I remember." 
" O, that appears to you a trifle. It is 

not so considered." 

The Judge. Be mote particular ia your 

" I will, my lord. Did you ever write an 
anonymous letter, to make mischief between 
Sir Charles and Lady Bassett ? " 

"Never," said the witness; but ho turned 

" Do j'ou mean to say you did not write 
this letter to Miss Brace ? Look at the let^ 
ter, Mr. Bassett, before yon reply," 

Bassett cast one swift, glance of agony at 
Wheeler, then braced himself lite iron. 
He examined the letter attentively, turned 
it over, lived an age, and said it was not 
his wridng. 

*' Do you swear that ? " 

'' Certainly." 

Defendant'^ Counsel. I shall 'ask your 
lordship to take down that reply. If per- 
sisted in my client will indict the witness 
toi perjury. 

Plaintiff's Counsel. Don't threaten the 
witne^ as well as insult him, please. 

The Judge. He is an educated man, and 
knows the duly he owes to God and the 
defendant. TAe time, Mr. Bassetl, and 
recollect. Did you write that letter ? " 

"No, my lord," 

Counsel wmted for the judge to note the 
reply, then proceeded. 

"Ton have lately corresponded with 
Lady Bassett, I think ? " 

" Tes. Her ladyship opened a ci 
Hpondenee with me." 

" It is a lie I " roared Sir Charles Bassett 



Sir Charles. I did, my lord. My wife 
never corresponded with the cur. 

2'he Plaintiff. It is only one insult more, 
gentlemen, and as &lse as the rest. Per- 
mit me, my lord. My own counsel would 
never have put the question. I would not, 
for the world, give Lady Bassett pain, but 
Sir Charles and his counsel have extorted 
the truth flxim me. Her ladyship did open a 
correspondence with me, and a friendly one. 

The Plaintiff's Counsel. Will yonr lord- 
ship ask whe&er that was after the defend- 
ant had written the libe) 'I 

The question was put, and answered in 
the afflrmative. 

Lady Bassett hid her face in her hand?. 
Sir Charles saw the movement, and groaned 

The Judge. I beg the case may not be 
encumbered with irrelevant matter. 

Counsel replied that the correspondence 
wonld be made evidence in the case. (To 
the 'witness.') " You wrote this letter to 
Lady Bassett?" 

"Tes." 

" And every word in it ? " 

" And every word in it," faltered Bassett, 
now ashy pale, for he be^an to see tlie trap. 

" Then you wrote this word ' chai'ae- 
ter,' and this word 'injured,' and this 

The Judge (peevishly). He tells you he 
wrote every word in Uiose letters to Lady 
Bassett. What more would you have ? 

CouTtsel. If your lordship will be good 
enough to examine the correspondence, and 
compare those words in it J have underlined 
with the same words in the anonymous let- 
ter, you will perhaps find I know my busi- 
ness better than you seem to think. ' (The 
counsel who ventured on this remonstrance 



the judge, 

with a charming manner, "you satisfied me 
of that, to my cost, long ago, whenever I 
had you against me in a case. Please hand 
me the letters." 

While the judge was making a keen com- 
parison, counsel continued the cross-exam- 

" You are aware that this letter caused a 
separation between Sir Charles Bassett and 
the lady he was engaged to ? " 

" I know nothing about it." 

" Indeed ! Well, were you acquainted 
with the Miss Somerset mentioned in this 
letter ? " 

" Slightly." 

" You have been at her house ? " 

" Once or t'"ice." 

"Which? Twice is double as often as 



"Nom 



■e!" 



" Not that I recollect." 
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Tou wrote d. hei 
' I may have 
' Bid jou or (ill \ m not 
" I did." 

" What was the purport of that letter ? " 
. " I can't recollect atihis distance of time." 
" On your oath, sir, did you not write, 
n^ng her to co-operate with you to keep 
Sir Charles Basaett Svom marrying hie affi- 
anced. Miss Bella Bruce, to whom that 
anonymoua letter was written with the 
same object 1 " 

The perspiration now relied in visible 
dropB down the tortured liar's face. Yet 
Etill, by a gigantic effort, he stood firm, and 
even planted a blow. 

"T <1ia not write the anonymous letter. 
But Ibeiieye I told Miss Somerset I loved 



MIsa Bnice and that 7er 1 ver i 
me ci Min as he ha 1 1 ubbod n: 
thing tAsc 

"And that was all you said — on your 
oath?" 

"All I can recollect" With this the 
strong man, cowed, terrified, expecting his 
letter to Somerset to be produced, and so 
the iron chain of evidence completed, gasped 
out, "Man, you tear open all my wounds at 
once I " and, with this, burst out sobbing, 
and lamenting aloud that he had ever been 

Counsel waited calmly till he should be 
in a condition to receive another dose. 

" O, will nobody stop this cruel trial 1 " 
faid La<ly Bassctt, with the tears trickling 
down her face. 
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Tlie judge heard tMs remark, without 

He said to defendant's counsel, " What- 
ever the truth may be, you have proved 
enouA to show Sir Charles Bassett might 
well nave an honest conviction that Mr. 
Bassett had done a dastardly act. Wheth- 
er a jnry would ever agree on a qaestion of 
handwritingmnit always be doubttiil. Look- 
ins at the relationship of the parties, is it 
advisable to carry this matter farther ? If I 
miirht advise the gentlemen, they wonld 
each consent to withdraw a juror." 

Upon this suggestion the counsel for bolh 
parties put their heads together in animated 
wMspers ; and, during this, the judge made 
a remark to the jnry, intended for uie pub- 
lic ; " Since Lacfy Bassett's name has been 
drawn into this, I must say that I have 
read her letters to Mr. Bassett, and they are 
such as she could write without in the least 
compromising her husband. Indeed, now 
the defence is disclosed, ihey appear to me 
to be wise and kindly letters, such as only 
a good wife, a high-bred lady, and a tme 
Christian could write in ao delicate a mat- 

Plaintiff's Coviisel. — My lord, we are 
agreed to withdraw a juror. 

Defendant's Counsel. — ■ Out of respect for 
your lordship's advice, and not from any 
donbt of the result, on our part. 

The Crier. — Wace e. Halibueton I 

And so the ear of justice rolled on till it 
came to Wheeler v. Bassett. 

This case was soon disposed of. 

Sir Charles Bassett was dignified and 
calm in the witness-box, and treated the 
whole matter with high-bred nonchalance, 
as one unworthy of the attention the Court 
was good enough to bestow oa it. The 
judge disapproved the assault, but said the 
plaintiff had drawn it on himself, by unpro- 
fessional conduct, and by threatening a gen- 
tleman in his own house. Verdict for the 
plaintiff, — 40s. The judge refused to cer- 
tify for costs. 

Lady Bassett, her throat parched with ex- 
citement, drove home and awaited her hus- 
band's return with no little anxiety. As soon 
as she heard him in his dressing-room, she 
glided in and went down on her knees to 
him. " Pray, pray, don't scold me ; I couldn't 
bear you to be defeated, Charles." Sir 
■Charles raised her, but did not kiss her. 
"You think only of me," said he, rather 
sadly. " It is a sorry victory, too dearly 
bought." 

Then she began to cry. 

Sir Charles begged her not to cry; but 
still he didnotkiss her, nor conceal bis mor- 
tification ; he hardly spoke to her for sev- 
eral days. 

She accepted her disgrace pensively and 
patiently. She thought it all over, and felt 



her husband was right, and loved her lite 
a man. Bnt she thought also tliat she was 
not very wrong to love him in her way. 
Wrong or not, she felt she could not sit 
idle, and see his enemy defeiU him. 

The coolness died away, by degrees, with 
so much humility on one side and so much 
love on both : bnt the subject was interdict- 
ed Ibrever. 

A week after the trial Lady Bassett wrote 
to Mrs. Marsh, under cover to Mr, Oldfield, 
and told her how the trial had gone, and, 
with many expressions of gratitude invited 
her and her husband to Huntereombe 
Hall. She told Sir Charles what she had 
done, and he wore a very strange look. 
"Might I suo;gest that we have them alone ? " 
said ne, dryly. 

" By all means," said Lady Bassett. " I 
don't want to share my paragon witli any- 

In due course a reply came ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsh would avml themselves some 
day of Lady Bassett's kindness : at present 
tJiey were going abroad. The letter was 
written by a man's hand. 

About this time Oldfield sent Sir Charles 
Miss Somerset's deed, cancelled, and told 
him she had married a man of fortune, who 
was devoted to her, and preferred to take 
her without any dowry. 

Bassett and Wheeler went home crests 
fallen, and dined together. They discussed 
the two trials ; and each blamed the other. 
They quarrelled, and parted ; and Wheeler 
sent in an enormous bill, extending over 
five years. Eighty-five items began thus : 
" Attending you at your house ibr several 
hours, on which occasion yon asked my ad- 
vice as to whether — " cte. 

Now, as a great many of these attendances 
had been really to shoot game, and dine on 
rabbits, at Bassett's expense, he thought 
it hard the conversations should be charged, 
and the rabbits not. 

Disgusted with his defeat, and resolved 
to evade this bill, he discharged his servant, 
and put a retired soldier into his house, 
armed him with a blunderbuss, and ordered 
him to keep all doors closed, and present 
the weapon afores^d at ail rate collectors, 
tax collectors, debt collectors, and appli- 
cants for money to build churches, or con- 
vert the heathen ; but not to Jire at any- 
body except his friend Wheeler, nor at him 
unless he should try to shove a writ in at 
some chink of the building. 

This done, be went on his travels, third- 
class, with his eyes always open, and his 
heart full of bitterness. 

Nothing happened to IWchard Bassett on 
his travels, that I need relate, until one 
evening when he alighted at a small oom- 
mercial inn, in the Ciiy of York, and there 
met a person whose influence on the events 
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feet. 

He found tfiD commercial room empty, 
and rang tie bell. In came the waiter, a 
strapping girl, with coal-blaek eyes, and 
brows to match, and a brown skin, but 
gloiving cheek 9. 

They both started at eight of each other. 
Tt was Polly Somerset, 

"Why.Pollj^l How d'ye do? How do 






•e?" 



" It '3 aJong of you 1 'm here, young roan," 
Baii Polly, and began to whimper. She 
told him her sister had found out from the 

£aM she had been colloguing with him, and 
ad never treated her like a sister after 
that. " And, when she married a gentle 
man, she would n't ■ have me aside her, for 
all I could say, but she did pack me off Into 
service, and here I be," 

The girl was handsome, and had a liking 
for him. Bsssett was idle, and time hui 
heavy on his hands ; he stayed at dio inn 
fortnight, more for Polly's eompany thi 
anything : and, at last, offered to put her 
into a vacant cottage on his own little estate 
of Highmore. But the girl was shrewd, 
and bad seen a great deal of life this last 
three years ; she lited Eichard in her way, 
but she saw he was all sel^ and she would 
not trust him. " Nay," said she, " 1 11 not 
break with Bhoda for any young man in 
Britain, If I leave service, she will never 
own me at all ; she is as hard as iron." 

" Well, but you might come and take 
service near me, and men we could often 
get a word together." 

" O, I 'm agreeable to that : you find me 
a good place. I like an inn best ; one sees 
tceah faces." 

Bassett promised to mana^ that for her. 
On reacMoff home, he found a conciUatory 
letter from Wheeler, coupled with his pep- 
mission to tax the bill, according to his own 
notion of justice. This, and other letters, 
were in an outhouse ; ^o old soldier had 
not permitted (hem to penetrate the fortress. 
He had entered into the spirit of hig in- 
structions, and to him a letter was a proba- 
ble hand-grenade, 

Baasett sent for Wheeler; the bill was 
reduced, and a small payment made ; the 
rest postponed till better times. Wheeler 
was then consulted about PoUy, and he told 
bis client the landlady of the " Lamb " 
wanted a good active waitress; he thought 
he could arrange that little affair. 

In due course, thanks to this artist, Mary 
Wells, hitherto known as Polly Somerset, 
landed with her boxes at the " Lamb " ; and, 
with her quick foot, her black eyes, and 
ready tongue, soon added to the popularity 
of the inn. Richard Bassctt, Esq., for one, 
used to sup there bow and then with his 



friend Wheeler, and even sleep there after 
supper. 

By and by the vicar of Huntercombe 
wanted a servant, and offered to engage 
Mary Wells. 

She thought twice about that. She could 
neither write nor read, and therefore was 
dreadftilly dull without company ; the bus- 
tle of an inn, and people coming and going, 
amused her. However, it was a temptation 
to be near Eichard Bassett ; so she accepted 
at last. Unable to write, she could not 
consult him ; and she made sure be would 
be delighted. 

But, when she got into the village the 
prudent Mr. Bassett drew in his horns, and 
avoided her. She was mortified, and very 
angry. She reven^d herself on her em- 
plover ; broke double her wages. The vicar 
had never been able to convert a smasher ; 
so he parted with her very readily to Lady 
Bassett, with a hint that she was rather un- 
fortunate in glass and china. 

In that large house her spirits rose, and, 
having a hearty manner and a clapper 
t'^Mue, she became a "eneral favorite. 

One day she met Mr. Bassett in the vil- 



night at a certain place, where Sir Charles's 
garden was divided from his own by a ha-ha. 
It was a very secluded spot, shut out from 
view, even in daylight, by the trees and 
shrubs and the winding nature of the walk 
that led to it ; yet it was scarcely a hundred 
yards tbjm Huntercombe Hall. 

Mary Wells came to the tryst, but in no 
amorous mood. She came raerelyto tell Mr, 
Bassett her mind; viz. that he was a shabby 
fellow, and she had had her cry, and did n't 
care a straw for him now. And she did 
tell him so, in a loud voice, and with a 
flushed cheek. 

But he set to work, humbly and patiently, 
to paciiy her ; he represented that in a 
small house like the vicM'age everything is 
known ; be should have ruined her charac- 
ter if he had not held aloof, " But it is 
different now," said he. " You can run out 
of Huntercombe House, and meet me here, 
and nobody be any the wiser." 

"Not I," said Mary Wells, with a toss. 
" The worst thing a girl can do is to keep 
company with a gentleman ; she must meet 
him in holes and corners, and be fluno; off 
like an old glove when she has served his 

" That will never happen to you, Polly 
dear. We must be prudent for the present ; 
but I shall be more my own master some 
day, and then you wUi see how I love 

" Seeing is believing," said the girl, sul- 
lenly. "You be too fond of yourself to love 
the likes 0' me." 
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Snch waa the warning her natural shrewd- 
ness cave her. But perseverance under- 
mined it ; Baesett so otten threw out bints 
of what he would do some day, mixed with 
warm protestations of love, that she hegan 
almost to hope he would marry her. She 
really liked nim ; his fine figure and hie 
color pleased her eye, and he nad a plausi- 
ble tongue to boot. 

As for him, her rustic beauty and health 

E leased his senses j but, forhis heart, she had 
ttle place in that. "What he courted her 
for just now was to keep him informed of 
all that passed in Huntercombe Hall. His 
morbid soul hung about that place, and he 
listened greedily to Mary Wells's gossip. 
He had counted on her volubility; it did 
not disappoint him; she never met him 
without a budget, one half of it lies or ex^- 
gerations. She was a born liar. One night 
she came in high spirits, and greeted him 
thus : " What d 'ye think ? I 'm riz 1 Mrs. 
Eden, that dresses my lady's hair, she took 
ill yesterday, and I told the housekeeper I 
was used to dress hau-, and she told my 
iady. If you did n't please our Ehoda at 
that, 't was as much as your life was worth ; 
you must n't be thinking of your young 
man with her hair in your hand, or she 'd 
rouse you with a good crack on the crown 
with a hwr-brnsh. So I dressed my ladv's 
hair, and handled it like old chaney ; by ibe 
same toaken she is so pleased with me, you 
can't thmk. She is a real lady; not like 
our Rhoda; speaks as civil to me as if I 
was one of her own sort ; and says she, ' I 
should like to have you aboufme, if I might.' 
I had it on my tongue to teil her she was 
mistress ; but I was a little skeared at her 
at first, yon know. But she will have me 
about her; I see it in her eye." 

Bassett was delighted at this news ; but 
he did not speak his mind all at once ; the 
time was not come. He let the gypsy rattle 
on, and bided his time. He flattered her, 
and said he envied Lady Bassett to have 
such a beautiful girl about her. " I '11 let 
tny hair arow," said he. 

" Ay, do," said she, " and then I 'II pull 

This challenge ended in a little struggle 
for a kiss, the sincerity of which was doubtful. 
Polly resisted vigorously, to be sure, but 
briefly, and, having given in, returned it. 

One day she told him Sir Charles had 
met her plump, and had given a great 

This made Bassett very uneasy. " Con- 
found it, he will turn you away. He will 
say, ' This girl knows too much.'" 

" How simple you be I " said the girl. 
" D 'ye think I let him know 7 Says he, 
' I think I have seen you before.' ' Tes, ear,' 
says I; 'I was housemaid here before my 
lady had rae to dress her.' ' No,' says be, 
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' I mean in London, — in Mayl«r, you know.' 
I declare you might ha' knocked me down 
wi' a feather. So I looks in his face as cool 
as marble, and I said, ' No, sir ; I never had 
the luck to see London, sir,' says I. ' All 
the better for you,' says he, and he swal- 
lowed it like spring water, as Sister Rhoda 
used to say when 3te told one and they be- 
lieved it." 

"You are aclever girl," said Bassett. "Ho 
would have turned you out of the house if 
he had known who you were." 

She disappointed him in one thing; she 
was bad at answering questions. Misrally 
she was not quite so great an egotist as 
himself, but inteltectuaUy a greater. Her 
volubility was all egotism. She could 
scarcely say ten words, except about her- 
self. So when Bassett questioned her 
abont Sir Charles and Lady Bassett, she 
said " Yes," or " No," or " I do ' 
and was off at a tangent to ber o< 
and doings. 

Bassett, however, by great pa 
tact, extracted from her at las 
Charles and Lady Bassett were both sore 
at not having children, and that Lady Bas- 
sett bore the blame. 

" That is a good joke," said he. " The 
smoke-dried rake. Polly, you might do me 
a good turn. You have got her ear ; open 
her eyes for me. "What might not happen?" 
His eyes shone fiendishly. 

The young woman shook her head, " Me 
meddle between man and wife I I 'm too 
fond of my place." 

" Ah, you don't love me as I love you. 
You think only of yourself." 

" And what do you think of? Do you 
love me well enough to find me a better 
place, if you get me turned out of Hunter- 
combo Hall 1 " 

" Yes, I will ; a much better." 

" That is a bargain." 

Mary Wells was silly it 
she was very cunning to 
Richard Bassett's hobby, 
mind himself, as well at 
perhaps he would die a bachelor, and si 
flesh and blood would never inherit Hunter- 
combe. This remark entered bisj mind. 
The trial, though apparently a drawn bat- 
tle, had been fatal to him, — he was cut; he 
dared not pay his addresses to any lady in 
the county, and he often felt very lonely 
now. So everything combined to draw him 
towards Mary Wells, — her swarthy beauty, 
which shone out at church like a black 
diamond among the other women ; bis own 
loneliness; and the pleasure these stolen 
meetings gave him. Custom itself is pleas- 
ant, and the company of this handsome 
cbatterbos became a habit, and an a^ree- 
ablo one. The young woman herself em- 
ployed a woman's arts ; she was cold and 
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loving by tarns, till, at last, he gave her 
what she was working for, a dowaiight 
promise of marriage. She pretended not 
(« believe him, and so led Lim farther ; he 
swore he woald marry her. 

He made oae stipulation, however. She 
really must learn to read and write first. 

Wnen he had sworn this, Mary became 
more nnilbnnly aifeetionate ; and as women 
who have been in service learn great sel& 
government, and can generally please bo 
king as it serves their turn, sbe made her- 
self so agreeable to him, that he began 
really to have a downright liking for her, a 
liking bounded, of course, by his incurable 
selfishness ; but, as for his hobby, that was 
on her side. 

Now learning to read and write was 
wormwood to M^ry Wells ; but the prize 
was so great ; she knew all abont the 
Huntercombe estates, partly from her sister, 
partly from Basselt himself. (He must tell 
his wrongs even to this girl.) So she re- 
solved to pursue matrimony, even on the 
severe condition of becoming a scholar. 
She set about it as follows : One day that 
she was doing Lady Bassett's hair, she 
sighed several times. This was to attract 
the lady's atteotion, and it succeeded. 

" Is there anything the matter, Mary ? " 

" No, my lady." 

" I think there is." 

" Well, my lady, I am in a little tJouble 
but it is my own people's fault, for not send- 
ing of me to school. I might be married to- 
morrow, if I could only imd and wiite." 

" And can you not r " 

" No, my lady." 

" Dear me, I thought everybody could 
read and write nowadays." 

" La, no, my lady I not half of them in 
our village." 

"Tour parents are much to blame, my 
poor girt. Well, but it is not too late. 
Now 1 think of it, there is an adult school 
in the village. Shall I arrange for you to 
go to it ? " 

" Thanfc you, my lady. But then — " 

"Well?" 

" All my fellow-servants would have a 
laugh against me." 

" The person you are engaged to, will he 
not instruct you ? " 

" 0, he have no time to teach me. Be- 
sides, I don't want him to know, either. 
But I won't be his wife to shame him." 
(Another sigh.) 

" Ma^," said Lady Bassett, in the inno- 
cence of her heart, " you shall not be morti- 
fied, and ymi shall not lose a good marri^e. 
1 will try and teach jou myself." 

Mary was profijse in thanks. Lady Bas- 
sett received them rather coldly. She gave 
her a few minutes' instruction in her dress- 
ing-room, every day ; and Mary, who could 



not have done anything intellectual for half 
an hour at a stretch, gave her whole mind 
for ihose few minutes. She was quick, and 
learned very fast. In two months she could 
read a great deal more than she could un- 
derstand, and could write slowly, but very 
clearly. 

Now, by this time. Lady Bassett had be- 
come so interested in her pupil, that she 
made her read letters and newspapers to 
her, at those parts of the toilet when her 
services were not required. 

Mary Wells, though a great chatterbox, 
was the closest girl in England. Limpet 
never stuck to a rock as she could stick to 
a lie. She never said one word to Bassett 
about Lady Bassett's lessons. She kept 
strict silence till she could write a letter, 
and then she sent him a line to say she had 
learned to write for love of him, and she 
hoped be would keep his promise. 

Bassett's vanity was flattered by this. 
But, on rellection, he suspected it was a 
falsehood. He asked her suddenly, at their 
next meeting, who had written that note 

" You shall see me write tlie fellow to it 
when you tike," was the reply. 

Bassett resolved to submit the matter to 
that test some day. At present, however, 
he took her word for it, and asked her who 
had taught her. 

" I had to teach myself. Nobody cares 
enough for me to teach me. Well, I '11 for- 

" What I when we can meet here and 
say everything ? " 

"No matter; I have vrritten to you, and 
you might write to me. They all get letters 
except me, aud the jades hold 'em up to 
me ; they see I never get one. When you 
are out, post me a letter now and then. 
It will only cost you a penny. I 'm sure I 
don't ask yon for much." 

Bassett humored her in this, and in one 
of his letters called her his wife that was 

This pleased her so much that the nest 
time they met she hung round his neck with 
a good deal of feminine grace. 

Eichard Bassett was a man who now lived 
in the future. Everybody iu the county 
believed he had written that anonymous 
letter, and he had no hope of siiining hy 
his own light It was bitter to resign his 
personal hopes; but he did, and sullenly 
resolved to be obscure himself, but the 
father of the future, heirs of Huntercombe. 
He would marry Mary Wells, and lay the 
blame of the match upon Sir Charles, who 
had blackened him in the county, and put it 
out of his power to win a lady's hand. 

He told Wheeler lie was determined to 
marry, but he had not the couiage to toll 
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bim all at onee what a wife lie had selected. 
The conaequence of this half-confesaioii w; 
that Wheeler went to work to find him 
girl with money. 

One of Wheeler's clienta was a retired 
citizen, living in a pretty villa near the 
market-town. Mr. Wright employed him 
in little matters, and fonnd him active and 
attentive. There was a Miss Wright, a 
meek little girl, palish, on whom her i^ther 
doted. Wheeler talked to this girl of his 
friend Baseett, his virtues, and his wrongs, 
and interestedthe^oungladyinhim. This 
done, he brongfat him to the house, and the 
girl, being slight and delicate, gazed with 
gentle hut undi^uised admiration on Bas- 
setfs torso. Wheeler had told Richard 
Miss Wright was to have seven thousand 
pounds on her wedding-day; and that 
excited a corresponding admiration in tJie 
athletic gentieman. 

After that, Bassett often called b^ him- 
self, and the father enconraged the intimacy. 
He was old, and wished to see his daughter 
married before he left her ; and (his seemed 
an eligible match, though not a brilliant 
one : a bit of land and a good name on one 
side ; a smart hit of money on the other. 
The thing went on wheels. Richard Baa- 
sett was engaged to Jane Wright almost 
before he was aware. 

Now te felt uneasy ahoot Mary Wella, 
very uneasy ; bnt it was only the 



He began to try and prepare ; he affected 
business- visits to distant places, etc., in 
order to break off by degrees. By this 
meMis their meetings were comparatively 
few. When they did meet (which was now 
generally by written appointment), he tried 
to prepare by telling Tier he had encoun- 
tered losses, andfeMwi that to marry her 
would be a had job tor her, as well as for 
him, especially if she should have children. 

Mary replied she had been used to work, 
and would rather wort for a husband than 
any other master. 

On another occasion she asked him qui- 
etly whether a gentleman ever broke his oath. 

" Never," said Richard. 

In short, she gave him no opening. She 
would not quarrel. She adhered to him, as 
she had never adhered to anything but a 
lie before. 

Then he gave up all hope of smoothing 
the matter. He coolly cut her ; never came 
to the trysting-place i did not answer her 
letters ; and, being a reckless egotist, 
married Jane Wright all in a hurry, by 
special license. 

He sent forward to the elerfc of Hunter- 
combe church, and engaged the ringers to 
ring the church bells from six o'clock till 
sundown. This was for Sir Charles 
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Bassett was commeneing her toilet in an 
indolent way, witli Mary Wells in attend- 
ance, when the ehurch-heila of Hunter- 
comhe struck up a merry peal. 

"Ah I" said Lady Bassett. "What is 
that for ? Do you know, Mary ? " 
" No, my lady. Shall I ask ? " 
" No ; Idare say it is a village wedding." 
" No, my lady ; there 's nobody been 
married here tbis six weeks. Our kitchen- 
maid and the baker was the last, you know. 
I 'II send and know what it is for." 



The girl ran into the stable to her. sweet- 
heart, and he told her directly. 

Meantime Lady Bassett moralized upon 
church-bells. 

"They are always sad, saddest when 
they seem to he merriest. Poor things I 
they are trying hard to he merry now ; but 
they sound very sad to me, sadder than 
nsual, somehow." 

The girl knocked at the door. Mary half 
opened it, and the news shot in — " 'T is 
for Squire Bassett, — he is bringing of his 
bride tome lo Highmore to-day." 

"Mr. Bassett, — married, — that is sud- 
den. Who could he find to marry him V " 

There was no reply. The housemaid had 
flown off to circulate the news, and Mary 
Wells was supporting herself by elntching 
the door, sick with the sudden blow. 

Close as she was, her distress could not 
have escaped another woman's eye: but 
Lady Bassett never looked at her. Afl;er 
the first surprise she liad gone into a revery, 
and was conjuring up tixe future to the 
sound of those church-bells. She requested 
Mary to go and tell Sir Charles ; bnt she 
did not lift her head, even to give this order. 

Mary crept away, and knocked at Sir 
Charles's dressing-room. 

" Come in," said Sir Charles, thinking, of 
course it was his valet. 

Mary Wells just opened the door, and 
held it ajar. " My lad^ bids me tell j-ou, 
sir, the bells are ringing for Mr. Bassett ; he 's 
married, and brings her home to-night." 

A dead silence marked the effect of this 
announcement on Su- Charles. Mary Wells 
waited. 

" May Heaven's curse light on that mar- 
riage, and no child of tiieirs ever take my 
place in this house 1 " 

" A-a-men I " said Mary Wells. 

" Thank you, sir 1 " sdd Sir Charles. 
He tcok her voice for a man's, so deep and 
guttural washer " A-a-men " with concen- 
trated pafsion. 

She closed the door, and ci'Cpt back to 
her mistress. 

Lady Bassett was seated at hei" g'ass, with 
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ter hair down, and her shoulders bare. 
Mary clenched her teeth, and set about her 
usual work, hut very soon Lady Bassett 
gave a start, and stared into the glass. 
" Mary I " said she, " what is the matter ? 
You look ghastly, and your hands are as 
cold as ice. Are you faint ? " 

"No." 

"Then you are ill; very ill." 

"I have taken a chill," said Mary, dog- 
gedly. 

" Go instantly to the still-Toom maid, aod 
get a large glass of spirits and hot water, — 
quite hot." 

Mary, who wanted to he ont of the room, 
fastened her mistress's back hair with dog- 
ged patience, and then moved towards tlie 

"Mary," said Lady Bassett, in a half- 
apolo^tie tone. 

" My lady." 

" I should like to hear what the bride is 
like." 

"I 'II know that to-night," said Marj-, 
grinding her leBth. 

"I shall not require you again til! bed- 

MM'y loft the room and went not ta the 
Btill-room, but to her own garret, and there 
she gave way. She flung herSeltJ with, a 
wild cry, upon her little bed, and clutched 
her own bair and lie bedclothes, and 
■writhed all about the bed like a wild-cat 
Wonnded. 

In thb anguish she passed an hour she 
never forgot nor forgave. She got op at 
last, and started at her own image in the 
glass. Hair like a ravage's, cbeek pale, 
eyes bloodshot. 

She smoothed her b^r, washed her iace, 
and prepared to go down stairs ; but now 
she was seized with a Mntness, and bad to 
sit down and moan. She got the better 
of that, and went to the still-room and ^ 
some spirits; but she drank them neat, 
gulped them down like water. They sent 
the devO into her black eye, but no color 
into her pale cheek. She had a little scar- 
let shawl ; she put It over her bead and went 
into the village. She found it astir with 
expectation. 

Mr. Bassett's house stood near the higl 
way, but the entrance t« the premises we 
private, and through a long white gate. 

By this gate was a heap of stones, an 
Mary Wells got on that heap and waited. 

When she had been there about half a. 
honr Richard Bassett drove up in a hired 
carriage with his pale little wife besido him. 
At his own eat« his eye encountered Mary 
Wells, and he started. She stood above 
him with her arms folded grandly; her 
cheek, BO swarthy and ruddy, was now pale ; 
and her black eyes glittered like basilisks 
at him and his bride. The whole wo 



seemed lifted out of ber low condition, and 
dignified by wrong. 

He had io sustain her look for a few 
seconds, while the gate was being opened, 
and it seemed an ^e. He felt bis first 
pan| of remorse when he saw that swarthy, 
ruddy cheek so pale. Then came admira- 
tion of her beauty, and disgust at the 
woman for whom he had jilted ber ; and 
that gave way to fear ; the hater looked 
into those glittering eyes, and saw he had 
roused a hate as unrelenting as his own. 



CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Fob the first few days Richard Bassett 
expected some annoyance from Mary 
Wells; but none came, and be began to 
flatter himself she was too foad of him to 
give him pain. 

This impression was shaken about t«a 
days after the little scene I have described : 
he received a short note from ber, as fol- 

" Sib, — You mist msd toe tonight, at the same 
place, eight o'doek. If you do not come, il aill be 
the iporseftr you. 

"M. W." 

Richard Bassett's inclination was to treat 
this summons with contempt ; but he thought 
it would he wiser to go, and see whether the 
girl had any hostile intentions. Accord- 
ingly be went to the tryst. He waited for 
some time, and at last he heard a quick. Arm 
foot^ and Mary Wells appeared. She was 
hooded with her scarlet shawl that con- 
trasted admirably with her coal-black hair ; 
and out of this scarlet frame her dark eyes 
glittered. She stood hefljre him in silence. 

He said nothing. 

She was silent too for some time. But 
she spoke first. 

" Well, sir, you promised one, and yon 
have married another. Now what are you 
goir^to do for me ? " 

" What can I do, Mary? I 'm not the 
first that wanted to marry for love, but 
money came in his way and tempted him." 

" Wo, you are not the first, But that 's 
neither here nor there, dr. That chalk- 
faced girl has bought yon away from me 
with her money, and now I mean to have 
my share on 't." 

"0, if that is all," said Richard, "we can 
soon settle it : I was afraid you were going 
to talk about a broken heart, and all that 
stuff. Ton are a good, sensible girl; and 
too beautiful to want a husband lon^, I'll 
give you fiiiy pounds t* forgive me.' 

" Fifty pounds I " said Mary Wells, con- 
temptuously. " What, when yon promised 
me I should be your wife to-day, and lady 
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of Huntercombe Hall by aod by? Fifty 
poundal No; not five fliiics." 

" Well, 1 'II give you seventy-five, and, if 
tbat won't do, you must go to law, and see 
what you can get." 

" What, han't you had your bellyful 
of law? MLad, it is an unked thing to 
forswear yourself, and that is what you 
done at the 'sizea : I have seen what you 
did swear about your letter to my sister ; 
Bir Chailes have got it alt wrote down in 
his study ; and yon swore a lie to the judge, 
as you swore a lie to me here under heaven, 
you villain I " She raised her voice very 
loud. " Don't you gainsay rae, or I '11 soon 
have you by (he heels in jaO for your lies. 
You'li do as 1 bids you, and very lucky to 
be let off so cheap. You was to be my mas- 
ter, but yoo chose her instead — well then 
you shall tie my servant. You shall come 
here every Saturday, at eight o'clock, and 
bring me a sovereign, which I never could 
keep a lump o' money, and 1 have had one 
or two from Ehoda ; so I '11 take it a sover- 
eign a week, till I get a husband of my own 
sort, and then yon '11 have to come down 
handsome once for all." 

Bassett knitted his brows, and thought 
hard. His natural impulse was to deiy her ; 
but it struck him that a great many things 
mirfit happen in a few months ; so at last he 
said humoly, " I consent : I have been to 
blame. Only I 'd rather pay yon this money 
in some other way." 

"My way, or none." 

"Very well, then, I vrill bring it you as 
you say." 

" Mind you do, then," said Mary Wells, 
and turned haughtily on her heel. 

Easaett never ventured to absent himself 
at the hour; and, at first, the black mail was 
delivered and received with scarcely a 
word ; but by and by old habits so far re- 
vived, that some litue conversation took 

Then, after a while, Bassett used to tell 
her he was unhappy, and she used to reply 
she was dad of it. 

Then he began to speak slightingly of his 
wife, and say what a fool he had been to 
marry a poor silly nonentity, when he might 
have wedded a beauty. 

Mary Wells, being mtensely vain, listened 
with complaeencv to this, although she re- 
plied coldly and harshly. 

By and by her natural volubility over- 

{owered her, and she talked to Bassett abont 
erself, and Huntercombe House, but always 
with a secret reserve. 

Later, such is the force of habit, each 
used to look forward, with satisfaction, to the 
Saturday meeting, although each distrusted 
and feared the other at bottom. 

Later still, that came to pass, which Mary 
Wells had planned from the first with deep 



malice, and that shrewd insight into human 
nature which many a low woman has, — the 
cooler she was, the warmer did Eichard 
Bassett grow, till, at last, contraating his 
pale, meek little wife with this glowing 
Hebe, he conceived an unholy liking for the 
latter. She met it, sometimes with coldness 
and reproaches, sometimes with affected 
alarm, sometimes with a half-yielding man- 
ner, and so tormented him to her heart's 
content, and undermined his affection for 
his wife. Thus she revenged herself on 
them both to her heart's content. 

But malice so perverse is apt to recoil on 
itself; and women, in pardcular, should not 
undertake a long and subtle revenge of this 
sort; since the strongest have their hours 
of weakness, and are surprised into things 
they never intended. The subsequent his- 
tory of Mary Wells will exemplify this. 
Meanlime, however, meek Uttle Mrs. Bassett 
was no mateh for the beauty and low cun- 
ning of her rival. 

Yet a time came when she defended her- 
self unconsciously. She did something that 
made her husband most solicitous for her 
welfare and happiness ; he began to watch 
her health with maternal care, to shield her 
from draughts, to take care of her diet, to 
indulge her in all her whims instead of 
snubbing her, and to pet her, till she was 
the happiest wife in England for a time. 
She deserved this at his hands, for she as- 
sisted him there where his heart was fixed ; 
she aided his hobby ; did more for it than 
any other creature in England could. 

To return to Huntercombe Hall ; the lov- 
ing couple that owned it were no longer 
happy. The hope of offspring was now de- 
serting them, and the disappointment was 
cruel. They suffered deeply, with this dif- 
ference, that Lady Bassett pined, and Sir 
Charles Bassett fretted. 

The woman's grief was more pure aild 
profound than the man's. If there had been 
no BJchard Bassett in the world, stall her 
bosom would have yearned and pined, and 
the great cry of Nature, " Give me children, 
or 1 die," would have been in her heart, 
thoi^h it would never have risen to her 

Sir Charles had of course less of tliis pro- 
found instinct tlian his wife, but he had it 
too ; only, in him the feeling was adultei^ 
ated and at the same time ernbittered by 
one less simple and noble. An enemy sat 
at his gate ; that enemy whose enduring 
malice had at last begotten equal hostility 
in the childless baronet, was now married, 
and would probably have heirs ; and, if so, 
that hateful brood, the spawn of an anony- 
mous letter-writer, would surely inherit Bas- 
sett and Huntercombe, succeeding to Sir 
Charles Bassett, deceased without issue. 
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TbiB chafed the childless mail, and gradual- 
ly undermined a temper habitually sweet, 
tlujngh subject, as we have seen, to violent 
ebulutions where Ihe provocation was intol- 
erable. SirCharlea then, sniarling under his 
wound, spoke now and then rather unkindly 
to the wife he loved so devotedly ; that is to 
say, his manner EOmetimes implied that he 
blamed her for their joint calamity. 

Lady Bassett submitted to these stings in 
silence. They were tare and speedily fol- 
lowed by toudiing regrets ; and even had it 
not been so, she would have borne them 
with res^nation; for this motherless wife 
loved her husband with all a wife's devotion 
and a mother'e unselflsh patience. Let this 
be remembered to her credit ; it is the trudi, 
and she may need it. 

Her own yearning was too deep and sad 
for ftetfulnesa : yet, though, unlike her hus- 
band's, it never broke out in anger, the day 
was gone by when she eouid keep it always 
silent. It welled out of her at times in ways 
that were truly womanly and touching. 

When she called on a wife, the lady was 
sure to parade her children; the boasted 
tact of women — a quahty, the narrow com- 
pass of which has escaped their nndiscrim- 
maldng eulogists — was sure to be swept 
away % maternal egotism ; and then poor 
Lady Bassett ■would admire the children 
loudly, and kiss them to please the cruel ego- 
tist, and hide the tears that rose to her own 
eyes : but she would shorten her visit. 

When a child died in the vill^e Mary 
"Wells was sure to be sent with words of 
comfort, and substantial marks of sympathy. 

Scarcely a day passed that something or 
other did not happen to mate the wound 
bleed ; but I will confine myself to two oc- 
casions, on each of which her heart's aoony 
spoke out, and so revealed how much it 
must have endured in silence. 

Since the day when Sir Charles allowed 
her to sit in a little room close to his study 
while he received Mr. Wheeler's visit, she 
had fitted up that room, and often sat there 
to be near Sir Charles ; and he would some- 
times call her in, and tell her his justice 
cases. One day she was there when the 
constable brought in a prisoner and several 
witnesses. The accused was a stout, florid 
girl, with plump cheeks, and pale gray eyes 
she seemed all health, stupidity, and sim 
plicity. She carried a child on her left 
arm. No dweller in cities could suspect this 
&ce of crime. As well indict a calf. 

Tet the witnesses proved beyond a doubt 
that she had been seen with her baby in the 
neighborhood of a certain old well, on a cei 
tain day at noon : that soon after noon she 
had been seen on the road without her ba 
by, and, being asked what had become of it, 
had said she had left it with her aunt, fen 
miles off : and that about an hoiu" after that, 



a faint cry had been heard at the bottom of 
the old well, — it was ninety feet deep ; 
people had assembled, and a brave farmer's 
boy had been lowered in the bight of a cart- 
rope, and had brought up a dead hen and 
a live child bleeding at the cheek, bavin"; 
fellen on a heap of fagots at the bottom of 
the well. Which child was the prisoner's. 

Sir Charles had the evidence written 
down, and then told the accused she might 
make a counter-statement if she chose, but it 
would be wiser to say nothing at alt. 

Thereupon the accused dropped him a lit- 
tle short courtesy, looked him steadily in the 
face with her pale gray eyes, and delivered 
herself as follows ; — 

"If you please, sir, I was a sitting by th' 
old well, with baby in my arms: and I was 
mortal tired I was, wi' caning of him; he he 
uncommon heavy for his age ; and if you 
please, sir, he is uncommon resolute ; and, 
whilst I was so, he give a leap riAt out of 
my arms and fell down th' old well. I 
screams, and runs away to tell my brother's 
wife, as lives at top of the hill ; but she was 
gone into North Wood for dry sticks to 
light her oven ; and, when I cooes back, 
they had got him out of the well, and I 
claims himdirectiy ; and the constable said 
we must come baore you, sir ; so here we 
be." 

This she dehvered very glibly, without 
tremulousness, hesitation, or the shadow of 
a blush, and dropped another little courtesy 
at the end to Sir Charles. 

Thereupon he said not one word to her, 
but committed her for trial, and gave the 
fanner's boy a sovereign. 

The people were no sooner gone than 
Lady Bassett came in, with the tears stream- 
ing, and threw herself at her husband's 
knees. " Charles ! can such things be? 
Does God give a child to a woman that has 
the heart to kill it ; and refuse one to me, 
who would give my heart's blood to save a 
hair of its little head t O, what have we 
done that he singles us out to be «o cruel 
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merry peal. They both left off, and looked 
at each other eloquently. Lady Bassett 
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went out, but soon returned, looking pale 
and wild. 

" Yes ! " said she, with forced calmness ; 
then, suddenly losing her self-command, 
she broke out, pointing throagh tlie 'win- 
dow, at Hiahmorc, "lie has got a fine 
boj- — to take <nir place here- Kill me, 
Charles I Send me to heaven, to pray for 
you ; and take another wife that will love 
you leas, but he like other wivps. That 
villain has married a fi^itfu! Tine, and" 
(lifting both arms to. heaven with a gesture 
nnspeakablj piteous, poetic, and touching) 
''I am a bairen stock." 



CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Of al! the fools Nature produces with the 
help of Society, fathers of first-borns are 
abont the moat offensive. 

The mothers of ditto ate bores too, fling- 
ing their human dumplings at every head ; 
but, considering the tortures they have suf- 
fered, and the anguish the little egotistical 
■viper they have just hatched will most likul^ 
give them, and considering further that then' 
love of their fit^t-bom is greater than their 
prids, and their pride unstained by vanity, 
one must make allowances for them. 

But the male parent is not so excusable. 
His fussy vanity is an inferior article to the 
mother's silly but amiable pride. His ob- 
trusave affection is two thirds of it egotism, 
and blindish e^tism, too ; for if^ at the 
Tery commencement of the wife's preg- 
nancy, the husband is sent to India, or 
hanged, the little angel, as they call it, — 
Lord forgive them I — is nurtured from a 
speck to a mature infant by the other par- 
ent, and finally brought into the world by 
her just as effectaally as if her male con- 
federate had been tied to her aproa-striug 
all the time, instead of expatriated, or 
himgod. 

"nierefare, the Law — for want, I suppose, 
of studying Medicine — is a little inconsid- 
erate in giving cMldren to fathers, and tak- 
ing them by force from such mothers as can 
support them ; and therefore let Gallena go 
on clucking over her first-born, but Gallas 
be quiet, or dng a little sm^ler. 

With these preliminary remarks, let me 
introduce to you a character new in fiction, 
but terribly old in history ; — 



Upon the birth of a son and heir, Mr. 
Richard Bassett was inflated almost to 
bursling. He became suddenly hospitable, 
collected all his few friends about him, 
and showed them all the Boy at great length, 
and talked Boy and Utile else. He went 



out into the world, and made calls on peo- 
ple, merely to remind them Le had a son 
and heir. 

His self-gratulation took a dozen forms ; 

iierhaps the most amusing, and the richest 
bod for satire, was the mock-querulous style, 
of which he showed himself a master. 

" Don't you ever marry," said he to 
Wheeler and others. " Look at me ; do yon 
think I am the master of my own house? 
Not 1 ; I am a regular slave. First, there 
is a monthly nurse, who orders me out of 
my wife's presence, or graeiousiy lets me in, 
just as she pleases : that is Queen 1. Then 
there 's a wet-nurse. Queen 3, whom I must 
humor in everything, or she will quarrel 
with me, and avenge herself by souring her 
milk. But these are mild tyrants compared 
with the young King himself. If he does 
but squall, we must all skip, and find out 
what he ails, or what he wants. As lor me, 
I am looked upon as a necessary evil : the 
women seem to admit that a father is an en- 
cumbrance without which these little angels 
could not exist, but that is all." 

He had a christening feast, and it w^ 
pretty well attended; for he reminded all 
he asked that the young Christian was the 
heir to the Bassett estates. They ieasted, 
and the church-bells rang merrily. 

He had his pew in the church new lined 
with cloth, ana took his wife to be churched. 
The nurse was in the pew, with his son 
and heir. It squalled, and spoilt the Litur- 
gy. Thereat Gallus chuckled. 

He made a gravel walk all alon| the ha- 
ha that separated his garden from Sir 
Charles's, and caUed it " The Heir's Walk." 
Here the nurra and child used to parade on 
sunny afternoons. 

He got an army of workmen, and built a 
nursery fit for a duke's nine children. It 
occupied two entire stories, and rose in the 
form of a square tower high above the rest 
of his house, which indeed was as humble 
as "The Heir's Tower" was pretentious. 
" The Heir's Tower " had a flat Jead roof, 
easy of access, and trora it you could inspect 
Huntercorabe Hall, and see what was done 
on the lawn or at some of the windows. 

Here, in the August afternoons, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bassett used to sit drinking their tea, 
with nurse and child; and Bassett would 
talk to his unconscious boy, and tell him 
that the great house, and alt that belonged 
to it, should be his, in spite of the arts that 
had been used to rob him of it. 

Now, of course, the greater part of all this 
gratulation was merely amusing, and did no 
harm, except stirring up the bile of a few 
old bachelors, and embittering them worse 
than ever against clucking cocks, crowing 
hens, inflated parents, and matrimony in 
general. 

But the overflow of it reached Hnnter- 
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combe Hall, and gave erne! paia lo the 
childless once, over whom this inflated lather 
was Iq fiict cxuMng. 

As for (be cbristeniDo;, and iJie bells thaC 
pealed for it, and the subsequent churching, 
they bore these things with sore hearts, but 
iwavely, being things of course. But, when 
it came to tnelr eju-s that Eassett and his 
femily called his new gravel-walk "The 
Heir's Walk," and his ridiculous nursery 
"The Heir's Tower," this roused a bitter 
animosi^, and indeed led to reprisals. Sir 
Charles built a long wall at the edge of his 
garden, shutting out "The Heir's Walk," 
and intercepting the view of his own prem- 
ises from that walk. 

Then Mr. Bassett made a little hill at the 
end of his walk, so that the hRir might get 
one peep over the wall at his rich inberi- 

Then Sir Charles began fo fell timber on 
a gigantic scale. He went to work with 
several gangs of woodmen, and all his 
woods, which were very extensive, rang 
with the axe, and the trees fell like corn. 
He made no secret that he was going to sell 
timber to the tnne of several thousand 
pounds, and settle it aa his wife. 

Then Richard Bassett, throngh Wheeler, 
hie attorney, remonstrated in his own name 
and that of his son, against this excessive 
&11 of timber on an ent^ed estate. 

Sir Charles chafed like a lion stun^ by a 
gadfly, but vouchsafed no reply: the an- 
swer came from Mr. Oldlleld; he said Sir 
Charles had a right under Ihe entail to fell 
every stick of timbar, and turn his woods 
into arable ground if he chose; and, even 
if he had not, looking at his a« and his 
wife's, it was extremely improbable that 
Richard Bassett would inherit the estates: 
the said Richard Bassett was not personally 
named in the entail, and his rights were ^1 
in supposition : if Mr. Wheeler thought he 
could dispute both theee positions, the 
Court of Chancery was open to his client. 

Then Wheeler advised Baseett to avoid 
the Court of Chancery in a matter so debat- 
able; and Sir Charles felled all the more 
forthe protest; Ihe dead bodies of the trees 
fell across each other, and daylight peeped 
through the thick woods. It was like the 
clearing of a primeval forest. 

Richard Bassett went about with a wit- 
ness, and counted the fallen. 

The poor were allowed the lopwood ; they 
thronged in for miles round, and each built 
himself a jreat wood-pile for the winter; 
the poor blessed Sir Charles : he gave the 
proceeds, thirteen thousand pounds, tc ■"'" 
wife, for her separate use. He did nc 
it up. He reslricted her no ftirther than 
this ; she undertook never to draw above 
£ 100 at a time without eonsultins Mr, 
Oldfield as to the application. Sir Charles 



said he should add to this fund every year; 
his beloved wife should not be poor, even if 
the hated cousin should outlive him and turn 
her out of Huntercombe. 

id so passed the summer of that year, 
then the autumn, and then came a f iugular- 
ly mild winter. There was more hunting 
usual, and EJohard Bassett, whom hia 
wife's fortune enabled to cut a better figure 
than before, was often in the field, mounted 
on a great bony horse that was not so fast 
as some, being half bred, but a wonderfiil 
jumper. 

Even in this pastime the cousins were ri- 
vals. Sir Charles'afavoritehorsewasamag- 
nifieent thorooohbred, who was seldom far 
off at the finiSi; over good ground Rich- 
ard's cocktail had no chance with him ; but 
sometimes, if towards the close oftlierun 
they came to stiff fallows and strong fences, 
the great strength of the inferior animal, 
and that ptudent reserve of his powers, 
which distinguishes the canny cocktail from 
the higher-blooded animal, would give him 
the advantage. 

Of this there occurred, on a certain 18th 
of November, an example fraught with very 
serious consequences. 

That daj- the hounds met on Sir Charles's 
estate. Sir Charles and Lady BasEctt break- 
fasted in pink ; he had on his fcarlet coat, 
white tie, irreproaehablebuckskins, and top- 
boots. (It ECemtd a pity a speck of dirt 
sliould fall on Ihcm.) Lady Baseett was in 
Iier blue riding 'habit: and, when the mount- 
ed her pony, and went to cover by his side, 
with her blue velvet cap, and her red-biown 
hair, she looked more like a brilliant flower 

A veteran fox was soon found, and went 
away with onufual courage and speed, and 
Lady Bassett paced horpewards, to wait her 
lord's return, with an anxiety men laugh 
at, but women can appreciate. It was a 
form of quiet suffering the had constantly en- 
dured, and never ctmplained nor even men- 
tioned the Eubjf ct to Sir Charles but once, 
and ihen ho pooh-poohed her fancies. 

The hum had a hurst of about forty min- 
utes that leit Richard Baftett's cocktail in 
the rear ; and ihe fox got into a large beech 
wood with plenty of briers, and kept dodg- 
ing about it for two hours, and puzzled the 
scent repeatedly. 

Richard Bassett elected not to go wind- 
ing in and out among tree?, risk his horse's 
legs in rabbit-holes, and tire him for noth- 
ing. He had kept for years a little note- 
book he called " Statistics of Foxes," and 
that told him an old dog-fox of uncommon 
strength, if dislodged from that particular 
wood, would slip into Bell-man's Coppice, 
and, if driven out of that, would face the 
music again, would lake the open country 
for Higham Gorse, and probably be killed 
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before be got there ; but once tliere, a regi- 
ment of scythes mi^ht cut him out, but bleed- 
ing, sneezinw fox-hounds would never work 
him out at the tail of a long run. 

So Richard Basaett kept out of the wood, 
and went gently on to Bell-man's Coppice, 
and waited outside. 

Hia book proved aji oracle. After two 
hours' dodging and manreuvritiff, the fox 
came out at the very end of Bell-man's 
Copse with nothing near hioi but Eichard 
Bassett. Pug gave him the white of his 
eye in an n^y leer, and headed straight as 
a crow for Higham Gorse. 

Richard Bassett blew his horn, collected 
the hunt, and laid the dc^ on ; away Ihey 
went, close together, thunder-mouthed, on 
the hot scent. 

Ailer a three miles' gallop, they sighted 
the fox for a moment, just going over the 
crest of a riaine ground two furlongs off. 
Then the huUah^Soo and excitement grew 
furious, and one electric fiiry animated dogs, 
men, and horses. Another mile, and the tox 
ran in sight scarcely a furlong off; but many 
of the horses were distressed ; the Bassetts, 
however, kept up, one by hia horse being 
fresh, the other by his animal's native cour- 
ags and speed. 

Then came some meadows, bounded by a 
thick hedge, and succeeded by a ploughed 
field of unusual size, — eighty acres. 

When the fox darted into this hedge the 
honnds were yelling at his heels ; the hunt 
burst throuffh the min fenue, expecting to 
see them kill close to it. 

But the wily fox had other resources at 
his command than speed. Appreciating his 
peril, he doubled and ran sixty yards down 
the ditch, and the impetuous hounds rushed 
forward and overran the scent. They 
raved about to and Iro, till, at last, one of 
the gentlemen descried the fox running 
down a double fhrrow in the middle of the 
field. He had got into this, and so made 
his way more smoothly than his four-footed 
pursuers could. The hounds were hid on, 
and away they went helter-skelter. 

At the end of this stiff vraund a slifGsh 
leap awaited them ; an old quickset had 
been cut down, and all the efra-trees that 
grew in it, and a new quickset hoc^e set on 
a high banfc with doable ditches. 

The huntsman had an Insh horse that 
laughed at this fence ; he jumped on to the 
baii, and then jumped off it into the next 
field. 

Eichard Bassett's eockt^l camenp slowly, 
rose higli, and landed his fore-feet in the 
field, and so scrambled on. 

Sir Cbatles went at it rather rashly; his 
horse, tried hard by (he fallow, caught his 
heels gainst the edo;e of the bank, and went 
headlong into the other ditch, throwing Sir 
Charles over Ms head into the field. Un- 



luckily some of the trees were lying about, 
and Sir Charles's head struck one of tiiese 
in falling; the horse blundered out ^iun, 
and galloped ailer the hounds, but the rider 
lay acre motionless, 

Nobody stopped at first; the pace was 
too good to inquire; but presentlj' Eichard 
Bassett, who had greeted the accident with 
a laugh, turned round in his saddle, and 
saw his cousin motionless, and two or three 
gentlemen dismounting at the place. These 
were new-comers. Then ho resigned the 
hunt, and rode back. 

Sir Charles's hat was crushed in, and 
there was blood on his white waistcoat ; he 
was very pale, and quite insensible. 

The gentlemen raised him, with expres- 
sions of alarm and kindly concern, and in- 
quired of eacli otherwhatwas best fo be done 

Richard Bassett saw an opportunity to 
conciliate opinion, and seized it. " He must 
be taken home directly," said he. " We 
must carry him to that 'farm-house, and get 
a cart for him." 

He helped carry him accordingly. 

The farmer lent thcra a spring cart, with 
straw, and they laid the insensible baronet 
gently on it, Richard Bassett supporting his 
head. " Gentlemen," said he, rather pom- 
pously, " at such a moment everything but 
the tie of kindred is foi^otten," Widen re- 
sounding sentiment was warmly applauded 
by the honest squires. 

They took him slowly and carefiilly to- 
wards Huntercombe, distant about two miles 
fium the scene of the accident. 

This 18th November Lady Bassett passed 
much aa usual with her on hunting days. 
She was quietly patient till the afternoon, 
and then restless, and could not settle down 
in any pait of the house till she got to a 
little room on the first floor, with a bay- 
window com mandbg the country over which 
Sir Charles was hunting. In this she sat, 
with her head against one of the mullions, 
and eyed the country-side as far as she 

Presently slie heard a rustle, and there 
was Mary Wells standing and looking at her 
wifli evident emotion. 

" What is the matter, Mary ? " said Lady 
Bassett. 

" O my lady I " said Mary, And she 
trembled, and her hands worked. 

Lady Bassett started up, with alarm 
painted in her countenance. 

" My lady, there 's something wrong in the 
hunting field." 

" Sir Charles 1 " 

" An accident, they say." 

Lady Bassett put her hand to her heart 
with a faint cry. Mary Wells ran to her. 

" Come with me directly 1 " cried Lady 
Bassett, She snatched up her bonnet, and, 
in another minute, she and Mary Wells were 
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on their road to the village, questioning 
ererj bodi they met 

But nobo Iv thev quesboued could tell 
them anjth ng The fctable hoy, who hal 
told the report in the kitchen of Ilunter- 
combe, eaid he had it irom a gentleman's 
groom, riding hy, as he stood at the gates. 

The ill news thus flung in at the gate by 
one pawina rapidJy by, was not confirmed 
by any further report, and Lady Bassett be- 
gan to hope it was false. 

Bnt a terrible confirmation came at last. 

In the outskirts of the village, mistress 
and servant encountered a sorrowful pro- 
oesMon, the cart itself, followed by five gen- 
tlemen on horseback, pacing slowly, and 
downcast as at a funeral. 

In the cart Sir Charles Bass 



all 01 er with m id, and his white waistcoat 
bloodv la} with his head upon Iticbard 
Basset* s knee Hia hau" is as wet with 
blood, some of which had trickled down hia 
cheek and dried. Even Giohard'a buckskins 
were slightly stained with it. 

At that sight, Lady Bassett uttered a 
scream, which diose who heard it never 
forgot, and flung herself, Heaven knows 
how, into the cart ; hut she got there, and 
soon had that bleeding head on her bosom- 
She took no notice of Richard Bassett, but 
she got Sir Charles away from him, and the 
cart took her, embracing him tenderly, and 
kissin" his hurt head, and moaning over 
him, all through the village, to Huntereombe 
Hall. 

Four years ago they passed through the 
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same village, in a carriage and four, — bells 
pealing, rustics shouting, — to take posses- 
sion of Huntercombe, and fill it with pledges 
of their great and happy love i and, as they 
fia'*hed past, the heir-at-law shrank hope- 
less into his little cottaM. Now, how 
changed the pageant I a former's carl, a 
splashed and weeding and senseless form 
in it, supported by a childless, despair- 
ing woman, one weeping attendiuit walking 
at the ^de, and, amongst the gentlemen 
pacing slowly behind, the heir-at-law, with 
his head lowered in that decent affectation 
of regret, which all heirs can put on to hide 
the indecent complacency within. 

At the steps of Huntercombe Hal! the 
servants streamed out, and relieved the 
strangersof the sorrowfltl load: Sir Charles 
■was carried into the Kali, aad Richard Bas- 
sett turned aivay with one triumphant flash 
of his eye, quickly suppressed, and walked 
with impenetrable countenance, and studied 
demeanor, anto Highmote House. 

Even here he did not throw off the mask. 
It peeled off by dagrees. 

He hesan by telling his wife gravely 
enough Sir Charles had met with a severe 
fall, and he had attended to him, and taken 
him home. 

"Ah, I am glad yon did that, Richard," 
Kud Mrs. Bassett. " And is he very badly 
hurt?" 

"lam afraid he will never get over it. 
He never spoke. He just groaned when 
they took him down from the cart at Hun- 
tercombe." 

" Poor Lady Bassett 1 " 

" Ay, it will be a bad job for her. 

" Yes, dear." 

" There is a providence in it. The fall 
would naver have killed him ; but his head 
struck a tree upon the ground ; and that 
tree was one of the very eims he had just 
cut down to rob our boy." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes : he was felling the very hedgerow 
timber, and this was one of the old elms in 
a, hedge. He must have done it out of spite, 
for elm-wood fetches no price ; it is good 
for nothing I know o^ except coffins. Well, 
he haa cut down kis." 

" Poor man I — Richard, death reconciles 
enemies. Surely you can forgive him now," 

" I mean to 1^." 

Richard Bassett seemed now to have im- 
bibed the spirit of quicksilver. His occu- 
pations were not actually enlarged; yet, 
somehow or other, he seemed foil of business. 
He was all complacent, bustled about noth- 
ing. He left off inveighing against Sir 
Charles ; and indeed, if you are one of thc«e 
weak spirits to whom censure is intolerable, 
there is a cheap and easy way to moderate 
the rancor of detraction; you have only to 



die: let me comfort genius in particular wilji 
this little recipe. 

Why, on one occasion, Bassett actually 
snubbed Wheeler for a mere allnsion. That 
wortliy just happened to remark, " No more 
telling of timber on Bassett Manor for a 

" For shame I " said Richard, " The man 
had his &ulte, but he had bis good qualities 
too : a high-spirited gentleman ; beloved by 
Ids Mends, and respected by all the coun- 
try. His successor will find it hard to rec- 
oncile the country to his loss." 

Wheeler stared, and then grinned satiri- 

Tbis eulogy was never repeated ; for Sir 
Charles proved ungrateful; he omitted to 
die after all. 

Attended by first-rate physicians, tenderly 
nursed and watched by Lady Bassett and 
Mary Wells, he got better by degrees, and 
every stage of his slow but hopeful progress 
was communicated to the servants and the 
village, and to the ladies and gentlemen 
who rode up to the door every day, and Jeit 
their cards of inquiry. 

The most attentive of all these was the 
new rector, a youn^ cler^man, who had 
obtained the living Dy exdian^ He was 
a man highly giiled both in body and mind ; 
a swarthy Adonis, whose large dark eyes from 
the very first turned with glowing admira^ 
tion on the blond beauties of Lady Bassett. 

He came every day to inquire after her 
husband; and she sometimes left the suf- 
ferer a minute or two, to m^e her report to 
him in person. At other times Mary Wells 
was sent lo him. That artful girl soon dis- 
covered what had escaped her mistress's 

The bulletins were fiivorable, and wel- 
comed on all sides. 

Richard Bassett alone was incredulous. 
"I want to see him about again," said he. 
" Sir Charles is not the manto lie in bed if 
he was really better. As for the doctors, 
they flatter a fellow till the last moment. 
Let me see him on his legs, and then I '11 
believe he is better." 

Strange to say, obliging Fate granted 
Eichard Bassett this mwerate request. 

One frosty but sunny afternoon, as he 
was inspectins his coming dom^n from 
" Tlio Heir's Tower," he saw the hall door 
open, and a muffled figure come slowly 
down the steps between two women. 

It was Sir Charles, feeble but convales- 
cent. He crept about on the sunny gravel 
for about ten minutes, and then his nurses 
conveyed him tenderly in agwn. 

This sight, which might have touched 
with pity a more generoiM nature, startled 
Kiehard Bassett, and then moved his bile. 

" I was a tool," said he ; " nothing will 
ever kill that man. He will see me out; 
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Bee us all out. And tliat Mary Wells nurses 
him, and I dare aay is in love with him 
bj this time : the fools can't nurse a man 
■without. Curse the whole pack of ye I " he 
yelled, and turned away in rage and dis- 

Tbat same night he met Mary Wella, and, 
in a strange fit of jealousy, began to make 
hot protestations of love to her : ho knew it 

die other tack. 

She received his yowb with cool compla- 
cency, but would only stay a minute, and 
would only talk of her master aiid mistress 
towards whom her heart was really warm- 
ing in their trouble. She spofce hopefully, 
and said, " 'T is n't as if he was one of you 
iaint-beai'ted ones, as meet Death half-way. 
"Why, Ihe second day, when he could scarce 
spesi, he sees me crying by the bed, and 
says be, almost in a whisper, 'What are 
you crying for?' 'Sir,*£aysl,'. 'tis for you; 
to see you He like a ghost.' ' Then you be 
wasting of salt water,' says he. ' 1 wish I 
may, sir,' says I. So then he raised himself 
np a little bit ; ' Look at me,' says he. ' I'm 
a Bassett. I am not the bieed to die for a 
crack on the skull, and leave you all to the 
mercy of them that would bave no mercy ' — 
which he meant you, I suppose. So he 
ordered me to leave crying, which I behooved 
to obey, for he will be master, mind ye, 
while be have a finger to wag, poor dear 
gentleman, he will." 

And, soon after this, she resisted all his 
attempts to detain her, and scudded back to 
(he house, leaving Bassett to his reflections, 
which were exceedingly bitter. 

"Cm-se them I" siud be. "Even that 
girl likes them better than she does me." 

Sir Charles got better, and at last, used 



close under the bonndarv wall he had bmJt 
lo shnt out " The Heir's "Walk." 

The afternoon sun struck warm upon that 
wall, and the walk by its side. 

On the other side a nurse often carried 
little Dicky Bassett, the heir, but neither of 
the promenaders could see each other, for 
the wall. 

Richajd Bassett, on the contrary, from 
" The Heir's Tower," could see both these 
little parties; and, as some men cannot 
keep away from what causes their pain, he 
used to witch these lovintf walk>" and see 
Sir Char g nd g 

at last, d h be d 

wife, heudarhbh d n 

give her hi m 

Yet th p w n a <T«a d gr 

delusive p du n b 

walks, wh n h h h m and 

Love and Beauty soothed him, feir CharLs 
was not the man he bad been. The shake 



he had received appeared to hare damaged 
his temper siransely. He became bo irrita- 
ble, that several of his servants left him; 
ami to his wife he repined; and his child- 
less condition, which had been hitherto only 
a deep disappointment, became in bis eyes 
a calamity that outweighed his many bless- 
ings, lie had now narrowly escaped dying 
without an heir, and this seemed to sink 
into his mind, and, co-operating with the 
concussion his brain haa received, brought 
him into a morbid state. He brooded on it, 
and spoke of it, and got back to it from 
every other topic, in a way that distressed 
Lady Bassett unspe^ably. She consoled 
him bravely ; but often, when she was alone, 
her gentle courage gave way, and she cried 
bitterly to herself. 
Her distreffl had one effect she little ex- 

{ected; it completed what her invariable 
indnese had begun, and actually won the 
heart of a servant. Those who really know 
that tribe will agree with me that this was 
a marvellous conquest. Yet so' it was; 
Mary Wells conceived for her a real affec- 
tion, and showed it by unremitting atten- 
tion, and a soft and tender voice, that 
soothed Lady Bassett, and drew many a 
sUent but grateful glance from her dove- 
like eyes. 

Ma^ listened, andleard enough to blame 
Sir Charle*" lor his peevishness, and fhe be- 
gan to thiow out little expiessions of dis- 
satislaction at him, but these were so 
promptly discouraged by the faithful wife, 
that she diew in ■Jgarn, and avoided that 

But one day, commg 'oftlv as a cat, she 
heard '^ir Chiilea and Ladj Bassett talking 
over their calamity. Sir Charles was say- 
ing that it was Heaven's curse : that all the 
poor people in the vill^e had children; 
that Richard Bassett's weak puny little 
wife had brought him an heir, and was 
about to make him a parent again. He 
alone was marked out, and doomed to be 
the last of bis race. " And yet," said he, 
" if I had married any other woman, and 

Jou had married any other man, we should 
ave had children by the dozen, 1 suppose," 

Upon the whole, though he said nothing 
palpably unjust, he had the tone of a mail 
blaming^ his wife as the real cause of their 
joint cSamity, under which she sufiered a 
deeper, nobler, and raoi-e silent anguish than 
hbnself. This was hard to bear, and, when 
Sir Charles went away, Mary Wells ran in 
with an angry expr^sion on the tip of her 
tongue. 

She found Lady Bassett in a pitiable con- 
dition, lying, rather than leaning, on the 
table, with her hair loose about her, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

All that was good in Mary Wella tugged 
at her heart-strings. She flung herself on 
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her knees beeide ter, and, seizing her mis- 
tress's hand, and drawiii<f it to her bosom, 
fell to crying and sobbing alons with her. 

This canine devotion took Lady BasEett 
by surprise. She turned her tearfiil eyes 
upon her sympathizing servant, and said, 
"O Maty I" and her soft hand pressed 
the girl'a harder palm grateliilly. They 
wept together. 

Ma.ry spoke first. " my lady," she 
sobbed, "it breaks my heart to see you so. 
And what a shame to blame you for what 
is no fault of youml If I w.is your husband, 
the cradles would soon be full Id this house : 
but these fine gentlemen, they bo old be- 
fore their ticne all with smoking c£ tobacco ; 
and then to come and lay the blame on 

"Mary, I value you very much, — more 
than I ever did a servant iu my life : but if 
you speak against your master, we shall 

" La, my lady, I would n't for the world. 
Sir Charles is a perfect gentleman. Why, 
he gave me a sovereign only tlie other day 
for nursing of him ; but be did n't ought to 
blame you for no fault of yourn, and to 
m^e you cry. It tears me inside out to see 
you cry; you thatisso^oodtoriehandpoor. 
I would n't vex myself S3 for that : dear 
heart, 'twas atirays so; God sends meat to 
one house, and months to another," 

"I could be patient if poor Sir Charles 
was not 80 unhappy," sighed Lady Bassett ; 
"but if ever you are a wife, Mary, you will 
know how wretched it makes us to see a 
beloved husband unhappy." 

" Then 1 'd make him happy," said Mary. 

"Ah, if loaly couldl" 

" O, I could tell yon a way ; for I have 
known it done ; and now he is as happy as 
a prince. You see, my lady, some men are 
like children ; to make them happy you 
must give them their own way ; and so, if 
I was in your place, I wouldn't make two 
biles of a cherry, for sometimes I think be 
will fret lumself out of the world foi' want 

" Heaven forbid I " 

" It is my belief you would not bo long 
behind him." 

« No, Mary. Why should I ? " 

" Then — whisper, my lady ! " 

And, although Lady Bassett drew slightly 
back at this freedom, Mary Wells pourell 
into her ear a proposal that madu ber stare 
and shiver. 

As for the girl's own face, it was as 
moved as if it bad been bronze. 

Lady Bassett drew back,' and eyed her 
askant with amazement and terror. 

"What is this you have dared to say?" 

" Why, it is done every day." 

" By people of your class perhaps. No 
I don't believe it- Mary, I have been mis 



taken in you. I am afraid you are a vicious 
girl. Leave me, please. 1 can't bear the 
sight of you." 

Mary went away, very red, and the tear 
in her eye. 

In the evening Lady Bassett gave Mary 
Wells a month's warning, and Mary ac- 
cepted it do^edly, and thought herself 
very cruelly used. 

After this mistress and maid did not ex- 
change an unnecessary word ibr many days. 

Tins notice to leave was very bitter to 
Mary Wells, for she was in Ihe very act of 
making a conquest. Young Drake, a very 
small farmer, and tenant of Sir Charles, had 
fallen in love with her, and she liked him, 
and had resolved he should marry her; with 
which view she was playing the tender but 
coy maiden very prettily. But Drake, 
though young and very much in love, was 
advised by his mother, and evidently re- 
solved to go the old-fashioned way, — keep 
company a year, and know the girl before 
offering the ring. 

Just before her month was out a more 
serious trouble threatened Mary Wells. 

Her low artful amonr with Richard Bas- 
sett had led to its natural results. By de- 
grees she had gone further ihan she intend- 
ed, and now the fatal consequences looked 
her in the face. 

She found herself in an odious position; 
for her growing regard for young Drake, 
though not a violent attachment, was enough 
to set her more and more against Kichard 
Bassett; and she was preparing an entire 
separation from the latter, when the fatal 
truth dawned on her. 

Then there was a temporary revulsion of 
feeling ; she told her condition to Bassett, 
and implored him, with many tears, to aid 
her to disappear for a time, and hide her 
misfortune, especially from, ber sister. 

Mr. Bassett heard her, and then gave her 
an answer that made her blood ran cold. 
"Why do you come to me?" said be. 
" Why don't you go to the r^bt man, 
young Drake 1 " 

He then told ber he bad had her watched, 
and she must not think to make a fool of 
him. She was as intimate with the young 
farmer as with him, and was in his company 

Mary Wells admitted that Drake was 
courting her, but said he was a civil, re- 
spectful young man, who desired to make 
her bis wife. "You have lost mo that," 
said she, bursting into fears ; " and so, for 
God's sake, show yourself a man for once, 
and see me through ray trouble." 

The egotist disbelieved, or afTeeted not to 
believe her, and said, " When there are 
two, it is always the gentleman you girls 
deceive. But you can't ipake a fool of me, 
Mrs. Drake. Marry the faraiar, and I'll 
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> for any other 
have f;ot ray own family to pro de fo and 
it is all I can contrive to m'^ke botli ends 

He was cold and inflajfible to her prayers. 
Then she tried threats. He laughed at 
them. Said he, " The time is gone by for 
that : if you wanted to sue me for breach of 
promise, you should have done it at once, 
not waited eighteen months, and taken an- 
other sweetheart first. Come, eome, you 



sovereign. A woman that loved a man 
would never have been so hard on him. as 
yoa were oa me. 1 grinned and bore it ; 
but, when you ask me to own another man's 



ehll am not y ur own scrt that you are 
n lo e w tb — j u hate me — that is a lit- 
tle too mu h No Mrs Brake if that is 
you gan e, we w II fight it out, — beiore the 
pubhc, if you like." And having delivered 
thU with a tone of harsh and loud defiance, 
he left her, — left her forever. She sat 
down upon the cold ground and rocked her- 
self Despair was cold at her heart. 

She sat in that forlorn state for more than 
an hour. Then she got up and went to her 
mistress's room, and sat by the fire; for her 
limba were cold as well as her heart. 

She sat there gazing at the fire, and sigh- 
ing heavily, till Lady Bassett came up to 
bed. She then went through her work like 
an automaton, and every now and then ai 
deep sigh came &om her breasL 
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Lady Basaett heard her sigh, and looked 
at her. Her fece was altered; a sort of 
BuUen misery was written on it. Lady Baa- 
sett was quick at reading faces, and thie 
loofc alarmed her. " Mary," said she, kindly, 
" is there anything the matter ? " 

No reply. 

" Are you unwell ? " 



"No." 

" Are you in trouhle 7 " 

" Ay, with a burst of tears. 

Lady Bassett Jet her cry, thinking it 
would reUeve her, and then spoke to her 
again with the languid pensiveuess of a 
woman who had also her trouble. "Tou 
have been very attentive to Sir Charles, 
and a kind good servant to me, Mary." 

"You are mocking me, my lady," sdd 
Mary, bitterly. " You would n't have turned 
roe off for a word jf I had been a good ser- 

Lady Bassett colored high, and was si- 
lenced for a moment. At last Ehe said, " I 
feel it must seem harsh to you. You don't 
know how wicked it was to tempt me. But 
it is not as if you had done anything wrong. 
1 do not feel bound to mention mere words. 
I shall give yoa an excellent character, 
Mary: indeed I have. I think I have got 
a giK)d place for you. I shall know to-mor- 
row; and, when it is settled, we will look 
over my wardrobe together." 

This proposal implied a boxful of presents, 
and would have made Mary's dark eyes 
flash with delight at another time ; but she 
was past all ^at now. She interrupted 
Lady Bassett with this strange speech; 
"You are very kind, my lady; will you 
lend me the key of your medicine-chest ? " 

Lady Bassett looked surprised, but said, 
" Certaiidy, Mary," and held out the keys. 

But before Mary could take them she 
a moment, and asked her what 
e she required, 

" Only a little laudanum." 

" No, Mary ; not whilst you look like that 
and refuse to tell me your trouble. I am 
your mistress, and must exert my authority 
for your good. Tell me at once what is the 
matter." 

" I 'd bite my tongue off sooner." 

" You are wrong, Mary. I am sure I 
should be yoiu? best friend. I feel much 
indebted to you for the attention and the 
affection you have shown me ; and I am 
grieved to see you so despondent. Make a 
fiiend of me, my poor girl. There — think 
it over, and talk to me agdn to-morrow." 

Mary Welb took the true servant's view 
of Lady Bassett's kindness. She looked at 
it as a trap ; not, indeed, eet with malice 

Diense, but still a trap. She saw that 
y Bassett meant kindly at present, but 
for aU that, she was sure that if she told 
the truth her mistress would turn agtunst 



her, and say, " Oh 1 I had no idea your 
trouble arose out of your own imprudence. 
I can do nothing for a vicious girl." 

She resolved therefore to say nothing, or 
else to tell some he or other quite wide of 
the mark. 

Deplorable as this yoiwg woman's situa-' 
tion was, the duplicity and coarseness of 
mind which had broi^ht her into it would 
have somewhat blunted the mental agony 
such a situation must inflict; but it was 
aggravated by a special terror; she knew 
that, if she waa found out, she would lose 
the only sure friend she had in the world. 

The fa«t is, Mary Wells had seen a great 
deal of Hie during the two years she waS 
out of the reader's sight. Bhoda had been 
very good to her ; had set her up in a lodg- 
ing-house, at her earnest request. She 
misconducted it, and f^ed : threw it up in 
dis^st, and begged Rhoda to pnt her in the 
' ' 'ine. Ehoda eompUed. Mary made 
of the public-house. Then Ehoda 
showed her she was not fit to govern any- 
thing, and drove her into service again ; 
that condition, having no more cares 
than a child, and plenty of work to do, and 
many a present from Rhoda, she had been 
happy. 

But Ehoda, though she foi^ave blunders, 
incapacity for business, and waste of money, 
had always (old her plainly there was one 
' in* she never wou5d forgive. 

Iwoda Marsh had become a good Chris- 
tian in every respect but one. The male 
rake reformed is rather tolerant; but the 
female rake reformed is, as a rule, bitterly 
intolerant of female frailty ; and Khoda 
carried this female characteristic to an ex- 
treme, bothinwordandindeed. Theywere 
only half-sisters after all; and Mary knew 
that she would be cast off forever if she 
deviated from Tirtue so far as to be found 

Besides the general warning, there had 
been a special one. When she read Mary's 
first letter from Huntercombe Ilall, Kboda 
was rather taken aback at first; but, on 
reflection, she wrote to Mary, saying she 
could stay there on two conditions: she 
must be discreel, and never ment on her 
sister Bhoda in the house, and he m t 



Mind," said she, " if ever you «peak to 
that villain, I shall hear of it, and 1 shall 

iver notice you again." 

This was the gallmg present and the dark 
future which had made bo youM and un- 
sentimental a woman as Mary Wells think 
of suicide for a moment or two ; and it now 
deprived her of her rest, and next day kept 
her thinking and brooding all the time her 
now leaden limbs were carrying her through 
her menial duties. 
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The aftenioon wm sunny, and Sir Charles 
and Lady Bassett took their usual walk. 

Mary Wells went a little way with them, 
lookiDg very miserable. Lady Bassett ob- 
served, and said kindly, "Mary, you can 
give me that ehawl, I will not keep you ; go 
where you like till fire o'clock." 

Mary never said so much as " Thank 
yon." She put the shawl round her mia- 
Iresa, and then went slowly back. She fat 
down on the stone steps, and glared stu- 
pidly at the scene, and felt very miserable 
and ieadeo. She seemed to be stuck in a 
sort of slough of despond, and could not 
move in any direction to get out of it. 

While she sat in this gloomy reveiy a 
gentleman walked up to the door, and Mary 
Wells liiled her head and looked at him. 
Notwithstanding her condition, her eyes 
rested on him with some admiraUon, for he 
was a model of a man ; six feet high, and 
built like an athlete. His ^e was oval, 
and his akin dark but glowing ; bis hair, 
eyebrows, and long eyelashes black as jet ; 
his gray eyes large and tender. He was 
dressed in black, with a white tie, and his 
clothes were well cut, and seemed superla- 
tively so, owing to the importance and sym- 
meti^ of the figure they covered. It was 
the new vicar, Mr. Angelo. 

He smiled on Mary graciously, and asked 
Ler how Sir Charles was. 

She said he was better. 

Then Mr. Angelo asked more &nidly, 
was Lady Bassett at home. 

" She is just gone out, sir." 

A look of deep disappointment CTMsed 
Mr. Aagelo's fsico. It did not escape Mary 
Wells. She looked at him full, and, lower- 
ing her voice a littje, said " She ia onlv in 
the grounds, with Sir Charles. She wUl be 
at home about five o'clock." 

Mr. Angelo hesitated, and then said he 
would call again at five. He evidently 

Seferred a duet to a trio. He then thanked 
ary Wells with more warmth than the 
occa^on seemed to call for; and retired 
very slowly ; he had come very quickly. 

Mary Wells looked after him and asked 
herself wildly if she could not make some 
use of him and his manifest infatuation. 

But, before her mind could fix on any 
idea, and indeed before the young clergy- 
man had taken twenty steps homewanis, 
loud voices wore hearij down the shrub- 
bery. 

These were followed by 



Mary Wells started up, and the young 
parson turned; they looked at each other 
m amazement. 

Then came wild and piercing cries for 



shrubbery with a speed Mary Wells had 
never seen equalled. He had won the 200- 
yard race at Oxford in his day. 

The ^onized screams were repeated, and 
Wary Wells screamed in response as she 
ran towards the place. 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 
Sje Chables Bassett was in high 



" Bella, my love," said he, " now I '11 tell 
you why I made you give me your signature 
this morning. The money has all come in 
for the wood, and this very day I sent Old- 
field instructions to open an account for you 
with a London banker." 

Lady Bassett looked at him with tears of 
tenderness in her eyes. "Dearest," said 
she, " I have plenty of money ; but the love, 
to which I owe this present, that is my trea- 
sure of treasures. Wen, I accept it, Charles; 
but don't ask me to spend it on myself; I 
should feel I was robbmg you." 

"It is nothing to me bow yon spend it ; I 
have saved it from the enemy." 

Now that very enemy heard these words. 
He had looked from the "Heir's Tower" 
and seen Sir Charles and Lady Bassett 
walking on their side the wall, and the nurse 
carrying his heir on the other side. 

He had come down to look at his child 
in the sun ; but he walked softly, on tiie 
chance of overhearing Sir Charles and Lady 
Bassett say something or other about his 
health; his design went no further than 
that ; but the fate of listeners is proverbial. 

Lady Bassett endeavored to divert her 
husband from the topic he seemed to be 
approaohing ; it always excited him now and 
did him harm. 

*' Do not waste yoiir thoughts on that en- 
emy. He is powerless." 

" At fkU moment, perhaps ; but his turn 
is sure to come again ; and 1 shall provide 
for it; I mean to live on half my income, 
and settle the other half on you. I sliall 
act on the clause in the entail, and fell all 
the timber on the estate, except about the 
home-parfc, and my best covers. It will take 
me some years to do this ; I must not glut 
themarket,and spoil yourprofits; but every 
year I'll have a fall fill I have denuded Mr. 
Bassett'g inheritance, as he calls it, and 
swelled your banker's account to a Plum. 
Bella — I have had a shake. Even now 
that I am better such a p^ goes through 
my head, like a bullet crushing through it, 
whenever I get excited. I don't thmk I 
shall be a long-lived maw. But never mind, 
I '11 live as long as I can ; and while I do 
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live I 'U work for jou, and against that vii- 

" Charles," cried Lady Baasett, "I im- 
plore you to turn your thoughts away from 
that man, and to give up these idle schemes. 
Were you to die I should soon follow you ; 
so pray do not shorten your life by these 
anoxy passions, or you will shorten mine." 

'this appsal acted powerfully on Sir 
Charles, and he left off suddenly with 
flushed cheeks, and tried to compose him- 
self. 

But his words had now raised a corre- 
sponding fm:y on the other side of that boun- 
dary walL Richard Bassett, atung with 
rage, and, unlike his high-bred cousin, ac- 
customed fornix cunning even with his fmy, 
™ve him a terrible blow, — a very coup de 
Jarnac. He spoke at him ; he ran forward 
t» the nurse, and said very loud, " Let me 
see the little darling ; he does you cred- 
it ; what fat cheeks I — what arms 1 — an 
infant Hercules I There, take bim up the 
mound. How ILft him in your arms, and let 
him see bis inheritance. Higher, nurss, 
higher. Ay, crow away, youngster ; all 
lliat is yours, — honse, and land, and all. 
They may steal the trees, they can't make 
away with the broad acres. Ha I I believe 
he understands every word, nurse. See 
how he smiles and crows." 

Atthe sound of Bassett'SToice Sir Charles 
started, and at the first taunt, he uttered 
something between a moan and a roar as of 
a woand^ lion. 

" Come away," cried Lady Bassett. " He 
is doin^ it on purpose." 

Bat (he stabs came too fast. Sir Charles 
shook her off, and looked wildly round for 
a weapon to strike his insulter witli. 

" Curse him and his brat I " he cried. 
"They shall neither of them— I'll kill 
them both." 

He sprang fiercely at the wall, and, not- 
withstanding his weakly condition, r^sed 
himself above it, and glared over with a face 
so full of fury that Eichard Bassett recoiled 
in dismay for a moment, and said, " Run ! 
run I He 'II hurt the child I " 

But the next moment Sir Charles's hands 
lost their power; he uttered a miserable 
moan, and fell gasping under the wall in an 
epileptic fit, with all the terrible symptoms 
Ihave described in a previous portion of 
this story; These were new to his poor 
wife, and, as she strove in vain to control 
his fearful convulsions, her shrieks rent the 
air. Indeed, her screams were so appalling 
that Bassett himself sprang at the wall and, 
by a great effort of strength, drew himself 
up, and peered down, with while face, at 
the glaring eyes, clenched teeth, purple face, 
and foaming lips of his enemy, and his 
body that bounded convulsively " '' " 
ground with incrodlblo violence. 



At that moment humanity prev^led over 
everything, and he flung himself orer the 
wall, and in his haste got rather a heavy 
fall himself. » It is a flt I " he cried, and, 
running to the brook close by, filled his 
hat with water, and was about to dash it 
over Sir Charles's face. 

But Lady Bassett repelled him with hor- 
ror. " Don't l»uch him, you villain I You 
have killed him." And then she shrieked 
again. 

At this moment Mr. Angelo dashed up, 
and saw at a glance what it was, for he had 
studied medicine a little. Ho said, " It ia 
epilepsy. Leave him to me." He managed, 
by his great strength, to keep the patient's 
head down till the face got pale and the 
limbs still ; then, telling Lady Bassett not 
to alarm herself too much, he lifted Sir 
Charles, and actually proceeded to carry 
him towards the house. Lady Bassett, 
weeping, proffered her assistance, and so 
did Mary Wells ; but this athlete s^d a lit> 
tie brusquely, " No, no ; I have practised 
this sort of thing " ; and, partly by his rare 
strength, partly by his familiarity with all 
athletic feats, carried the insensible baronet 
to his own house, as I have seen my accom- 
plished friend Mr. Henry Neville carry a 
tall actress on the mimic stage ; only, the 
distance being much longer, the perspira- 
tion rolled down Mr. Angelo's face with so 
sustained an effort. 

He laid him gently on the floor of his 
study, while Lady Bassett sent two grooms 
galloping for medical adcice, and naif a 
dozen servants running for this and that 
stimulant, as one thing after another oc- 
curred to her agitated mind. The very 
riistlinsjof dresses and scurry of feet over- 
head told all the house a great calamity had 
stricken it. 

Lady Bassett hung over the sufferer, 
sighing piteously, and was for supporting 
his beloved head with her tender arm j but 
Mr. Angelo told her it was better to keep 
the he^ low, that the blood might flow 
back to the vessels of the hiaia. 

She cast a look of melting gratitude on 
her adviser, and composed herself to apply 
stimulants under his direction and advice. 

Thus judiciously treated. Sir Charles be- 
gan to recover consciousness in part. He 
stared and muttered incoherently. Lady 
Bassett thanked God on her knees, and then 
turned to Mr. Angelo with streaming eyes, 
and stretched out both hands to him, with 
an indescribable eloquence of gratitude. 
He gave her his hands timidly, and she 
pressed them both with all her soul. Un- 
consciously she sent a rapturous thrill 
through the young man's body : he blushed, 
and then turned pale, and felt for a moment 
almost faint with rapture at that sweet and 
unc^ipected pressure of her soft bands. 
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But at this moment Sit- Charles broke 
oat in a fort of drj-, business-like voice, 
" 1 '11 kill the viper and his brood." Then 
he etarcii at w*. Angelo, and could not 
make him out at first. " Ah 1 " said he, 
eomplMently, "this is my private tutor; a 
man of learning. I read Homer with him; 
but I have forgotten it, all but one line, — 

That 's a beauliful verse. Homer, old boy, 
I '11 take your advice : I 'U kill the heir-at- 
laiT, and bis brat as well, and, when they 
are dead and well seasoned, 1 11 sell them 
to that old timber-merchant, the devil, to 
make hell hotter. Order my horee, some- 
bodv, this minute." 

iJuring this tirade Lady Bassett'a hands 
kept clutching, as if to stop it, and her eyes 
filled with horror. 

Mr. Angelo eame again to her rescue. He 
afiectedto takeic all as amattei of course, and 
told the servants they need not wait, Sir 
Charles was coming to himself by degrees, 
and the danger was all over. 

But when the servants were gone he said 
to Lady Bassett, seriously, "I woald not 
let any servant be about Sir Charles, except 
this one. She is evidently attached (o you. 
Suppose we take him to his own room. 

He then made Mary Welts a signal, and 
Qtey carried him up stairs. 

Sir Charles talked, all the while with 
pitiable vehemence; indeed it was a con- 
tinuous babble, like a brook. 

Mary Wells was taking him into his own 
room, but Lady Bassett said, "No; into my 
room. 0, 1 will never let him out of my 

■It. ■ ■• 
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a they carried him into Lady Bas- 
sett's bedroom, and laid him gently down 
on a couch there. 

He looked round, observed the locality, 
and uttered a little sigh of complacency. 
He left off talking for the present, and 
seemed to doze. 

Hie place, which exerted this soothing 
influence on Sir Charles, had a contrary and 
strange effect on Mr. Angelo. 

It was of palatial size, and lighted hy 
two side windows and an oriel window at 
the end ; the delicate stone shafts and mul' 
lions were such as are oftener eeen in cathe- 
drals than in mansions ; tiie deep embrasure 
waa filled with beautiful flowers and lus- 
cious exodc leaf-plants from the hot-housei 
The floor was of polished oak, and some 
feet of this were left bare on all sides of the 
great Aubusson carpet made expressly for 
the room. By this means cleanliness pene- 
trated into every comer ; tlie oak waE 
only cleaned, but polished like a mi 
The curtains were French chintzes, of sub- 
stance, and exquisite patterns, and very 
voluminous ; on the walls was a delicate 



rose-tinted satin paper, to which French 
art, unrivalled in these matters, had given 
the appearance of being stuffed, padded, 
and divided into a thousand cosey pillows by 
gold-headed nails. 

The wardrobes were of satin-wood. The 
bedsteads, one small, one large, were plain 
white, and gold in moderation. 

All this, however, was but the frame to 
the delightful picture of a wealthy young 
lady's nest. 

The things that startled and thrilled Mr, 
Angelo were those his imadnation could 
see the fur mistress using. The exqtdsite 
toiletrtable, the Dresden mirror, with its 
delicate china frame musliued and ribboned, 
the great ivory-handled brushes, the arrav 
of cnlrglass ^Id-mounted bottles, and all 
the artilleiT' of beauty ; the baths of various 
shapes and. sizes, in which she laved her 
fair bodv; the bath sheets, and the profu- 
sion of linen, fine and coarse. The bed, with 
its frilled sheets, its huge frilled pillows, and 
its eider-down qnilt, covered with bright 
purple silk. 

A delicate perfume came through tiie 
wardrobes, where strata of fine linen from 
Hamburg and Belfast lay on scented herbs ; 
and this, permeating the room, seemed the 
very periiime of Beautj' itself, and intoAi- 
eated the brain. Imagination comured pic- 
tures proper to the scene ; a goddess at ner 
toilet; that glorious hair lying tumbled on 
the pillow, and burning in contrasted color 
with the snowy sheets and with, the purple 

From this revery he was awakened by a 
soft voice that swd, "How can I ever thank 
you enough, sir ? " 

Mr. Angelo controlled himself, and said, 
" By sending for me whenever I can be of 
the slightest use." Then, comprehending 
his danger, he added, hastily, " And I fear 
I am none whatever now." Then he rose 

Lady Bassett "ave him both her hands 
again, and this tune he kissed one of them 
all in a flurry ; he could not resist the temp- 
tation. Then he hurried away, with his 
whole soul in a tumult. Lady Bassett blush- 
ed, and returned to her husband's side. 

Doctor Willis came, heard the case, looked 
rather grave and puzzled; and wrote the 
inevitable prescription ; for the wtablished 
theory is, that man is cured by drugs alone. 

Sir Charles wandered a little while the 
doctor was there, and continued to wander 
after he was gone. 

Then Mary Wells begged leave to sleep 
in the dressing-room. 

Lady Bassett thanked her, but said she 
thought it unnecessary ; a good night's rest, 
she hoped, would make a great change in 
the sufferer. 

Miry Wells thought otherwise, and qui- 
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efly brouglit her little bed into tie dresBing- 
rooro, and laid it on the floor. 

Her judgment proved right; Sir Charles 
■waa no hetter next day, nor the day after. 
He brooded for hours at a time, and when 
he talked there was an iacoherence in his 
discourse j above all, he seemed incapable 
of talking long on any sabject without com- 
ing back to the fatal one of his childless- 
ness ; and when he did return to this it 
was sure to make him either deeply dejected 
or else violent against Mchard Bassett and 
his son; he swore at them, and said they 
were waiting for his shoes. 

Lady Bassett's anxiety deepened; strange 
fears came over her. She put subtle ques- 
tions to the doctor ; he returned obscure an- 



swers, and went on prescribing medieinea 
that had no effect. 

She looked wistfully into Mary Wells's 
face, and there she saw her own thoughts 
reflected. 

"Mary," said she, one day, in a low 
voice, " what do they say in the iitchen ? '* 

" Some say one thing, some another. 
What can diey say? They never see him, 
and never shall, while I am here." 

This reminded Lady Bassett that Mary's 
time was up. The idea of a stranger tak- 
ing her place, and seeing Sir Charles in his 
present condition, was horrible to her. " O 
Mary," said she, piteously, " surely you will 
not leave me just now 1 " 

" Do you wish me to 6tay, ray lady ? " 
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" Can you ask it? How can I hope to 
find such devotion as yourB, Buch fidelity, 
and, above all, such eecrecy i Ah, Mary, I 
am the most uahappy lady in all England 

Hen she began to cry bitterly, and Mary 
Wells cried with her, and said she would 
stay as long as she could; but, aaidshe,"! 
gave you good advice, my lady, and ao you 
will fmd." 



The days rolled on, and broi^ht no change 
for the better. Sir Charles continued to 
brood on his one misfortune. He refused 
to go out of doors, even into the garden, 
giving as his reason that he was not fit to 
Be seen. "I don't mind a couple of wo- 
men," said he, gravely; "but no man shall 
see Charles Bassett in his present state. 
No. Patience I Patience I I '11 wait till 
Heaven takes pity on me. After all, it 
would be a shame that such a race as mine 
should die out, and these fine estates go to 
blackguards and poat:bers and anonymous 
letter-writers." 

Lady Bassett used to coax him to walk in 
Qm corridor; but, even then, he ordered 
Mary WeUs to keep watch, and let none ol 
the servants come that way. From words 
he let fait, it seems he thought "childless- 
ness " was written on his face, and that it 
had somehow degraded his features. 

Now a wealthy and popular baronet could 
not thas immure himself for any length of 
time without exciting cariosity, and setting 
aJlmannerof rumors afloat. Visitors poated 
info Huntercombe to inquire, 
' Lady Bassett excused herself to many; 
but some of her own sex she thought it best 
toeneounter. This subjectedher to the insidi- 
ous attacks of curiofity admirably vdkd with 
sympathy. The assailants were marvellously 
subtle; but so was the devoted wife. She 
gave kiss for kisa, and equivoque for equi- 
voque : she seemed grateful for each visit ; 
but they got nothing out of her, except that 
Sir Charles's nerves were shaken by his fall, 
and that she was playing the tyrant for once, 
and insisting on absolute quiet for her patient. 

One visitor she never reftised, — Mr. An- 
gelo. He, trom the firet, had been her true 
friend; hsid carried Sir Charles away from 
the enemy, and then had dismissed the gap- 
ing servante. She saw that be had divmed 
her calamity, and phe knew, irom things he 
caid to her, that he would never breathe 
a word out of doors. She confided in him. 
She toldbim Mr. Bassett wasthe real cause 
of all this misery. He had insulted Sir 
Charles : the nature of this insult she sup- 
pressed. " And, Mr. Angelo," said she, 
" that man is my terror night and day. I 



dou't know what he can do ; but I feel he 
will do something, if ever he learns my poor 
husband's condition." 

"J trust. Lady Bassett, you are convinced 
he will learn nothing from me. Indeed, I 
will tell the ruffian anything you like : he 
has been sounding me a little ; called to in- 
quire atter his poor cousin — the hypocrite I " 

" How good you are I Please tell him ab- 
solute repose is prescribed for a time; but 
there is no doubt of Sir Charles's tdtimate 
recovery." 

Mr. Angelo promised heartily. 

Mary Wells was not enough : a woman 
must have a man to lean on in trouble ; and 
Lady Bassett leaned on Mr. Angelo. She 
even obeyed him. One day he told her 
that her own health would fail if she sat al- 
ways in the sick-room; she must walk an 
hour every day. 

" Must it" said she, sweetly. ^ 

" Yes, even if it is only in your own 

From that time she used to walk with him 
nearly every day. 

Kichard Bassett saw this irom his tow- 
er of observation, — saw it, and chuckled. 
" Ah I sa d h H b 1 fc n bed. 

W t walk n th g d w th a ung 
mn— prst H dkheis 
fa Som th ng w It m f fhi Ha, 
ha 

L dy Ba. tt w t Ik d f d a to 
Lo 1 n f d b t M V W 11 dis- 

Euad dh PI, t hm th re's 

only one can cure him, and that is yourself, 
my lady." 

" Ah, would to Heaven I could ! " 

" Try my way, and you will see, my lady." 

'■ What, that waj- 1 O no, not " 

" Well, then, i± you won't, nobody else 

Such speeches as these, oilen repeated, 
on the one hand, and Sir Charles's melan- 
choly on the other, drove Lady Bassett 
almost wild with distress and perplexity. 

Meanwhile her vague fears or Eichaid 
Bassett were being gradually realized. 

Bassett employed Wheeler to sound Dr. 
Willis as to his patient's condition. 

Dr. Willis, true to the honorable tra- 



pumped him, and Wheeler pumped her. 

By this channel Wheeler pot a somewhat 
exaggerated nt f 'i' Cba 1 ' tate 

He carried to B sse t, d h pair p 
their heads h 

The consu a n as a nd 

finally a comp hen e p a 'u w 
settled. Wh p ted ha h 

should not be brok a h m par 

ticular, but n h d 

Four day afte h n ren M Bas- 
sett, Mr, Wh and spruce g n le- 
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men dressed in black, sat upon the " Heir's 
Tower " watcliin" Huntercombe Hall. 

Th^y watciieC and watclied, until they 
saw Mr. Augelo make hiB U'nial daily call- 
Then they matched and watched, until 
Lady Baisett and the young clei^ynian 
came out, and strolled together iato the 
shrubbery 

Then the two f^ntlemen went down the 
stairs, and were hastily conducted by Bas- 
sett to Huntenombe Hall 

They rang the bell, aod the taller said, 
in a business-like voice, " Dr. Moaely, from 
Dr. Willis." 

Mary Wells was sent for, and Dr. Moaely 
SBid, "Dr. Willis is unable to come to-day, 
and has sent me." 

Mary Wells conducted him to the patient. 
The other gentleman followed. 

"Who is, this?" said Mary. "I can't 
let all the world in to see him." 

"It is Mr. Donkyn, the surgeon. Dr. 
Willis wished the patient to be examined 
with the stethoscope. You can stay outside, 
Mr. Donkyn." 

This new doctor announced himself to 
Sir Charles, felt tiis pulse, and entered at 
once into conversation with him. 

Sir Charles was in a talking mood, and 
very Boon siud one or two inconsecutive 
things. Dr. Mosely looked at Marj' Wells, 
and sMd he would write a prescription. 

As soon as he had writtan it, " Mr. Don- 
kyn I * he said, very loud, " Mr. Donkyn I " 

Tiie door instantly opened, and that 
worthy appeared on the threshold. 

" Oblige me," said the doctor to his con- 
fr&re, " by seeing this prescription made up ; 
and you can examine the patient yourself, 
but do not fatigue him." 

With this he retired swiftly, and strolled 
down the corridor to wait for his com- 



adopted a free-and-easy style with Si 
CWles, and that gentleman marked his 
sense of the indimiity by turnins him out 
of the room, and kicking him industriously 
half-way down the passage. 

Messrs. Mosely and Donkyn retired to 
fiishmore. '\ 

Bassett was particularly pleased at the 
Baronet having kicked Donkyn ; so was 
Wheeler; so was Dr. Mosely. Donkyn 
alone did not share the general enthusiasm. 

When Sir Charles had disposed of Mr. 
Donkyn, he turned on Mary Wells, and 
rated her soundly for bringing strangers 
into his room to gratify their curiosity ; 
and when Lady Bassett came in he made 
his formal complaint, concluding with a 
proposal that one of two pei^ons should 
leave Huntercombe, forever, that afternoon, 
— Mary Wells or Sir Charles Bassett. 

M^y replied, not to him, but to her mis- 



SU^BOU. 

" Two medical men, sent by Dr. WilUs? " 



" A conple of her own sweethearts, sent 
by herself, suggested Sir Charles. 



ride," said she ; and 
she was much discomposed, and nervous, 
and impatient, tiU the answer came back. 

Dr. Willis came in person. "I sent no 
one to take my place," taid he; "I esteem 
my patient too highly to let any stranger 
prescribe for him, or even see him, — for a 
few days to come." 

Lady Bassett sank into a chair, and her 
eloquent face filled with an undefinable 

Mary Wells, being on her defence, put in 
her word. "1 am sure he was a doctor; 

7 he wrote a prescription, and here 't is." 

Dr. Willis examined the prescription with 

I friendly eye. 

" Acetate of morphia I The very woret 
thing that could be given him. This is the 
favorite of the specialists. This fatal drug 
has eaten away a thousand brains for one 
it has ever benefited." 

Ah I " said Lady Bassett. "'Special- 
ists ' I what are they ? " 
Medical men who i 



too 



o confine Ihdr practice 



Mad doctors, he means," said the pa- 
tient, very gravely. 

Lady Bassett turned very pale. " Then 
those were mad doctors." 

" Nevei" yon mind, Bella," said Sir 
Charles. "I kicked tile fellow handsomely." 
" I am sorry to hear it, Sir Charles." 
" Why '{ " 

Dr. Willis looked at Lady Bassett, as 
much as fo say, " I shall not give him my 
real reason"; and then said, "I think it 
very undesirable you should be excited and 
provoked until your health is thoroughly 
restored." 

Dr. Willis wrote a prescription, and re- 
Lady Bassett sank into a chair, and 
trembled all over. Her divining fit was on 
her ; she saw the hand of the enemy, and 
filled with vaffue fears. 

Mary Wells tried to comfort her. " I '11 
take care no more strangers get in here," 
said she. " And, my lady, if you are afraid, 
why not have the keepers, and two or three 
more, to sleep in the house? for, as for 
them footmen, they be too soft to fight." 

"1 will," said Lady Bassett; "but I fear 
it will be no use. Our enemy has so many 
unknown to me. How can a poor 
fight with a shadow, that comes in 
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a momenf, and strikes ; and ttien is gone 
aftd leave? his Tictim trembling." 

Then she slipped into the dressing-room, 
and became hj^terical, out of her husband's 
sight and hearing. 

Mary Welia nursed her, and, when she 
was bettor, whispered ia her car, " Lose no 
more time then. Core him. You know 
the way." 



CHAITEE THE THIKTEENTH. 

In the present condition of her mind these 
words prodnced a strange effect on Lady 
Eassett. She quivered, and her eyes began 
to rove in that peculiar way I have already 
noticed; andthen she started up, and walked 
wildly to and fro ; and then she kneeled down 
and prayed ; and then, alarmed, perplexed, 
exhausted, die went and leaned her head on 
her patient's shoulder, and wept softly, a long 

Some days passed, and no more strangers 
attempted to see Sir Charles. 

Lady Bassett was bcainnin^ to breathe 
again, when she was afflicted by an unwel- 
come discovery. 

Mary Weils fainted away so suddenly 
that, but for Lady Bassett's quick eye and 
ready hand, she would have fallen heav- 
ily. 

Lady Bassett laid her head down, and 
loosened her stays, and discovered her con- 
ditbn, 8he said nothing till the young 
woman was well, and then she taxed her 

Mary denied it plump; but, seeing her 
' '" tat the falsehood, she owned 



herseli', she told Lady Bassett she had long 
been coiirtad by a respectable young man ; 
he had come to the village, bound on a three 
years' voyage, to bid her good by, and, what 
with love and grief at parting, they bad been 
betrayed into folly ; and now he was on the 
salt seas, little dreaming in what condition 
he had left her: "and, s^d she, "before 
ever he can write to me, and I to him, I 
shall be a ruined girl ; that is why I wanted 
to put an end to myself; — I viill, too, un- 
less J can find some way to hide it from the 

Lady Bassett begged her to give up those 
desperate thoughts ; she would tidnk what 
could be done tor her. Lady Bassett could 
say no more to her just then, tor she was 
dismisled with her. 

But when bbe came to reflect that after 
all this was not a lady, and that she ap- 
peared by her own account to be the victim 
o( affection and frailty, rather than of ■ 
she made some excuses : and then the girl 



had laid aside her trouble, her despair, and 
given her sorrowful mind to nursing and com- 
tbrting Sir Charles. This would have out- 
weighed a crime, and it made the' wife's 
bowels yearn over the unfortunate girl. 
"Mary," said she, "others must judge you; 
I am a wife and can only see vour fidelity 
to my poor husband. I don't know what! 
Khali do without you, but 1 think it is my 
duty to send you to him if possible. You 
arc sure he realty loves you i" 

" Me cross the seas after a young man ? " 
said Mary Wells. " I 'd as lieve hang my- 
self on the nighest tree, and make an end. 
No, my lady, if yon are really my friend, let 
me stay here as long as I can, — I will 
never go down stairs, to be seen, — and then 
give me money enough to get my trouble 
over unbeknown to my sister; she is all 
my fear. She is married to a gentleman, 
and got plenty of money, and I shall never 
want while she Uves, and behave mj'selt'; 
but Ehe would never forgive me if she knew. 
She is a hard woman ; she is not like you, 
my lady. I 'd liever cut my hand off, than 
I 'd trust her as 1 would you." 

Lady Bassett was not quite insensible to 
this compliment ; bnt she felt uneasy, " What, 
help you to deceive your sister I " 

" For her good. Why, if any one was to 
go and tell her about nie now, she 'd hate 
mem for telling her almost as much as she 
would hate me." 

Lady Bassett was sore perplexed. Un- 
able to see quifa clear in the matter, she 
naturally reverted to her husband, and his 
interest. That dictated her course. She 
said, " Well, stay with us, Mary, as long as 
you can : and then money shall not be want- 
ing to hide your shame from all the world : 
but I hope, when the time comes, you will 
alter your mind, and tell yonr sister. May 
1 ask what her name is 1 " 

Mary, after a moment's hesitation, said 
her name was Marsh. 

" I know a Mrs. Marsh," said Lady Baa- 
sett; "but, of course, that is not your sis- 
ter. My Mrs. Marsh is rather fair." 

" So is my sister, for that matter." 

"And tall?" 

" Yea ; but you never saw her. You 'd . 
never forget her, if you had. She has got 
eyes like a lion." 

" Ah I Docs she ride ? " 

" O, phe is famous for that ; and driving, 
and all." 



But I 



I t 



blance." 

" O, she is only my half-sister." 

" This is very strange." 

Lady Bassett put her hand to her brow, 
and thought. 

"Mary," said she, " all this is very mys- 
terious. We are wading in deep waters." 

Mary Wells had no idea what she meant. 
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The day waa not over yet Just before 
dinner-time a fly trom tie station drove to 
the door, aod Mr. Oldfield got out. 

He was detained in the hall by Sentinel 



" Richaid Bastett ? " 

"Yes," said Mr. Oldfieid, "he is in the 
field aiiiain. He has been to the Court of 
CbaactiT^ ex parte, and obtained an injunc- 
tion ad interim to stay waste. Not another 
tree must be cut down on this estate tor tlie 
prerent." 

" Tliank Heaven it is no worse lian that. 
Not another tree shall be felled on the 
grounds." 

" Of course not. But they ■will not stop 
there. If we do not move to dissolve the 
injunction, I (ear they will go on, and ask 
the Court to administer tlie estate, with a 
view to all interests concerned, especially 
those of the heir-at-law and his ton." 

" What, mMIe my liusband lives? " 

" If they can prove him dead in law." 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Oldfield." 

" Thi-y have got affidavits of two medical 
men that he is insane." 

Lady Bassett uttered a faint scream, and 
put her hand to her heart. 

" And, of course, thej' will use that ex- 
traordinary fall of timber aa a further proof, 
and also as a reason why the Court sliould 
interfere to protect the heir-at-law. Their 
case U well got up, and very strong," said 
Mr. Oldfield, regi«tl"ully. 

" Well, but ;you are a lawyer ; and you 
have always beaten them hithtrto." 

"I bad law and Jact on my ride. It 
is not fo now. To be frank. Lady Bassett, 
I don't see what I can do, but watch the 

galitj-. It is very hard to fizht a ease when 
you cannot put your client forward — and I 
snppope that would not be safe. How — 
fortnnate that you have no children I " 
" Children I How eould they help 

" What a question 1 How could Richard 
Bassett move the Court, if he was not '' - 
heir-at-law?" 

After a long conference, Mr. Oldfield re- 
turned to town, to see what he could do 
the way of procrastination, and Lady Bas- 
sett promised to leave no stone unturned to 
cure Sir Charles in the mean time. Mr, 
Oldfield wa3 to write immediately if any 
iiefh step was taken. 

When Mr. Oldfield was gone, Lady Bas- 
sett pondered every word he had swd, and, 
mild as she was, her rage began to rise 
against her husband's relentless enemy. 
Her wits worked, her eyes roved in that 
peculiar, half-savago way I have described. 
She became intolerably restless; and any 
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one acquainted with her ee: 

some etrange conflict was gom^ on in iie:' 

troubled mind. 

Every now and then she would come and 
cling to her hush in 1 and cti over liim ; 
and that seemed tu stiU the tumult of her 
soul a little. 

le never slept all that night, and, next 
day, clinging in her helpless agony to the 
nearest branch, she told Wary Wells what 
Bassett was doing, and said, " What fhall I 
He is not mad ; but he is in so very 
precarious a state that, if they get at him 
to torment him, they will drive him mad 
indeed." 

'My lady," said Mary Wells, "I can't 
from my word. 'Tis no use making two 

es of a cherry. Me must cure him : and 

me don't, you'll never rue it but once, 
and that will be all your life." 

"I should look on myself with horror af- 
terwards were 1 to deceive hira now." 

" No, ray lady, you are too fond cf him 
for that. Once you saw him happy, you 'd 
be happj- too, no matter how i( came about. 
That liichard Bastett will turn him out of 
this else. I am sure he will ; he is a hard- 
hearled villain," 



Her powers of resistance were beginning 
H> relax. As for Marj' Wells, she gave her 
no peace ; she kept instilling her mind into 
her mistress's, with the peitinacity of a 
small but ever-dripping fount, and we know 
both by science and poetry that many small 
drops of water wili wear a hole in marble. 

And in the midst of all a letter came 
from Mr. Oldfield, to tell her that Mr. Bas- 
sett threatened to take out a commis^ii n 'Ic 
htnalico, and she must prepare Sir Charles 
for an examination ; for, if reported insane, 
the Court would administer the estates ; but 
the heir-at law, Mr. Bassett, would have the 
ear of (he Court, and the right of application, 
and become virinally master of Huntcrcombe 
and BasECtt ; and perhaps, considering the 
spirit by which he was Hnimated, would con- 
trive to occupy the very Hall itself. Lady 
Bassett was in the dressing-room, when she 
received this blow, and it diove her almost 
frantic. She bemoaned her husband ; she 
prayed God lo take them both, and Jet their 
enemy have his will. She wept and raved, 
and at the height of her diftresp, came from 
the other room a feeble cry, " Childless I 
childless I childless 1" 

Lady Bassett heard that, and in one mo- 
ment, from violent she became unnaturally 
and danE;erausly calm. She said firmly lo 
Mary Wells, "This is more than I can 
hear. You pretend you can save him — do 
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Mary Wells now irembled a little in her 
tarn ; but ehe seized the opportunity, — ■ 

" Mj lady, wliatevei I aay, yon '11 stand 
to?" 

" Whatever you say, I'll stand to." 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

Mary Wells, like other uneducated 
women, was not accustomed to think long 
Mid earnestly one any on subject; to use an 
eapression she once applied with fitr less 
justioe to hei- sister, her mind was like 

Bat gestation affucta tLe brains of such 
women, a.nii makes them think more stead- 
ily, aid somelimes very acutely; added to 
which, the peculiar dangers and difficuliiea 
that beset this jrfrl during that anxious pe- 
riod sfimulated her wits to the very utmost. 
Often she sat quite still lor hours at a time, 
brooding, and brooding, and asking herself 
how she could turn each new and unes- 
paeted event to her own benefit. Now, ao 
much does rasDtal force depend on that ex- 
ercise of keen and long attention, in which 
her sex is generally deficient, that this younw 
woman's powers were more than doubled 
since the day she first discovered her condi- 
tion, and began to work Ijer brains night 
and diy for her defence. 

Gradually, as events 1 have related nn- 
foldad themselves, she caught a glimpse oi 
this idtia, that if she could gat her mistress 
to have a secret, her mistress wonld help 
her to keep her own. Hence her inwdious 
whispers, and her constant priusea of Mr. 
An^lo, who, she saw, w(« infatnated with 
Lady Bi-H3tt. Yet the designing groature 
was atuaally fond of her mistress; and so 
strangely compounded is a heart of this low 
kind, that the extraordinary step she now 
took was half affectionate iiapuise, half ego- 
tistical design. 

She made a motion with her hand invit- 
ji-r Ltdy B^siett to listen, and stepped into 
Sir Charles's room. 

"Childless! ehildleisl childlessl" 

" Hash, sir," said Mary Wells. " Don't 
Hay so. We sha' n't ha many months with- 
o>it one, please Heaven," 

Sir Charles shook his head sadly, 

" Don't you believe mo ? " 

« No." 

" What, did ever I tell you a lie?" 

" No ; but you are mistaken. Site would 
have told me." 

" Well, air, my lady is young and shy, and 
I think she is afEaid of disappointing you 
after all ; for you know, sir, there 's many 
sUp 'twist the cup and the lip. But 'tis i 
1 tell you, air." 



Sir Charles was nmch agitated, and said 
he would give her a hundred guineas if that 
was true. " Where is my darling wife 1 
Why do I hear this through a servant? " 

Mary Weils cast a look at the door, and 
said for Lady Bassett to hear, " She is le- 
eeiving company. Kow, sir, I have told 
you good news ; will you do something to 
oblige me ? You should n't speak of it di- 
rect to my lady just yet; and, if you want 
all to go well, you must n't vex my lady, as 
you are doing now. What 1 mean, you 
must n't he so down-hearted, — there 's no 
leason for 't, — and you must n't coop your- 
self up on this floor : it sets the folks talk- 
ing, and worries my lady. You should give 
her every chance, being the yr&y she is. 

Sir Charles said eagerly he would not vex 
her for the world. " I '11 walk in the gar- 
den," said he; "but as for goinj; abroad, 
you know 1 am not in a fit condition yet : 
my mind is clouded." 

"Not as 1 see," 

" O, not always. But sometimes a cloud 
seems to get into my head; and,irtwasin 
public, 1 might do or say something discred- 
itable. I would ratlier die." 

" La, sir I " said Mary Wells, in a broad, 
hearty way, " a cloud in your head ! You 've 
had a bad fell, and a fit at top on 't, and no 
wonder your poor head do ache at limes. 
You 'II outgrow that — if you take the air, 
^ve over fretting about t'other thing. 
I tell you you '11 hear the music of a child's 
voice, and little feet a pattering up and 
down this here corridor, before so very long 
— if so be yon take my advice, and leave 
off frettin'T my lady with frfttting of yourself. 
You shoald consider : she is too fond of you 
I well when you be ill." 
['II get well, for her sake," said Sir 
Charles, firmly. 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door. Mary Wells opened it so that the 
servant could see nothing. 

"Mr. Angelo has called." 

"My lady will be down dm?etly." 

Mary Wells then slipped into the dress- 
ing-room, and found Lady Bassett looking 
pale and wild. She had heard every word. 

" There, he is better already," said Mary 
Wells, " He shall walk m the garden with 
you this af ernoon." 

" Whd.t have you done ? 1 can't look 
him in the face now. Suppose he sptalts to 
me?" 

" He will not. 1 11 manage that. You 
won't have to say a word. Only Iblen to 
what / say, and don't make a liar of me. 
He is better already." 

" How will this end ? " erkd Ladv Bas- 
sett, helplessly. " What shall 1 do ? " 

" You must go doivn stairs, and not come 
here for an hour at lea^t, or you 'II spoil my 
work. Mr. Angelo is in the drawiag-room." 
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" I will go to him." 

She slipped out by tlie other door, and it 
was three hours, iaEtead of ouo, beibro she 
returned. 

For the first time in her life she was 
airaid to face her ' 



CHAPTER THE TIFTEENTH. 

Meantime Mary Wells had a loog coii- 
versation with her master ; and after that 
ehe retired into the adjoioin^ room, and sat 
down to sew baby-linen clandestinely. 

After a considerable time, Lady Basaett 
came in and, tiuking into a chair, covered 
her face with her hands. She hadher bon- 

Mary Wells looked at her with black eyes 
that flashed triumph. 

After so sarveying her for some time, she 
said, " I have been ai him ag^n, and there 's 
a change for the better already. He is not 
the same man. You go and see else." 

Lady Bassett now obeyed her serrant : 
she rose, and crept, like a culprit, into Sir 
Charles's room. She found him clean- 
shaved, dressed to perfeclion, and looking 
more cheerful than she tad seen him for 
many a long day. " Ah, Bella," said he, 
" you have your bonnet on ; let ns have a 
walk in the garden," 

Lady Bassett opened her eyes, and con- 
sented eagerly, thoagh she was very tired. 

They walked together ; and Sir Charles, 
beinff a maa that never broke his word, put 
no direct question to Lady Bassett, but 
Sjxike cheerfully of the future, and told her 
she was his hope and his all ; she would 
baffle bis enemy, and cheer bis desolate 
hearth. 

She blushed, and looked confiised and 
distressed ; then he smiled, and talked of 
indifferent matters, until a p^n in his head 
stopped him ; then he became confused, 
and, putting his hand piteously to bis head, 
proposed to retire at once to his own room. 

Ladjr Bassett brought him in ; and iie re- 
posed m silence on the sofa. 

The next day, and indeed many days 
^Wrwards, presented similar ffeatures. 

Mary Welts talked to her master of the 
bright days to come, of the joy that would 
fill the house, if all went well, and of the 
defeat in store for Richard Bassett. She 
epoke of this man with strange virulence, 
said " she would think no more of sticking 
knife into him than of eating her dinner " ; 
and in saying this she showed the white of 
her eye in a manner truly savage and vin- 
dictive. 

To liate the same person is a surer bond 
than to love the same person ; and this sen- 



timent of Mary Wells, coupled with her 
unitbrm kindness to himself, gave her great 
influence with Sir Charles m his present 
weakened condition. Moreover, the youi^ 
woman had an oily, persuasiye tongue ; and 
she who pjrsuades us is stronger than he 
who convinces us. 

Thus influenced. Sir Charles walked 
every day in the garden with his wife, and 
forbore all direct aOusion to her condition, 
though his eonvortation was redolent of it. 

He was still subject to sudden collapses of 
the intellect ; but he became conscious when 
they were coming on ; and, at the first warn- 
ing, he would insist on burying himfclf in 

After some days ho consented to late 
short drives withXady Bassett in the open 
carriage. This made her very joyful. Sir 
Charles refused to enter a single house, so 
high was his pride, and so great his terror 
lest he should expose himself; but it was a 
great point gained that she could take him 
about the county, and show him in the 
character of a mere invalid. 

Everything now looked like a cure, slow, 
perhaps, but progressive ; and Lady BasECtt 
bad her joyliu hours, yet not without a bit- 
ter alloy; her divining mind a^ked itself 
what she should say and do, when Sir 
Charles should be quite recovered. This 
thought tormented her, and sometimes so 
goaded her that she hated Mary Wells for 
her well-meant interference, and, by a natu- 
ral recoil from the familiarity circumstances 
had forced on her, treated that young wo- 
man with great coldness and hauteur. 

The aroul girl met this with extreme 
meekness and servility ; the only retort she 
ever hazarded wm an adroit one ; the would 
take this opportunity to say, " How much 
better master do get, ever since I took in 
hand to cure him ! " 

This oblique retort seldom failed. Lady 
Bassett would look at her husband, and her 
face wonld clear ; and she would generally 
end by giving Mary a collar, or a scarf, or 
BomelhinB;. 

Thus did eirciim stances enable the lower 
nature to play with the higher. Lady Bas- 
sett's struggles were like those of a bird in 
a silken net; they led to nolhing. When 
it came to the point, she could neither do 
nor say anything to retard his cure. Any 
day the Court of Chancery, set in motion 
by Richard Bassett, mi"ht issue a commis- 
sion de lunalkoj and, if Sir Charles was not 
cured by that time, Richard Bassett wonld 
virtually administer the estate, — so Mr. 
Oldfield had told her, — and that, she felt 
sure, would drive Sir Charles mad, for life. 

So there was no help for iL She feared, 
she writhed, she hated herself; but Sr 
Charles got better daily, and so she let her- 
self drift; along. 
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Mary Wells made it fatally easy to her. 
She was the agent ; Lady Bassett was filent 

After all she had a hope of extrication. 
Sir Charles once tured, she would make 
him travel Europe with her. Money would 
relieve her of Mary Wells, and distance cut 
all the other cords. 

And indeed a time came when she looked 
back on her present situation, with, wonder 
at the distress it had caused her. " I was 
in shallow water then," said she ; " but 



CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

Sir Charles observed that he was never 
trusted atone. He remarked this, and in- 
quired, with a peculiar eye, why that 

Lady Bassett had the tact to put on an in- 
nocent look, and smile, and say, " That is 
true, dearest. I haee tied you to my apron- 
string without mercy. But it rerves you 
r^ht for having fits, and iri^htening me. 
You get well, and my tyranny will cease at 

However, after this, she often left him 
alone in the garden, to remove from his 
mind the notion that he was under restraint 
from her. 

Mr. Bassett observed this proceeding 
from his tower. 

One day Mr. Angelo called, and Lady 
Bassett left Sir Charles in the garden, to 
go and speak to him. 

She had nat been gone many minutes, 
when a boy ran to Sir Charles, and s»d, 
"O sir, please come to the gate; the lady 
has had a fall, and hurt herself." 

Sir Charles, much alarmed, followed the 
boy, who took him to a side gate opeain» 
on the high-road. Sir Char lei rushed 
through this, and was pa-^sing between two 
stout fellows that stood one on each hide 
the gate, when they seized him, and lifted 
him in a moment into a clo e carrnge that 
was waiting on the spot. He struggled, and 
cried loud^' for as6tstan<.e , but they bun- 
dled him in and sprang id after him . a 
third man closed the door, and got up by the 
side of the coachnuin. He drove off, avoid- 
ing the viil^e, soon got upon a broad road, 
and bowled along at a great rate, the car- 
riage being light, and drawn by two power- 
fnlhorses. 

So cleverly and rapidly was it done, that, 
but for a woman's quick ear, the deed mljjht 
not have been discovered for hours. But 



Lady Bassett : she ran wildly out, witb Mr. 



Angelo, to look for Sir Charles. He was 
nowhere tn be found. Then sbe ordered 
every horse in the stables to be saddled; 
and she ran nith Mary to the place where 
the eiy had been heard, 

For some time no intelligence whatever 
could be gleaned ; but at last an old man 
was found, who said he had heard sc 
cry out, and soon after that a 

' ring by him, and gone round (he 
but this direction was of little 
value, on account of the many roads, any 
one of which it might have taken. 

However, it left no doubt that Sir Charles 
had been taken away from the place by 

Terror-stricken, and pale as death. Lady 
Bassett never lost her head for a moment. 
Indeed she showed unexpected fire; fhe 
sent oft' coachman and grooms to scour the 
country, and rouse the gentry to help her; 
she gave them money, and told them not to 
come back till they had found Sir Charles. 

Mr. Angelo said eagerly, " I '11 go to the 
nearest magistrate, and we will arrest Rich- 
ard Bassett on suspicion." 

"God bless you, dear friend 1" sobbed 
Lady Bassett. " O yes, it is his doing,— 
murderer I " 

Off went Mr. Angelo, on his errand. 

Ho was hardly gone, when a man was 
seen running and fhouting across the fields. 
Lady Bassett went to meet him, surrounded 
by her humble sympathizers. It was young 
Drake : he came up, pantina with a double- 
barrelled gun in bis hand, — for he was 
allowed to thoot rabbits on his own little 
farm, — and stammered out, "O my lady 

Sir Charles — they have carried him 
■ his will." 



"Who? Where? Didy 



10 him ? 



Ivou 
Ay, and heerd him and al 
ag rabbits by the side of the turnpike- 
road yonder, and a ciariage came tearing 
along, and Sir Charles put out his head and 
cried to me, ' Drake, liey are kidnapping 
me. Shoot I' But ihey pulled him back 
out of sight." 

" O my poor husband 1 And did you let 
them? Oh I" 

"Couldn't catch 'em, my lady, so I did 
as I was bid ; got to my gun as quick as 
ever I could, and gave the coachman both 
barrels hot." 

" What, kill bim ? " 

"Lord, no; 'twas sixty yards off; but 
made him holler and squeak a good un. 
Put thirty or forty shots into his hack, J 

" Give me your hand, Mr. Drake. 1 11 
never forget that shot." Then she began to 
cry. 

" Doant ye, my lady, doant ye," said the 
honest fellow, and was within an ace of 
blubbering for sympathy. " We ain't a lot 
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o babiei W soe ou ''an k i lappo 1 If 
lou would lend Al el Moaa there and me a 
couple o nags, we It cai li thom jet my 
lidy 

" That we will," cried Abel. " You take 
me where you fired that shot, and we '11 fol- 
low the freah wheel-traoba. They can't beat 
us while they keep to a road." 

The two men were soon mounted, and in 
pursuit, amidst tlio cheers of tlie now ex- 
cited villagers. But atiU the perpetratorB 
of the outr^e had more than an hour's 
start ; and an hour was twelve miles. 

And now Lady Bassett, who had home up 
BO bravely, was seized with a deadly faint- 
ness, and supported into the house. 

All tliis spread like wildfire, and roused 
Ihe vClagere, and they must have a hand in 



it Parson had said Mr, 
blame and that passed fi'ora one to another, 
and BO fermented that, in the evening, a 
crowd collected round Highmore House, and 
demanded Mr. Bassett. 

The servants were alarmed, and said he 

Then tie men demanded, boisterously, 
wliat he had done with Sir Charles, and 
threatened to break the windows unless they 
were told; and, as nobody in the house 
could tell them, the women epiged on tlie 
men, and they did break the windows ; but 
they no sooner saw their own work than 
they were a little alarmed at it, and retired 
talking very loud, to support their waning 
oourficre and check their rising remorse at 
their deed. 
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They left a house full of holes and 
screams, and poor little Mrs. Bassett hall' 
dead Willi fright. 

As for Lady Bassett, she spent a horrible 
night of terror, suspense, and agony. She 
eould not lie down, nor even sit still ; she 
walked incessantly, wringing her hands, and 
groaning for news. 

Mary Wells did all she could io comfort 
her; butitwas a situation beyond the power 
of words to alleviate. 

Her intolerable suspense lasted till four 
o'clock in the morning; and then, in the 
still night, horses' leet came clattering up to 
the door. 

Lsidv Bassett went into the hall. It was 
dimly lighted hy a single lamp. The gi 
door was opened, and in clattered Moss i 



Drake, splashed, and weary, and down- 

" Well ? " cried Lady Bassett, clasping 
her handj. 

" My lady," said Moss, " we tracked the 
carriage into the next coiuity, to a place 
thirty miles from here — to a lodge — and 
there they stopped us. The place is well 
guarded with men and great big dogs. We 
heerd 'em bark, did n't ua. Will ? " 

" Ay," said Drake, dejectedly. 

"The man as kept the lodge was short, 
but civil. Says he, ' This is a place nobody 
comes in but by law, and nobody goes out 
but by taw. It the gentleman is here you 
may go home and sleep ; he is safe enough.' " 

" A prison ? No 1 " 

" A 'syluin, my lady." 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

THE la.dy pot her hand to her heart and 
wa^ silent a long time. 
At last she said doggedly, hut faintly, 
'• You will go with me to that place to-tnor- 

"I'll go, my lady," sdd Moss. "Will, 
here, had better not show his face. They 
might take the law on him for that there 

Drake hang his head, and hig ardor 



Lady Basselt saw and sighed, and said 
she would take Moss to show her the way. 

At eleven o'clock next morning, a lit^ht 
carri^e and pair came round to the Hall 
gate, and a Lai^e basket, a portmanteau, 
and a baj were placed on the roof under 
CMC of Moss. Smaller packages were put 
inside ; and Lady Bissett and her maid got 
in, both dressed in black. 

They reached Bellevue House at hall past 
two. Tho lod^e gate was open, to Lady 
Bassett's surprise, and they drove through 
some pleasant grounds to a large white 
honae. 

The place at first sight had no disline- 
tive character; great ingenuity had been 
used to secure the inmates without seeming 
to incarcerate them. There were no bars 
to the lower tcont windows, and the side 
windows, with their defences, were shroud- 
ed by shrubs. The sentinels were out of 
sight or emploj'ed on some occupation or 
other, but within call. Some patients were 
playing at cricket ; some ladies looking on ; 
others strolling on, the ffravel with a nurse 
dressed very much like themselves, who did 
not obtrude her functions unnecessarily. All 
was apparent indifference, and Argus-eyed 
vigilance. So much for the surface. 

Of course, even at this moment, some of 
the locked rooms had violent and miserable 

The Hall door opened as the carriage 
drew up ; a respectable servant came for- 

Lady Bassett handed him her card, and 
said, "I am come to see my Imshand, sir." 

The man never moved a muscle, but said, 
" You must wait, if you please, till I take 
your card in." 



Lady Bassott got out, and, beckoning J!a- 
ry Wells, followed the servant into a curi- 
ous room, half library, half chemist's shop; 
they called it " the laboratory." 

Here she found a (all man leaning on a 
dirty mantel-piece, who received her stiffly. 
He had a pale mustache, very thin iips, and 
altogether a severe manner. His head bald, 
rather prematurely, and whiskers ahun- 

Lady Bassett looked him all over with one 
glance of her woman's eye, and saw she bad 
a hard and vain man to deal witli. 



No, madam ; I am in charge during Dr. 
Suaby's absence." 

" That comes to tho same thing. Sir, I 
am come to see my dear husband." 
" Have you an order ? " 
" An order, sir? I am his wife." 
Mr. Sailer shrugged his shoulders a little, 
and said, " I have no authority to let any 
visitor see a patient without an order from 
the person by whose ^ithority he is placed 
here, or else an order from the Commission- 

"But that cannot apply to his wife; to 
herwhoisone with him, for better, for worse, 
in sickness or health." 

" It seems hard ; but I have no discretion 
in the matter. The patient only came yes- 
terday—much excited. He is better i^i- 
day, and an interview with you would ex- 
cite him again." 

" no 1 no I no I I can always soothe him. 
I will be so mild, so gentle. You can be 
present, and hear every word I say. I will 
only kiss him, and tell him who has done this, 
and to be brave, for his wife watches over 
him ; and, sir, I will beg him to be patient, 
and not blame you nor any of the people 

"Very proper, very proper; but really 
this interview must be postponed till you 
have an order, or Dr. Suaby returns. He 
can violate his own rules if he likes ; but T 
cannot, and, indeed, I dare not." 

" Dare not let a lady see her husband ? 
Then you are not a man. 0, can this be 
England? It is too inhuman." 
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Then she began to cry, and -wring her 
hands. 

" Tills is very painful," said Mr. Salter, 
and lelt the room. 

The rf Bpeetable servant looted in soon af- 
ter, and Lady Basaett told him, between her 
sobs, that she had brought some clothes and 
things for her husband. " Surely, sir," eaid 
she, "liey will not reftise me that? " 

" Lord, no, ma'am," said the man. " Tou 
can give them to the keeper and nurse in 
charge of him." 

Lady Bassett slipped a guinea into the 
man's hand directly. " Let me see those 
people," said she. 

The man winked, and vanished : he soon 
reappeared, and said loudly, " Now, madam, 
if vou will order the things into the hall." 

Lady Bassett came out, and gave the order. 

A short, bull-necked man and rather a 
pretty young woman with a flaunting cap, 
bestirred themselves getting down thethings; 
and JUr. Salter came out and looked on- 

Lady Basaett called Mary Weils, and 
gave her a five-pound note lo slip into the 
man's hand. She telegraphed the girl, who 
instantly came near her with an india-rub- 
ber bath, and, afiecting ignorance, aeked 
her what that was. 

Lady Bassett dropped three sovereigns 
into the bath, and said, "Ten times, twen- 
ty times that, if you are kind to him. Tell 
bim it is hie cousin's doing, but his wife 
■;vatches over him." 

" All right," said the girl, " Come ^ain 
when the doetfo" is here." 

All this passed, in swift whispers, a few 
yards from Mr. S^ter, and he now came for- 
ward and ofiered his arm to conduct Lady 
Bassett to the carnage. 

But the wretched, heart-broken wife for- 
got her art of pleasing. She shrank from 
him with a faint cry of aversion, and got in- 
fo her carriage unaided. Mary Wells fol- 
lowed her. 

Mr. Salter was unwilling to receive this 
rebuS". He followed and eaid, " The clothes 
shall be given with any message you may 
think fit to intrust to me." 

Lady Bassett turned away sharply from 
bim, and said to Mary Wella, " Tell nim to 
drive home. Home I I Lave none now. Its 
light is torn from me." 

The carriage drove away as she uttered 
these piteous words. 

She cried at intervals all the way home ; 
and could hardly drag herself up stairs to 
bed. 

Mr. Angelo called next day with bad 
news. Kot a masistrate would move a 
finder against Mr. Bassett ; hu had the law 
Miliis side. Sir Charles was evidently in- 
saue ; it was quite proper he should be put 
in security before he did some mischief to 
iimsalf or Lady Bassett, " They say, why 



was he hidden for two months, if there was 
not something very wrong V " 

Lady Bassett ordered the carriage and 
paid several calls, to counteract this fatal 
impresBion. 

"'le found, lo her horror, she might as well 
try to move a rock. TTiere was plenty of kind- 
ness and pity ; but the moment she began to 
X them her husband was not insane she 
met with the dead silence of jyolite in- 
credulity. One or two old fHenda went fur- 
ther, and said, "My dear, we are (old he could 
not be taken away without two doctors' cer- 
tificates ; now, consider, thev must know 
better than you. Have patience, and let 
them cure him." 

Lady Bassett withdrew her friendship on 
the spot from two ladies for con trad ietin" 
her on such a subject, and retired home al- 
most wild herself. 

In the village her carriage was stopped by 
a woman with her hair all flying, who told 
her in a lamentable voice that S<{uire BasECtC 
bad sent nine men to prison for taking Sir 
Charles's part and ill-treating his captors. 

" My lawyer thall defend them at my ex- 
pense," said Lady Bassett with a sigh. 

At last she got home, and went up to her 
own room, aud there was Mary Wells wait>- 
ing^to dress her. 

She tottered in, and sank into a chair. 
But, after this temporary exhausiion, came 
a rising tempest of passion ; her eyes roved, 
her fingers worked, and her heart seemed to 
come oot of her in words of fire. " 1 have 
not a Iriend in all the countv. That villain 
has only to sav ' Mad,' and all turn from me, 
as if an angel of truth had said ' Criminal.' 
We have no friend but one, and she is my 
servant. Now go and envy wealth and titles. 
No wife in this parish is so poor as 1 ; power- 
less in the folds of a serpent. I can't see my 
husband, without an ovderfrom him. He is all 
power, I and mine all weakness." She raised 
her clenched fists, she clutched her I>eautiful 
hair aa if she would tear it out by the roota. 
" I shall go mad I I shall jro mad I No I " 
said she, all of a sudden. "That will not do. 
That is what he wants — - and then my darling 
would be defenceless, 1 will not go mad." 
Then suddenly grinding her white teeth, 
" 1 'II teach him to drive a lady to despair. 
I 'II fight." 

She descended, almost without a break, 
from (he fury ol' a Pythoness to a strange 
calm. Oh I then it is her sex are dangcr- 

" Don't look so pale.'' said she, and she 
actually smiled. " All is fair against so 
foul a villain. You and I will defeat him. 
Dress me, Mary." 

Mary Wells, carried away by the unusual 
violence of a superior mind, was quite bewil- 
dered. 

Lady Bassett smiled a strange smile, and 
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aaid, " I 'U show you kow to dress 

ste did give her a lesson that astonished 

" And now," said Lady Bassett, " I shall 
dress you." And she took a loose full dress 
out of her wardrobe, and made Mary Wells 
put it on; but first she inserted some stuffing 
BO adroitly, that Mary seemed very husom, 
but what she wished to hide was hidden. 



With all this she was late for dinner, and, 
■when she went down, Mr. Angelo hart just 
finished telling Mr. OldGeld of the mishap 
to the villagers. 

Lady Bassett came in animated and beau- 
tiful. 

Dinner was announced directly, and a com- 
monplace conversation kept up till the ser- 
yants were got rid of. She then told Mr. 
Oldfield how she had been refused admit- 
tance to Sir Charles at Bellevue House, a 
Elain proof, to her mind, they knew her hus- 
andwasnot insane; and begged him to act 
with energy, and get Sir Charles out, before 
his reason could be permanently injured by 
the outrage, and the horror of his situation. 

This led to a discussion, in which Mr. 
Angelo and Lady B^sett threw out various 
BUf^stions, and Mr. Oldfield cooied their 
ardor with sound objections. He was famil- 
' 0- with the Statutes de Lunatico, and said 



remsal to let the wife see the husband. In 
short, he appeared either unable or unwOl- 
jng to see anything except the strong legal 
position of the adverse party. 

Mr. Oldfield was one of those prudent 
lawyers, who search for the adversary's 
strong points, that their clients may not be 
taken by surprise ; and that is very wise of 
ihem. But wise things require to be done 
wisely : be sometimes carried this system so 
far as to discourage his client too much. It 
is a fine thing to make your client think 
his case the weaker of the two, and then 
win it for him easily ; that gratifies your 
own foible, professional vanity. But sup- 
pose, with your discouraging him so, ho flings 
up, or compromises, a winning case? Sup- 
pose he takes the hufi', and goes to some 
other lawyer, who will warm him with hopes, 
instead of cooling him with a one-sided and 
hostile view of his case? 

Jn the present discussion Mr. Oldfield'a 
habit of bednnin^ by admiring his adver- 
saries, togeuier with his knowledge of law 
and little else, and bis secret conviction that 
Sir Charles was unsound of mind, combined 
to paralyze Titm ; and, not being a man of 
invention, ho could not see his way out of 
the wood at all: he could negative Mr, An- 
gelo's suggestions, and give good reasons, but 



be could not, or did not, suggest anything 
better to be done. 

Lady Bassett listened to his negative wis- 
dom with a bitter smile and said at last, 
with a sigh, " It seems, then, we are to sit 
quiet, and do nothing, while Mr. Bassett and 
bis solicitor strike blow upon blow. There 
— I '11 fight my own battle ; and do you 
try and find some way of defending the 
poor souls that are in trouble because ihey 
did not sit with their hands before them 
when their benefactor was outraged. Com- 
mand my purse, if money will save them 
from a prison." 

Then she rose with d^ity, and walked 
like a cameleopard all down the room on 
the side opposite to Mr. Oldfield. Angelo 
flew to open the door, and in a whisper 
begged a word with her in private. She 
bowed assent, and passed on from the room. 

" What a fine creature I " SMd Mr. Old- 
field. " How she walks I " 

Mr. Angelo made no reply to this, bnt 
asked him what was to be done for the poor 
men ; " they will be up before the Bench, 
to-morrow." 

Stung a little by Lady Basrett's remark, 
Mr. Oldfield answered promptly, " We must 
get some tradesmen to bail tbem, with our 
money. It will only be a few pounds apiece. 
If the bml is accepted, they shall offer pe- 
cuniary compensation, and "Ct up a defence ; 
find somebody to swear Sir Charles was 
sane, — that sort of evidence is always to be 
got. Counsel must do the rest. Simple 
natives — benefactor outraged — honest im- 
pulse — regretted the moment they under- 
stood the capture had been legally made. 
Then throw dirt on the plaintiff. He is 
malicious, and can be proved to have for- 
sworn himself in Bassett v. Bassett." 

A tap at the door, and Mary Wells put in 
her head. " If you please, sir, my lady is 
tired, and she wishes to say a word to you 
before she goes up stairs," 

" Excuse me one minute," said Mr. An- 
gelo, and followed Maiy Wells. She 
ushered him into a boudoir, where he found 
Lady Bassett seated in an arm-chair, with 
her head on her hand, and her eyes fised 
sadly on the carpet. 

She smiled faintly to him, and swd, 
" Well, what do you nish to say to me '! " 

" It is about Mr. Oldfield. He is clearly 
incompetent." 

"I don't know. I snubbed him, poor 
man : but if the law is all against us I " 

" How does he know that ? He assumes 
it, because he is prejudiced in favor of the 
enemy. How does he know they have done 
everything the Act of Parliament requires ? 
And, if they have. Law is not invincible. 
When Law defies Morality, it gets bafiled, and 
tratopled on, in al! civilized o( 

"I never heard that before.' 
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" But you would, if jou had been at Ox- 
ford," said he, emilina, 

" Ah 1 " 

" What we want is a man of genius, of in- 
ventioo, a man who will see every chance, 
take every chance lawful or unlawful, and 
fight with all manner of weapons." 

Lady Baasett's eye flashed a, moment. 
"Ah I" said she; "but wherecanlfindsoch 
a man, with knowledge to guide liis zeal 'I " 

" I think I know of a man, who could at all 
events advise you, if you would ask lum." 

"Ah I Who?" 

" He is a writer ; and opinions vary as to 
his merit. Some say he has talent; others 
say it is all eccentricity and affectation. 
One thing is certain, bis books brin^ about 
the changes he demands. And then he is 
earnest; he has taken a good many aUeged 
InnaticB out of confinement." 

" Is it possible V then let us apply to him 
at once." 

" He lives in London ; but I have a friend 
who knows him. May I send an outline to 
him through that friend, and ask him whether 
he can advise you in the matter ? " 

"You may; and thank you a thousand 
times I " 

" A mind like that, with knowledge, zeal, 
and invention, must surely timiw some 
light." 

" One would think so, dear friend." 

" 1 ^l write to-niffht, and tend a letter to 
Grcatrex ; we shall perhaps get an answer 
the day after to-morrow." 

" Ah, you are not the one to go to sleep in 
the servieeof a friend. A writer, did you say? 
What does he write ? " 

" Fiction." 

"What, novels?" 

" And dramas and all." 

Lady Basset* sighed incredulously. "I 
should never think of going to Fiction for 

" When the Family Calaa were ahont to 
be executed unjustly, with the consent of all 
the lawyers and statesmen in France, one 
man in a nation saw (he error, and fought 
for the innocent, and saved them ; and that 
one wise man in a nation of fools was a 
writer of fiction." 

." Ah 1 a learned Oxonian can always an- 
swer a poor ignorant thing like roe. One 
swallow does not make summer, for all 
that." 

" But this writer's fictions are not like the 
novels you read ; they are works of labori- 
ous research. Besides he is a iavfyer as 
well as a novelist." 

" O, if he is a lawyer I " 

" Then I may write." 

" Yea," said Lady Bassett, despondingly. 

" What is to become of Oldfleld ? " 

" Send him to the drawing-room. J wjlt 
go down, and endure him for another hour. 



please come and relieve me of Mr. Nega- 

She rang, and ordered coffee and tea into 
the drawing-TOora ; and Mr. Oldfield found 
her very cold company. 

In half an hour Mr. Angelo came down, 
looking^ flushed and very handsome: and 
Lady Bassett had some fresh lea made for 

This done, she bade the gentlemen good 
night, and went to her room ; here she found 
Mary Wells full of curiosity to know whether 
the lawyer would get Sir Chariea out of the 
apylum. 

Lady Bassett gave loose to her indigna- 
tion, and said nothing was to be exnecled 
from such a Nullity. "Mary, he could not 
see. I gave him every opportunity. I 
walked slowly down the room before him 
afler dinner ; and I came into the drawing 
room and moved about, and yet he could 

" Tlien you will have to tell him, that is 
all." 

" Never : no more shall you. I '11 not 
trust my fate, and Sir Charles's, to a man 
that has no eyes." 

For this feminine reason she took a spite 
against poor Oldfield ; but, to Mr. Angelo, 
she suppressed the real reason, aad entered 
into that ardent gentleman's grounds of dis- 
content, though Uiese alone would not have 
entirely dissolved her respect for the family 
solicitor. 

Next aflernoon Angelo came to her in 
great distress and ire. " Beaten ! beaten I 
and all throurii onr adversaries liaving more 
talent. Mr. Bassett did not appear at first. 
Wheeler excused him on the ground that 
his wife was seriously ill through the fright, 
Bassett's servants were called, and swore fo 
the damage and to the men, all but one. 
He got ofi. Then Oldfield made a dry 
speech; and a tradesman he bad prepared 
offered bail. The magistrates were consult- 
ing, when in burst Mr. Bassett all in black, 
and made a speech fifty times stronger than 
Oldficld's, and sobbeif, and told them the 
rioters had frightened his wife so she had 
been prematurely confined, and the child 
was dead. Could they take bail for a riot, 
a dastardly attack by a mob of cowards on 
a poor defenceless woman, the gentlest and 
most mofiensive creature in England ? 
T"hen he went on : " They were told I was 
not in the house ; and then they found cour- 
age to fling stones, to terriiy my wife and 
kfll my child. Poor soul [ " he said, " she 
lies between life and death herself; and I 
come here in an agony of fear, but I come 
for justice; the man of straw, who offers 
bail, is furnished with the money by those 
who stimulated the outrage. Defeat that 
fraud, and teach these cowards, who war on 
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defenceless ladiea, that there is humanity, 
and justice, and law in the land." Then 
Oldfiald tried to answer him with his hems 



and his haws : but Basse! 
like a giant, and e 



.nl" 



turned oi 



" Ah I that 
thonght too little of her. But you suffer, 
and 60 must she. It is the most terrible 
feud i one would think this was Coreiea, in- 
stead of England, only the fighting is not 
done with daggers. But, after this, pray 
lean no more on that Oldfiald. We were 
all carried away at first ; but now I think of 
it Bassett must have been in the Court, and 
held back (o make the climax. O yes I it 
was another surprise and another success. 
Thev are all sent to jail. Superior gener- 
alship I If Wheeler had been our man, we 
should have had eijflit wives crying for pity, 
each with one child in hef arms, ana an- 
other holding on to her apron. Do, pray. 
Lady Bassett^ dismiss that Nullity." 

" O, I cannot do that ; he is Sir Charles's 
lawyer; but I have promised you to seek ad- 
vice elsewhere, and so I will." 

The conversalion was interrupted by the 
tolling of the church-hell. 

The first note startled Lady Bassett, and 
she turned pale. 

*' I must leave you," said Angelo, regrets 
fully. " I have to bury Mr. Bassett's little 
boy : he lived an hour." 

Lady Bassett sat, andheard the bell toll. 

Strange sad thoughts passed through her 
mind. " Is it saddest when it tolls, or when 
it rings — that bell 7 He has killed his 
own child, by robbing me of my husband. 
We are in (be hands of God, after all, let 
Wheeler be ever so cunning, and Oldfield 
ever so simple. — And I am not acting by 
that. — Where is my trust in God's justice ? 
— O thou of little faith I — What shall I 
do V Love is stronger in me than faith, — 
stronger than anything in heaven, or earth. 
God forgive me — God help me — I will go 

" But 0, to stand still, and be good, and 
simple, and so see my husband trampled on 
by a cunning villain I 

"Why is there a future state, where 
ever3rthing is to be different? no bate; no 
injustice ; all love. Why is it not all of a 
piece? Why begin wrong, if it is to end 
all right ? If I was omnipotent, it should 
be right from the first. — O thou of little 
faith t — Ah me ! it is hard to see fools and 
devils, and realize angels unseen. O thati 
could shut my eyes in fwth, and go to sleep, 
and drift on the right path ; for I shall never 
take it with my eyes open, and my heart 
bleeding for him." 

Then her head fell languidly back, her 
eyes closed, and the tears welled through 
them : they knew ths way by this time. 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH:. 

Next morning in came Mr. Angelo, with 
glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

" I have got a letter, a moat aralifying 
one. My friend called on Mr. Rolfe, and 
gave him my lines; and he replies direct to 
me. May 1 read you his letter ? " 

" yes." 



-Theca 
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_._ _ -, — and on gmiauls jou Siink inauffi- 

cknt, is interealivg, otid soiae of it looks Irne ; but 
thtre are gaps ia the statement, and 1 dare not ad- 
eise ineo nice a matter till these are ^lled; btUthat 
I suspect can oalg be done by the ladg herself. She 
hod better call on me in person ; il siau be worth her 
wkik. At home eeery dag \0 — 3,thiivieek. As 
far yourself, yoa need n(^ address tae through 
Grealrex. I Have seen you pull No. 6, and a/ier- 
itiards stri^,in ibe University boat, and t/oa dined in 
Porlsiaouth fcirior, and saved a sailor. Sea 
" Rode Joamol," Atig. 1 0, p. 4, col. 3 ; cited in 
my Lkiy^book Aug. 10, and oho in my Index hami- 
nam, iit voce " Angela " — ha I lia I here 's a fel- 
low for detail. 

" ' Years veiy truly, 

" And did you ? " 

"Did I what?" 

" Dive, and save a soldier." 

" No ; I nailed him just as he was slnk- 

" How good and brave you are I " 

Angelo blushed like a girl. " It makes 
me loo happy, to hear such words from you. 
But I vote we dont talk about me. Will 
you call on Mr. Kolfe." 

" Is he married ? " 

Angelo opened his eyes at the questjon. 
"I think not," said be : " Indeed I know he 

" Could you get him down here ? " 
Angelo shook his bead. " If he knew 
you — perhaps — hut canyon expect him to 
come here upon your business? These 
popular writers are spoiled by the ladies. I 
doubt if he would walk across the street to 
advise a stranger. Candidly, why should 



" No ; and it wan ridiculous vanity to sup- 
pose he would. But I never called on a 
gentleman in my life." 

" Take me with you. You can go up at 
nine, and be hack to a late dinner." 

" I shall never have the courage to go. 
Let me have his letter." 

He gave her the letter, and she took it 

At six o'clock she sent Mary Wells to 
Mr. Angelo, with a note to say she had stud- 
ied Mr. Eolfe's letter, and there was more 
in it than she had thought ; but his going 
off from her husband to boat-racing seemed 
trivial, and she could not make up her mind 
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to go to London to eonsnlt a noTcIiet on such 

At nine she sent to say she should go, 
but could not tliink of dragging him there ; 
she Bhould take her maid, 

BeforeeJeven, she half repeated this reso- 
IntJon, but her maid kept 



ing house, in one of the briskest thorough- 
fares of the metropolis ; a cab-stand oppo- 
site to the door, and a tide of omnibuses pass- 
ing it. 

Lady Bassett viewed the place discontent- 
edly, and said to herself, " What a poky 
litUe place for a writer to live in; how noisy, 
how unpoetical I " 

They knocked at the door. It nas opened 
by a maid-servant. 

" Is Mr. Rolfe at home ? " 

" Yes, ma'am. Please give me your card 
and write the business." 

Lady Bassett took out her card, and wrote 
a line or two on (he back of it. The maid 
glanced at it, and bhowed her into a room, 
while she took the caJ^ to her master. 

The room was rather long, low, and non- 
descript. Scarlet flock paper. Curtains 
and sofas green Utrecht velvet. Wood- 
work and pillars white and gold. Two win- 
dows looking on the street. At the other 
end folding-doors with scarcely any wood- 
work, all plate glass, but pa^y hidden by 
heavy curtains w" the same color and mate- 
rial as the others. 

Accustomed to large, lofty rooms. Lady 
Bassett felt herself in a long box here ; but 
the colors pleased her. She said to Mary 
Wells, " What a funny, cosey little place for 
a gentleman to live in I " 

Mr. Eolfe was engaged with some one, 
and she was kept waiting; this was quite 
new to her, and discouraged her, already 
intimidated by the novelty of the situation. 

She tried lo encourage herself, by sayin^ 
It was for her husband she did this unusual 
thing ; but she felt very miserable and in- 
clined to cry. 

At last a bell rang ; the maid came in and 
iuTiied Lady Bassett lo follow her. She 
opened the glass folding-doors, and took 
them into a small conservatory, walled lite 
a grotto, with ferns sprouting out of rocky fis- 
sures, and spars sparkling; water dripping. 
Then she opened two more glass folding- 



tenfold by great mirrors from floor to cell- 
ing, with no frames but a narrow oak bead- 
ing ; opposite her, on entering, was a bay- 
window all plate glass, the central panes of 



for this garden ran up to the wall of Hvde 
Park. 

The numerous and large mirrors all down 
to the ground laid hold of the garden and 
the flowers, and by double and treble reflec- 
tion filled the room with delightful nooks of 
verdure and color. 

To confuse the eye still more, a quantity 
of jonng india-rubber trees, with glossy 
leaves, were placed before the lai^ central 
mirror. The carpet was a warm velvet-pile, 
the walls were distempered, a French gray, 
not cold, but with a tint of mauve that save 
a warm and cheering bloom ; iMs sooihing 
color gave great eilect to the one or two 
masterpieces of painting that hung on the 
walls, and to the gilt frames ; the luiniture, 
oak and marqueterie highly polished ; the 
curtains, scarlet merino, through which the 
sun shone, atd, being a I^cadon sun, difinsed 
a mild rosy tint favorable to female faces. 
Kot a sound of London could be heard. 

So far the room was romantic ; but there 
was a prosaic corner to shock those who 
fancy that fiction is the spontaneous over- 
flow of a poetic fountain fed by nature only ; 
between the fireplace and Ihe window, and 
within a foot or two of the wall, stood a gi- 
gantic wtiting-table, with Ihe signs of hard 
labor on it, and of severe system. Three 
plated buckets, each ccniaining ihree pints 
mil of letters to be answered, letters to be 
pasted into a classified guard-book, loose 
notes lo be pasted into various books and 
classified (for this writer ured to sneer at 
the learned men who say, " J will look among 
mp payers for it; he held that every writ! en 
scrap ought either to be burnt, or pasted 
into a classified guard-book, where it could 
be found by consulting the index) ; five 
things like bankers' biU-books, into whose 
several comparlmenls MS. notes and news- 
paper cuttings were thrown, as a prelimi- 
nary towards elassiflcation in books. 

Underneath the table was a formidable 
array of note-books, standing upright, and 
labelled on their backs. There were about 
twenty large folios, of classified facts, ideas, 
and pictures ; for the very wood-cuts were 
all indexed and classified on the plan of a 
Iradepman's ledger; iheie was also the re- 
ceipt-book of the year, treated on the same 
plan. Receipts on a tile would not do for 
this romantic creature : if a tradesman 
brought a bill, be muet be able to lurn to 
that tradesman's name in a book, and prove 
in a moment whether it had been paid or 
not. Then there was a collection of solid 
quartos, and of smaller folio guard-books 
called Indexes. There was " Index rerum 

journalium" — "Index rerum et iibro- 

n " — " Index rerum et hominum " — and 

ot more ; indeed so many that, by way of 
climax, there was a fat folio ledger, entitled 
lex ad Indices," 
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By the side of the table were six or a« 
thick paateboarii cards, ea*h about the 
of a large portfolio, and on these the 
thor's Botes and extracts were collected 
from all his repertories iDto something like 
a focus, for a present purpose. He was 
writing a novel based on facte ; facts, inci- 
dents, living diaioffue, pictures, reflections, 
situations, were alfon these cards to choose 
from, and arranged in headed colnmns; and 
some portions of the work he was writing 
on this basis of imagination and drudgery 
lay on the table in two forms. Ha own writ^ 
ing, and his secretary's copy thereof the 
latt«r corrected for ihe press. This copy 
was half mai^D, and so provided fbr addi- 
tions and improvements ; but for one ad- 
dition there were ten excisions, great and 

Lady Bassett had just time to take in the 
beauty and artistic character of the place, 
and to realize tlic appallin« drudgery that 
stamped it a workshop, when the author, 
irhe nad dashed in1« his garden for a mo- 
ment's recreation, came to Uie window, and 
furnished contrast No. 3. For he looked 
neither like apoet nor a drudge, but a great 
fet country farmer. He was rather tall, 
Tery portly, smallish head, commonplace 
features, mild brown eye, not very bright, 
short beard, and wore a suit of tweed all one 
color. Such looked the writer of romances 
founded on fact. He rolled up to the win- 
dow — for, if he looked like a farmer, ' 
walked like a sailor — and stepped into 



CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

Mr. Rolpe surveyed the two women 
with a mild, inoffensive, ox-like gaze, and 
invited them to be seated with homely 
civility. 

He sat down at his desk, and, turning to 
Lady Bassett, said, rather dreamily, " One 
moment, please : let me look at the case and 

First his homely appearance, and now a 
certain languor about his manner, discour- 
aged Lady Bassett more than it need, for 
all artists must pay for their excitements 
with occasional languor. Her hands trem- 
bled, and she began to gulp and try not to 

Mr. Rolfe observed directly, and said, 
rather kindly, " You are agitated, — and 
no wonder." 

He then opened a sort of china-closet, 
pom-ed a few drops of a colorless liquid from 
a tiny bottle into a wine-glas8, and filled the 
glass with water from a filter. " Drink 
thM, if you pleafle." 

She looked at him, with her eyes brim- 
mmg. "Must I?" 



"Yes, it will do you good for once in 
a way. It is only Ignatia. 

Sbo drank it by degrees, and a tear along 
witli it that fell into the gla;s. 

Meantime Mr. Rolfe luid returned to his 
notes and examined them ; he then ad- 
dressed her, half stiffly, half kindly, - 



is mental or bodily, or a mixture of the two, 
— his clandestine examination by bought 
physicians, and bis violent capture, the nat- 
ural effect of which must have been to excil« 
him and retm^l his cure, were wicked and 
barbarous acts contrary to God's law and 
the common law of England, and, indeed, 
to aU human law, except our shallow, incau- 
tious Statutes de Lunatico : they were an 
insult to yourself, who ought, at least, to 
have been consulted, — for your rights are 
higher and purer than Richard Bassett's ; 
therefore, as a wife bereaved of jour husband 
by fraud and violence, and the bare letter of 
a paltry statute whose spirit has been vio- 
lated, you are quite justified in comiog to 
me, or Ui any public man you think can help 
your husband and you." Then with a cer- 
tain bonhomie, " So lay aside your ner^ 

bly, like a big man and a littie man, or like 
an old woman and a young woman, which, 
ever you prefer." 

Lady Bassett looked at him, and smiled 
assent; she felt a j^at deal more at her 
J after this opening. 

I dare not advise you yet. J must know 
■e than Mr. Angelo has told me. Will 
you answer my questions frankly 1 " 
" I will try, sir." 
Whose idea was it confining Sir Charles 
Bassett to the house so much ? " 

His own. He felthimself unfit for soci- 
ety." 
" Did he describe his ailment to you 

" Yes." 

" All the better : what did he say 7 " 
*' He said that, at times, a cloud seemed 
come into his head, and then he lost all 
power of mind ; and he could not bear to be 
1 in that condition." 
This was after the epileptic seizure 1 " 
Yes, sir." 

Humph ! Now will you tell me how 
Mr. Bassett, by mere words, could so enrage 
Sir Charles a-s to give him a fit ? " 
Ladv Baspett hesitated. 
" What did he say to Sir Charles ? " 
" He did not speidc io him. His child and 
nurse were there, and he called out loud, for 
1ir Charles to hear, and told the nurse to 
hold uD his child to look at his inheritance." 
Malicious fool I But did this enrage Sir 
Charles so much as to give him a fit ? " 
Yes." 
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" He must be very seiiaittTe." 

" On that subject." 

Mr. Rolfewas silent; and now, for the first 
time, appeared to think intenUy. 

His study bore frait apparently ; for he 
turned to Lady Bassett, and said suddenly, 
" What is the stranrast thing Sir Charles 
has said of late — the very stranffest ? " 

Lady Bassett turned red, and then pale, 
and made no reply. 

Mr. Rolfe rose, and walked up to Mary 
Wells. 

" What is the maddest thing your master 
has ever s^d?" 

Mary Wells, inatoad of replying, looked 
at her mistress. 

The writer instantly put his great body 
between them. " Come, none of that," said 
he. " I don't want a falsehood ; I want the 
truth." 

" La, sir, I don't know. My master he is 
not mad, 1 'm sure; the queerest thing he 
ever s£ud was, he did say at one time 't waa 
writ on his face as he had no children." 

" Ah I And that is why he would not go 
abroad perhaps." 

Mr. Rulte put his hands Itehind bis back, 
and walked thoughtfully, and rather dis- 
consolately, ba«k to his seat. 

" Humph 1 " paid he. Then, after a pause, 
" Well, well ; I know the worst now ; that is 
one comfort. Lady Bassett, you really must 
he candid with me. Consider ; good advice 
is like a tight glove ; it fits the dreumstancei", 
and it does not fit other circnmstances. No 
man advises so badly on a false and partial 
statement as I do, for the very reason that 
my advice is a close fit. Even now, I can't 
understand Sir Charles's despair of having 
children of his own." 

The writer then turned bis looks on the 
two women, with an eniire absence of ex- 
presdon : the sense of his eyes was turned 
inwards, though the orbs were directed to- 
ward ■< his visitors. 

With this lack-lustre gaze, and in the tone 
of thoughtful soliloquy, he said, " Has Sir 
Charles Bassett no eyes'? and are there 
women bo furtive, so secret, or so bashful, 
they do not tell their husbands?" 

Lndy Bassett turned, with a scared loolr, 
to Mary Wells, and that young woman 
showed her usual readiness. She actually 
came to Mr. Rolfe, and half whispered to 
him, " If you please, wr, gentlemen are 
blind, and my lady she is very bashful ; but 
Sir Charles knows it now ; he have known 
it a good while ; and it was a great comfort 
to him : he was getting better, sir, when the 
villains took him : ever s<i mucb better." 

Thh solution silenced Mr. Rolfe, though 
it did not quite satisfy him. He fastened 
on Mary Wells's last statement. " Now tell 
me ; between the day when those two doc- 



tors got into his apartment, and the day of 
his capture, how long ? " 

" About a fortnight." 

" And, in that particular fortnight, was 
there a marked improvement?" 

" La, yes, sir ; was there not, my lady ? " 

" Indeed there was, sir. He was be^in- 
nin^ to take walks with me in the "arden, 
ana rides in an open carriage. He was 
getting better every day, and, sir, that 
ia what breaks my heart : 1 was curing my 
darling bo fast, and now they will do all 
they can to destroy him. Their not letting 
his wife see him terrifies me." 

"I think I can explain that. Kow tell 
me — what time do you expect — a certain 

Lady Bassett blushed, ard cast a hasty 
glance at the speaker ; but he had a piece 
of paper before him, and was preparing to 
take down her reply, with the innocent face 
of a man who had asked a simple and neces- 
sary question, in the way of business. 

Then Lady Bassett looked at Mary Wells, 
and this look Mr. Rolfe surprised, because 
he himself looked up, to see why the lady 
hesitated. 

After an expressive glance befweeu the 
mistress and inaid, the lady said almost inau- 
dibly, " More than three months," and then 
she blushed all over. 

Mr. Rolfe looked at the two women a mo- 
ment, and seemed a little puzzled at tlieir 
telegraphing each other on such a subject, 
but he coolly noted down Lady Bassett^ re- 
ply, on a card about the size of a foolscap 
sheet ; and then set himself to write on the 
same card the other facts he had elicited. 

Whilst he was doing this very slowly with 
great care and pains, the lady was eying 
him like a zodlo^st studying some new ani- 
mal ; the simplicity and straightforwardness 
of his last question won by degrees upon 
her judgment, and reconciled her to her In- 
quisitor, the more so, as he was quiet but 
intense, and his whole soul in her case. 
She began to respect his simple straightfor- 
wardness, his civility without a grain of gal- 
lantry, and his cantion in eliciting all the 
facts before he would advise. 

After he had written down his synopris, 
looking all the time as if his life depimded 
on its correctness, he leaned back, and his 
ordinary but mobile countenance was trans- 
figured into geniality. 

" Come," said he, " grandmamma has pes- 
tered you with questions enoush; now you 
retort : a'k me anything : apeak your mind : 
these tihings should be attacked in eveiy 
form, and sifted with every sieve." 

Lady Bassett hesitated a moment, but at 
last responded to this invitation. " Sir, one 
thing that discourages me cruelly, — my so- 
licitor seems so inferior to Mr. Bassett's. 
He can think of nothing but olg'ectioas, and 
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so be does Dothing, and lets us be trampled 
on ; it is his being unable to cope with 
Bassett's solicitor, Mr. Wheuler, that hai 
led ma in ray deep distress to trouble you, 
whom I had not the honor of Itnowing." 

" I understand your ladyship perl'ectly ; 
Mr. Oldfield is a respectable solicitor, and 
"Wheeler is a sharp country practitioner, and 
to use my favorite Americanism, you feel 
like fighting with a blunt knife against a 

" Tiiat is my feeling, sir, and it drives me 
almost wild sometimes." 

" For youi comfort then, in my earlier lid- 
galions — 1 have had sixteen lawsuits for 
urt-self and other oppressed people — I had 
often that very impression, but the result al- 
ways corrected it. Legal battles are like 
other battles ; first you have a sltirmish or 
two, and then a great batlle in court. Now 
sharp attornevs are very apt to win the 
skirmish and lose the battle. I see a gen- 
eral of tliis stamp in Mr. Wheeler, and you 
need not fear him much. Of course an an- 
tagonist isnevertobe despised; but I would 
rather have Wheeler against you than Old- 
field. An honest man like Oldfield blunders 
into wisdom the Lord knows how. Your 
"Wheclfirs seldom get beyond cunning ; and 
cunning does not see far enough to cope 
with men of real sagacity and forethon|ht 
in matters so compUcated as this. Oldfield, 
acting for Bassett, would hare pushed rap- 
idly on to an esaminaiion by the court. You 
would have evaded it, and put yourself in 
the wrong ; and the inquiry well urged, 
mijbt have been adverse to Sir Charies. 
Wlieeler has taken a more cunning and vi> 
lent course ; it strikes more terror, does 
more immediate harm ; but what does it 
lead to ? Very little ; and it disarms them 
of their sharpest weapon, the immediate in- 
quiry; for we conld now delay and greatly 
prejudicean inquiry.on the very groundot the 
outrage and unnecessary violence, and could 
demand time to get the patient as well as 
he was before the outrage. And indeed the 
court is very jealous of those who begin . by 
going to a judge, and then alter their minds, 
and try to dispose of the case themselves. 
And to midce matters worse, bore they do it 
by straining an Act of Parliament opposed 
to equitv." 

" 1 wish it may prove so, sir : but, mean- 
time, Mr. Wheeler is active, Mr Oldfteld is 
passive. He has not an idea. He is a mere 

" Ah, that is because he is out of his 
groove. A smattering of law is not enragh 
ing of human na- 



other side. You must simply ignore him for 

" But is there nothing I can do, sir ? for 
it is this cruel inactivity that kills me. Pray 
advise me — you know all now." 

Mr. Rolfe, thus challenged, begged for a 

" Let us be silent a minute," said he, 
" and think hard." 

And, to judge by bis face, he did think 
with great intensity. 

" Lady Bassett," said he, very gravely, 
"I assume that ever)' fact you and Mr, An- 
gelo have laid before me is true ; and no 
vital part is kept back. Well, th;n, your 
present course is — Delay, Not the weak 
delay of those who procrastinate what can- 
not be avoided, but the wise delay of a 
general who can bring up overpowering 
forces, only give him time. Understand 
me, there b more than one game on the 
cards, but I prefer the surest. We could 
begin fighting openly to-morrow, but that 
would be risking too much for too little. 
The law's delay, the insolence of office, the 

hill and thorny way, would hurt Sir 

arles'a mind at present. The apathy, 
tho cruelty, tho trickery, the routine, the hot 
and cold fits of hope and fear, would poison 
'our blood, and perhaps lose Sir Charles the 
leir ho pines for. Besides, if we give battle 
to-day, we fight the beii'-at-law ; but, in three 

four months, we may have him on our &ide. 



inable capture, and be better than he w 
week ago, constantly soothed and consoled, 
he will be, by the hope of otfspring. 
When the right time comi-s, that moment 
strike, and with a sledge-hammer: no 
rs to the commis-ioners then, no peti- 
ng chancery to fend a jury into the 
asylum, stroi^hold of prejudice. I will cut 
your husband in two. Don't be alarmed. I 
will merely give him, with your help, an alter 
eqo, who shall efTeel his liberation, and min 
Kichard Bassett ; ruin him in damages and 
costs, and drive him out of tho country,per- 
haps. Meantime, you are not to be a lay- 
figure, or a ""^^re negative." 
" O sir, I am so sl*^ °^ 'hat ! " 
" Far from that : you "i" act defensively. 
Mr. Bissetthasoneehanoo : vonmustbethe 



their leechos,and their sedativ^administered 
by sucking apothecaries, who reason a priori, 
in^ead of watching the effect of these things 
on the patient, might seriously injure your 
husband, for his disorder is connected with 
a weak circulation of blood in the vessels of 
the bv^n. We must therefore guard a^jainst 
that at once. To work then. Who keeps 
this famous asylum ? " 
" Dr. Suaby." 
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" Suaby? I know (hat name. He has 
been here, I think. J must loot in my Index 
rernmethominuni. Suaby? Notdown. Try 
Asyhi. — Aayla; 'Suaby: peeletWr-ljookfbr 
tlie year, — p. 368.' An old letter-book. 1 
it go elsewhere for that." 



He I 






turned with a folio letter-book. 

'■ Here are two letters to me, from Dr. 
Snaby, detailing bis eyst«m, and iuviting 
me to Bpcnd a week at his asylum. Come, 
come, Sir Charles is with a man who does 
not fear inspection; for, at this date, I was 
bitter against private asylums, iralher indis- 
criminately ao T fear. Stay I he visited me; 
1 thoujiht 80. Here 's a deecription of him : 
' A pale, thoughtful man, with a remarka- 
bly mild eye : is against restraint of luna- 



tics, and gainst all ponlshment of them, 
Quixotically so; being cross-examined de 
clarea that if a patient gaie him a black 
eye, he would not let a keeper handle hira 
roudily, being irresponsible No more 
woifld I, if T could give him % good licking 
myself. Pleaae study these two lefters 
closely; you may "e a clew how to deal 
with the amiable writer in person. 

"O, Ihank you, Mr. Eolfe," said Lady 
Baesctt. flushing all over. She was so trans- 
ported at having something to do. She 
quietly devoured the letters, and, after she 
had read (hem, said a load of fears waa now 
taken off her mind. 

Mr. Rolfe shcofc his head. " you must 
not rely on Dr. Suaby too much. In a 
prison, or an asylum, ea<3i functionary is im- 
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portant in exact prox)ortion to bis nominal 
insignificance ; and why ? because the 
gireater his nominal unimportance, the mow 
he comes in actual contact with the patient 
the theoretical scale runs thus ; 1st. The 
presiding physician. 2d. The medical sub- 
ordinates. 8d, The keepers and 

" The practical scale runs thus : lat. The 
keepers and nurses. 2d. The medical at^ 
tendants. 3d. The presiding physici 



attendant, Mr. Sailer, would not let me 
my husband, I gave his keeper and the 
nnrae a little money, to be kind to him in 
his confinement" 

" You did I Yet you come here for ad- 
vice? This is the way; a man discourses 
and argnes, and, by profound reasoning, that 
is, by what he thinks profound, and it is n't, 
arrives at the right thing : and lo I a woman, 
with her understanding heart, and her hard 
good sense, goes and does that wise thin^ 
humbly, without a word. Sursum oordaI 
— Cheer itp^ loving heart ! " shouted, he, like 
the roar ol a lion in ecstasies, " you have 
done a master-stroke, — without Oldfield, or 
Eolfe, or any other man." 

Lady Bassett clasped her hands with joy, 
and some electric fire seemed to run through 
her veins ; for she was all sensibilities, and 
this sudden triumphant roaring out of strong 
words was quite new to her, and carried her 

" Well," said this eccentric personage, 
cooUng quite as suddenly as he had fired, 
"the only improvement 1 can suggest is — ■ 
be a little more precise at your next visit. 
Promise his keepers twenty guineas apiece, 
the day Sir Charles is cured: and promise 
them ten guineas apiece not to administer 
one drop of medicine for the next two 
months ; and, of course, no leech nor blister. 
The cursed sedatives they believe in are de- 
jtruotion to Sir Charles Bassett. His cir- 
culation must not be made too slow one day, 
and too fast the next, which ia the efiect of 
a sedative, but made regular by exercise 
and nourishing food. So, then, you will 
square the keepers, by their cupidity ; the 
doctor is on the right aide per se. Shall we 
rely on these two, and ignore the medical 
attendants? No, why throw a chance away? 
What ia the key to these medical attend- 
ants? Hum? Try ilunke^iam. I have 
great fitith in British flunkeyism. Pay your 
next Tidt with four horses, two outriders, 
and blazing hveries. Don't dress in perfect 
taste like thai; go in finer clothea than you 
ever wore in the morning, or ought to wear, 
except at a wedding ; go, not as a petitioner, 
but as a queen; ana dazzle anohs; the 
which being dazzled, then tickle their van- 
ity : don't speak of Sir Charlea as an in- 
jured man, nor as a man unsound in mind. 



but a gentleman who is rather ill, ' but now, 
gentlemen, I feel your remarkable skill will 
soon sot him right.' Tour husband runs 
that one risk ; make him a^e ; a few smiles, 
and a little flattery, will do it ; and, if not, 
why, fight with ali a woman's weapons. 
Don't be loo nice; we must all holdacandle 
to the Devil once in our lives : a wife's love 
sanctifies a woman's arts in fighting with a 
villain, and disarming donkeys." 

" 0, I wish I was fliere now I " 

" You are excited, madam," said he, 
severely. " That is out of place — in a de- 
liberative assembly." 

" No, no ; only I want to be there, doing 
all this for my dear husband." 

" Youareveryexcited: audit is my fault. 
You must be hungry too ; you have come a 
journey. There will be a reaction, and then 
you wnl be hysterical. Your temperament 
is of that kind." 

He rang a bell, and ordered hia maid-ser- 
vant to bring some beef-wafers and a pint of 
dry champagne. 

Lady Bassett remonstrated, but he told her 
to be quiet; "for," said he, "I have a smat- 
tering of medicine, as well as of law, and of 
human nature. Sir Charles must correspond 
with you. Probably he has already written 
you six letters, complaining of this monstrous 
act, a sane man incarcerated. Well, that class 
of letter goes into a letter-box in the hall of 
an asylum, but it never reaches ita address. 
Please take a pen, and write a formula." He 
dictated as follows : — 

"Mr DBiR LovH, — The tnjffaig illness I had 
when I came here is b^inning in give way to tlie skiB 
and attention of the jaedifxU gBatkmen hers. Theg 
are all mast kind and altentiae : the place, as it ia 
conducted, is a credit to the country." 

Lady Basaett's eyes sparkled. " Mr. 
Rolfe, ia notthis rather artful ? " 

" And is it not artful to put up a letter- 
box, encourage the writing of letters, and 
then open them, and suppress whatever is 
disagreeable ? May every man who opens 
another man's letter find that letter a trap : 
here comes your medicine. You never drink 
champagne in the middle of the day of 
course?" 

" O no." 

" Then it will be all the better medicine." 

He made both miatresa and maid eat the 
thin slices of beef, and drink a glass of 
champagne. 

Whilst they were thus fortifying them- 
selves, he vrrote his address on aome stamped 
envelopes, and gave them to Lady Bassett, 
and told her she had better write to him at 
once, if anything occurred. " Youmustalso 



with the public press at my back. But I ai 
sure that will not be necessary, in Dr. 
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Suaby'a asylmn. He is a better Christian 
than I am, confound him for it. Tou went 
too soon : yoar husband had been agitated 
by the eaptare : Suaby was away : Salter 
had probably applied what he imagined to 
be Eoothing remedies, leeches— a blister 
— morphia. Result, the patient was so 
much worse than he was before ihey touched 
him that Salter was ashamed to let yon see 
him. Having really excited him, instead of 
soothing him. Sawbones Salter had to pre- 
tend that you would excite him. As if 
creation contained any mineral, drug Eim- 
ple, leech, Spanish fly, gadfly, or shower- 
bath, «o soothing as a loving wife is to a 
man in affliction. New reamng of an old 
song: — 

'If thft heart of a man Is oppressed with cares, 
Tt makes him much woree vhen &■ nijinaa KppcarB.^ ' 

Go to-morrow ; you will see him. He will 
be worse than he was ; but not much. 
Somebody will have told him that hia wife 
put him in there — " 

"Oh I ohi" 

"And he won't have believed it. His 
latlier was a Bassett ; his mother a Le 



in him. After the first shock, he will have 
found the spirit and dignity of a gentleman, 
to sust^n adversity; these men of fashion 
are like that; they are better steel than 
women — and writers." 

When he had said this, he indicated by 
his manner, that he thought he had ex- 
hausted the subject, and himself. 

Lady Bassett rose, and said, " Then, air, 
I will take my leave : and O, I am sorry I 
have not your eloquent pen, or your elo- 
quent tongue, to thank you. You have 
interested yourself in a stranger, you have 
brought the power of a great mind to bear 
on our distress. I came here a widow, now 
I feel a wife again. Tour good words have 
warmed my very heart. 1 can only pray 
Giod to bless you, sir." 

" Pray say no more, madam," said Mr. 
Bolfe, hastily. "A gentleman cannot be 
always writing lies ; aa hour or two eiven 
to truth and justice is a wholesome Ver- 
sion. At all events don't ttiank me till my 
advice has proved worth it." 

He rang the bell ; the servant came, and 
showed the way to the stt^et door: Mr. 
Rolfe followed them lo the p^aage only, 
whence he bowed ceremoniously once more 
to Lady Bassett as she went out. 

Aa she passed into the street, she heard a 
fearfiil clatter. It was her counsellor tearing 
back to his interrupted novel like a distracted 
bullock. 

"Weil, I. don't think much of he," SEud 
Mary Wells. 

Lady Bassett was mute to that, and all 
the journey home very absorbed and taci- 



turn ; impregnated with ideas she could not 
have invented, but was more able to execute 
than the inventor. She was absorbed in 
digesting Kohe's every word, and fixing hia 
map in her mind, and filling in details to hia 
outline; so small talk stung her; ahe gave 
her companion very short answers, espe- 
cially when she disparaged Mr. Rolfe. 

"You could n't get in a word edgeways," 
said Mary Wells. 

"I went to hear wisdom, and not to 
chatter." 

" He does n't think small beer of hiascif 

" How can he, and see other men 7 " 

" Well, I don't think much of him, for my 

" I dare say the Queen of Sheba's lady'g- 
m^d thought Solomon a silly thing," 

" I don't know ; that was atbre aiy time " 
(rather pertly). 

" Of course it was, or you could n't imitate 
her." 

On reaching home she ordered a light 
dinner up stairs, and sent directions to tie 
coachman and grooms. 

At nine next mornii^ the four-in-hand 
came round, and they started for the asylum ; 
coachman and two more in brave liveries ; 
two outriders. 

Twenty miles from Huntercombe they 
changed the wheelers, two fresh horaes 
having been sent on at night. 

They drove in at the lodge gate of Belle- 
vue House, which was left ostentatiously 
open, and soon drew up at the hall door, 
and aet many a pale face peeping from the 



)per windows. 
The door openet , 
came out, with a respectful a: 



e door opened, the respectable servant 



Mr. ( 



le is in chai^ to- 



Lady Bassett was glad to hear that, and 
asked if she might be allowed to see Mr. 

" Certainly madam. I 'II tell him at once," 
waa the reply. 

Determined to enter the place. Lady Bas- 
sett requested her people to open the car- 
riage door, and she was in the aet of get- 
ting out, when Mr. Coyne appeared, a lit- 
tle oily, bustling man, with a good-humored, 
vulgar fece, liable to a subservient pucker; 
he wore it directly at sight of a fine woman, 
fine clothes, fine footmen, and fine horses. 

"Mr. Coyne, I believe," said Lady Bas- 
sett, with a fascinating amile. 

" At your service, madaio." 

" May I have a word in private with you, 

" Certainly, madam." 
" We have come a long way. May the 
horses be fed ? " 
" I am airaid," said the little man, apolo- 
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eetically, " I raiist ask you to send ihem 
the inn. It ia close by." 

" By all means." (To one of the ontridera.) 
"Ton will wait here for orders," 

Mary Wells had been already inatrncted 
to wEut in the hall and loot out sharp for 
Sir Charles's keeper and nurae, and tell 
them her ladyship wanted to speak to them 
privately, and it would he money in their 
way. 

LadyBaaaett, closeted with Mr. Coyne, 
began first to congratulate herself. "Mr. 
Bassett," said she, " ia no friend of mine, but 
he haa done me a kindness in aending Sir 
Charles here, when he might hai 
to Eome place where he might have been 
made worse instead of better. Here, I 
conclude, gentlemen of your ability will 
Boon cure nia trifling disorder; will you 
not 1 " 

" I have good hopes, your ladyship ; he is 
better to-day." 



" O, your ladyship exaggerates my skill 
too much." 

"Three months?" 

" That is a short time to give us ; but 
your ladyship may rely on it we will do our 

" Will you ? Then I have no fear of the 
result 0, by the by, Dr. WUlis wanted me 
to take a message to _you, Mr. Coyne. He 
knows you by reputation." 

" Indeed I Really I was not aware that 
my humble — " 

" Then you are better known than you in 
your modesty supposed. Let me see : what 
waa the message ? O, it was a peculiarity 
in Sir Charles he wished you to know. Dr. 
Wilhs has attended him from a boy, and he 
wished me to tell you that morphia and 
other sedatives have some very bad efiects 
on him, I told Dr. Willis you would prob- 
ably 6nd that and everything else out, with- 
out a hint from him or any one else." 

" Yes, bat I will make a nof« of it, for all 
that." 

"That isveykind of you. It will flat^ 
t«r the doctor, the more so aa he has ao high 
an opinion of you. But now, Mr. Coyne, I 
suppose if I am very good, and promise to 
soothe him, and not excite him, I may see 
my husband to-day." 

" Certainly, madam. Tou have an order 
from the pereon who — " 

" I forgot to bring it with me. 1 relied on 
your humanity." 

" That is tmfortunate. I am a&Md I must 
not — " he hesitated, looked very uncomfort- 
able, and said he would consult Mr, Apple- 
ton ; then, suddenly puckering his &ce into 
obsequiousnesa, " Would your ladyship like 
to inspect some of our arrangements for the 
comfort of I ' ' "" 



Lady Bassett would have declined the 
proposal, bui; for the singular play of coun- 
tenance ; she was herself all eye and mind, 
so she aaid gravely, " I shall be very happy, 

Mr. Coyne then led the way, and ahowed 
her a lai^e aitting-room, where some ladiea 
were seated at different occupations and 
amnsemcnts ; they kept more apart from 
eai^h other than ladles do in general; but 
this was the only sign a far more experi- 
enced observer than Lady Bassett could 
have discovered, the nurses having sprung 
from authoritative into unobtrusive positions, 
at the sound of Mr. Coyne's footstep outside, 

" What I " said Lady Bassett, " are all 
these ladies — " She herftated. 

"Every one," s^d Mr. Coyne; "and 
some incurably." 

" O, please let us retire ; I have no ri"ht 
io gratuy my curiosity. Poor things, they 
.don't seem unhappy." 

" Unhappy I " aaid Mr. Coyne. " We 
don't allow nnhappiness here ; our doctor is 
too fond of them ; he ia always contriving 
something to please them." 

At this moment Lady Bassett looked up, 
and saw a woman watehing her over the rail 
of a corridor on the first floor. She recog- 
nized the face directly ; the woman made 
her a rapid signal, and then disappeared 
into one of the rooms. 

" Would there be any objection to our 
going up atwrs, Mr. Coyne V " said Lady 
Bassett, with a calm voice, and a heart 
thuniping violently. 

" O, none whatever. I 'II conduct yon ; 
but then, I am afraid, I must leave yon for a 

He showed her up stairs, blew a whistle, 
handed her over to an attendant, and bowed 
and smiled himself away grotesquely. 

Jones was the very keeper she had fee'd 
last visit. She flushed with joy, at sight of 
bull-necked, burly Jones. " Mr. Jones 1 " 
said she, putting her hands together, with a 



look that might have melted a haiwn 
out of sight. 



1 winked, and watohed 1 



Coyne 



i have seen your ladyship's mM.d," sdd 
Jones, confidentially. " It is all riaht. Mr. 
Coyne have ffot the blinkers on. Only pass 
me your word not to excite him." 

" O no, sir, I wUl soothe him." And ahe 
trembled all over. 

" Sally ! " cried Jones. 

The nurse came out of a room, and held 
the door ajar; she whispered, "I have pre- 
pared him, madam ; he ia all right," 

Lady Bassett, by a great effort, kept her 
feet from rushing, her heart fixim crying out 
with joy, and she entered the room. Sally 
closed the door like a shot, with a de!ica<^ 
one would hardly have given her credit for, 
to judge from appearances. 
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Sir Charlea stood in the middle of Ihe 
room, beaming to reeeire her, bot restrain- 
ing himself. They met: he held her to 
his heart ; she wept for joy and grief 
upon his neck. Neither spoke for a long 

They Trere seated hand in hand, eom- 
paring notes and comforting each other. 
Lady Bassett met Tvith a great surprise ; 
forgetting, or rather not realizing, Sir 
Charles's sex and character, she began with 
a heavy heart to play the consoler; but, 
after he had embraced her many times with 
tender rapture, and thanked God for the 
sight of ber, lo and behold, this doughty 
baronet claimed his rights of manhood, 
and, in spite of his capture, his incarce- 
ration, and his malady, sec to work to 



ment you told me I should be a father, I 
began to get better, and to lau^h atSichard 
Bassett's malice. Of course I was terribly 
knocked 'ver at first by being captured like a 
felon and clapped under lock and key ; but I 
amgettingOYerthat, My head gets muddled 
once a day, that is all. They gave me some 
poison the first day, that made me drunk 
twelve hours after; but they have not re- 
peated it." 

"Oh!" criedLady Bassett, "then don't 
let me lose a moment How could I for- 
get ? " She opened the door, and called in 
Mr. Jones and the nurse. 
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" Mr. Jones," said she, " the first day my 
husband came here, Mr. Saher gave him a 
sedative, or Eomething, and it made him 

"It always do make 'em worse," said 
Jones, bluntly. 

" Then why did he ^ve it 1 " 

" Out o' book, ma'am. His sort don't see 
how the medicines work ; but we do, as are 
always about the patient." 

" Mr. Jones," said Lady Bassetf, " if Mr. 
Salter, or anybody, prescribes, it is yon 
who administer the medicine." 

Jones assented with a wink. "Winking 
was bis foible, as puckering of the face was 

" Should you, be offended if I were to 
offer you and the niu^e ten guineas a month, 
to pretend you had given Mm Mr. Salter's 
medicines, and not do it?" 

" 0, that is not much to do, for a gentle- 
man lie Sir Charles," said Jones. " But I 
did n't onght to take so much money for 
that. To be sure I suppose the lady won't 
miss it." 

" Don't jou be ' a donkey, Jones," sdd 
Sir Charles, cutting short his hypocrisy. 
" Take whatever you can get ; only earn 
it." 

" O, what I takes, I earns." 

" Of course," said Sir Charles. " So 
that is settled. You have got to physic 
those flower-pots, instead of me, that is 
all." 

This view of Ihinp tickled Jones so that 
he roared with laughter. However, he rec- 
ollected himself all of a sudden, and stopped 
with ludicrous abruptness. 

He said to Lady Bassett, with homely 
kindness, " You go home comfortable, my 
lady ; you have t^en the stick by the right 
end." He then had the good sense to re- 
tire from the room. 

Then Lady Bassett told Sir Charles of 
her visit to London, and her calling on Mr. 
Rolfe. 

He looked blank, at his wife calling on a 
bachelor; hut her description of the man, 
his age, and his simplicity, reconciled him 
to that; and, when she told him the plan 
and order of campaign Mr. Rolfe had given 
her, he approved it very earnestly. 

He fastened in particular on something 
that Mr. Eolfe had dwelt lightly on. "Dear 
as the si^ht of yon is to me, sweet as the 
sound ofyour loved voice is to my ears and 
my heart, I would rather not see you ^ain 
until our hopes are realized, than jeopardize 
Ihal." 

Lady Bassett fighed ; for this seemed 
rather morbid. Sir Charles went on. " So 
think of your own health first, and avoid 
agitations. I am tormented with fear, lest 
that monster should take advantage of my 
absence to molest you ; if he does, ieave 



Huntercombe. Yes, leave it ; go to Lon- 
don ; go, even for my sake ; my health and 
happiness depend on you ; they cannot be 
much aifected by anything that happens 
here. ' Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Lady Bassett la^smised, but said she could 
not keep away from him, and he must often 
write to her. She gave him Kolfe's formula, 
and told him all letters would pass that 
praised the' Asylum. 

Sir Charles made a wry face. 

Lady Bassett's wrist went round his neck 
in a moment. " O Charles, dear ; for my 
sake — hold a little, little candle to the 
devil. Mr. Eolfe says we must. Oblige me 
in this, — I am not so noble as you, — and 
then 1 11 be very good and obedient in what 
your heart is set upon." 

At last Sir Charles consented. 

Then they made haste, and told each 
other everything that had happened, and it 
was late in the afternoon before they parted. 

Lady Bassett controlled her tears at part- 
ing as well as she could. 

Mr. Coyne had slyly hid himself, but 
emerged when she came down to the car- 
riage, and she shook him warmly by the 
hand, and he bowed at the door incessantly, 
with his fece all in a pucker, till the caval- 
cade dashed away. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

Ladt Bassett timed her next visit so 
that she found Dr. Suaby at home. 

He received her kindly, and showed him- 
self a master; told her Sir Charles's was a 
mixed case, in which the fall, the fit, and a 
morbid desire for offspring had all played 
their parts. 

He hoped a speedy cure, but said he 
counted on her assistance. There was no 
doubt what he meant. 

" 0, for one thing," he said to her rather 
slyly, " Coyne tells me you have been good 
enough to supply us with a hint as to his 
treatment; sedatives are opposed to his 
idiosyncrasy." 

Lady Bassett blushed high, and said 
something about Dr. "Willis. 

" 0, you are quite right, you and Dr. 
WilUs ; only you are not so very conversant 
with that idiosyncrasy ; why have you let 
him smoke twenty cigars every day of his 
life ? the brain is accessible by other roads 
than the stomach. "Well, we have got him 
down to four cigars, and, in a month, we 
will have him down to two. The effect of 
chat, and exercise, and sunple food, and the 
absence of powerful excitements — you will 
see. Do your part," said he, gayly, "we 
will do ours. He is the most interesting 
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patient in the houae, and born to adorn so- 
ciety, though by a concurrence of unhappy 
circumstances, he is separated from it lor 

She spent the whole afternoon with Sir 
Charles, and they dined leather at the 
doctor's private table, with one or two pa- 
tients, who were touched, but showed no 
signs of it on that occasion ; for the good 
doctor really acted like oil on the trouoled 

Sir Charles and Lady Basaett correspond- 
ed, and so kept their hearts up ; but after 
Eolfe's hint the correspondence was rather 
guarded. If these letters were read in the 
asyhim, the curious would learn that Sir 
Charles was far more anxious about his 
wife's condition than his own ; bat that 
these two patient persons were only wa; 
a certain near event, to attack Richard Bas- 
sett with accumulated fiiry, — that smoulder- 
ing fire did not smoke by letter, but burnt 
deep in both their sore and heavy, but en- 
durino; Anglo-Saxon hearts. 

Lady Bassett wrote to Mr. Eolfe, thank- 
ing him again for his advice, and telling him 
how it worked. 

She had a very short reply from that gen- 
tleman. 

But, about six weeks after her Tisit, he 
amprised her a little by writing of his own 
accord, and asking her for a formal introduc- 
tion to Sir Charles Bassett, and beting her 
to back a request that Sir Charles would 
devote a leisure hour or two to corresjiond- 
encewith him. "Hot," aaidhe, "onhispr- 
Tat« affairs, but on a matter of general ii 
terest. I want a few of Us experiences au 
observations in that place. I nave the less 
aeruple in asking it, that whatever takes him 
out of himself will be salutary." 

Lady Baaaett sent him the required intro- 
duclion in suet terms that Sir Charles ' 



vfish, and Tjady Basi . 
"Ut. The lines 



appear to be people with very Utile brains, and 
moas eqotism, 

" itji next observation is, Ihat iJie iramen hut far 
less inmaiaalion than the men ; Mej caitaot eeen 
realize iheir own Janorite deliisioni. For instance 
here are (too yoang ladies, the Virgin Marv and the 
(Jueen of England. Eom do l/iey.plai/ thev parts f 
They sil aloqffmn all the rest with their noses ■'- 
Sk air 1 hut gauge their imaginations ; go down i 
one kaee, or ibolh, and address them as a Saint and 
a Queen ; tlieg cannot say a word in accoido 
y& they are cunning enough to see they eaiinoi 
in characlei; so tliei/ mil nU utter a syllable to 



■B like the shop-bo!/s who qoiaa 
' ' ' Walsing/iam, anil, when 



character ; and this oiaervalion has made m 
whether philosophers are not mistaken in saving that 
women generatlg haiie more imagination Aan men. 
J suspect Ihey have injinilel^ &s ; and I bdiese 
Iheir great lose of nouefe, which has been Set down 
unlii,fiiim iheir la 



Yoaw 



sofn. 



a pictorial style, lyat^^ 
and petlv aids to reonsiwr, all which an imagina- 
tive reader can do for Himself on reading a bare 
narrative of sterling facts and incidents. 

" I find a nionolony ia madness : so many Aaue 
inspirations, see phayitoma, are the victims of vast 
conspiracies (prntcipolities and powers combined 

rinsl afly) ; tlieir food is poisoned, ilieir wine is 
gged, etc. etc. 

" These, I (Sinfc, ore all forms of thai morbid 
egotism which is at the bottom of insanity, So is 
Iheir antipathy for each other. Thm keep apart ; 
because a madman is all self, and his talk is all 
self I lius egotisms dash, and an antipathy imses ; 
yet it is not, I think, purs antipathy, though so re- 
garded,butamere^mqflheirboujil' '" " 



" If, in vititing on atulum, you see tivo or three 
"'"MapaUeids baUon^Me afiarth, and pour tlieir 



di£e:..., . , 

grieixinces into a listening ear, you may safely sus- 
pect No. 4 of — sanity, 

" On tlie vAole, I think the doctor himself, and 
one of his attendants, and Jones a keeper, have 
more solid eccenliicila and varietii about them than 



IS a false air of logical connection. Their periods 

'.em stolen f-om sensible books, and ^forcibly Jilted 

I incongruous bosk. By this means the ear is con- 

fused I and a slow hearer might fancy he was Its' 

" f have secured yott one acampfe of this. You 
must knoiB that, in Vie evening, I sometimes coffect 
a few together, and try to get them to tell Iheir 
stories. Little comes of it iu general but interrup- 
tions. Bui, one night, a melancholy Bagman re- 
sponded in good set terms, and all in a ?no»tene ; 
one woabi have thought I had put a torch to a 
barrel of powder, he went off so quickly, in this 

"'Tou ask my story: itishriefytold. Initialed 
in comiHerce front my earliest years, and travelled 
in the CD«on trade. As re^senlative of a lai'ge 
house in Mandiester, I visited the United Stales, 
Unfortunately for me, that country was then the 
chosen abode of spirits ; the very air was thick, and 
humming, with supernaturalia. Erelong, ^iril- 
voices whispered in my ear, and rumested pious 
aspirations at first .• thfd was a Hind, no doubt ; 
for very soon they went on to insinuate things pro- 
fane tmrf indelicate, and urged me to deliver them 
in mixed companies ; I forbore with dij^culty, re- 
strained &) the early lessons of a pious mother, and 
a disindinalion to be kicked down siairs or /lung out 
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you'd heller chani/e the air." I grasped his hand, 
jauilered a blessing, and sailed/or England. 

" ' On ocean's peacefiil bosom ike aimoi/ance 
ceased. But, under ikia deceitful ca!m,fiesh dan- 
gera brooded. Ttao doctors liad ttolen into Ihe shi" 
unseea by humaa ege, and hided their time. D 
ahle to ael at sea, owing lo the coJobined qffed of 
tnind and eurrent, they eoneealed theiaselDes on deck 
un&r a blade tarpaulin, — that is lo sau, it had 
been liack, Tiut wind and uiealher had reduced it to 
a dirtv brown, — and tltere, adopting for the occa- 
sion Sie habits of the dormoase, the fiau-, the cater- 
pillar. Had other ephemeral productions, they lay tor- 
pid. But die smment Ihe vessel tou(Aed the i/uay, 
profiting by the commotion, they emerged, and signed 
ceif ijkates toilh chalk m n^ portmavteau ; then van- 
ished in the crowd. The Custom-house read the cer- 
tificates, and sdzed my luggage aa contraband. I 
waa too rM a traveler to leave ma luggage: so then 
iheii aeiied nie, and sent us both down here. ( With 
sudden and shart-iivedjury) that old hetUioimd at the 
Lodge asked them where I vias booked fin: " For 
ihe wliolejimrna/," said a s^lchral voice unseen. 
That means tie gi'ave, ray boys, Ihe silent grave.' 

" Notwithstanding lltia atern decree, Suabg ex- 
pects to turn him out cured in a few months. 

" Miss Wieland, a v&g pretty girl, put her arm 
in mine, and drew me mgateriouslg apart. ' So jou 
are colkding the nillanies,' said she. ao tto voce. ' It 
will take jou alt your time. I'll tell you mine. 
There 's a hideous uM man loants me to marry him ; 
and I won't. And he has put me in here, and keeps 
me prisoner, till I v/ill. Theu are all on his side, 
especially iW aanctified old gay Suaby. They 
drug my wine; they stupe/y me; they give me 
Aings to make me naughty, and tipsy ; but it is no 
use; I never tuiti marry that old goat, — that for 
his money and him, — I'll die first.' 

" Of course my blood boiled; but 1 asked my 
imrse, Sally, and she assured me there was not one 
alomoftnakinanypaiiqftheaiory. ' The young 
lady was put in here by her mother; none too soon, 
neivier.' I naked her what she meant. .' Why, she 
fxime here with her throat cut, and strapping on it. 
She is a suicidal,' " 

This correspondence led eventually to 
some nnexpected results ; but 1 am obliged 
to interrupt it for a time, while 1 deal with 
a distinct series of events, which began about 
five weeks after Lady Baaaett's visit to Mr. 
Eolfe, and wil! carry the reader forward 
beyond the date we have now arrived at 

It was the little dinin room at Hi h 
more ; a low room, of mod t siz plamlj 
ftirnished. An enormou fir j 1 pa 1 
with plain tiles, on which w pi 1 ir n 
dogs ; only wood and root we e bur 1 m 
this room. 

Mrs. Bassett had just I n pa k d off t 
bed by marital authority ; Bassett and 
Wlieeler sat smoking pipes, and sipping 
whiskey and water. Bassett professed to 
like the smell of peat smoke in whiskey ; 
what he really liked was the price. 

After a few silent whifls, said Bassett, " I 
didn't think they would take it so quietly ; 
did you ? " 

"Well, I really did not But, after all, 



what can they do? They are evidently 
afraid to ^o to the Court of Chancery, and 
^k for ajury in the asylum: and what else 
can they do? " 

" Humph ! They might arrange an es- 
cape, and hide him for fourteen days : then 
we could not recapture him without fresh 
certificates ; could we 7 " 

" Certainly not." 

" And the doors would he too well guard- 
ed ; not a crack for two doctors to creep in 
at," 

" You go too fast. You know the law, 
from me ; and you are a daring man that 
would try this sort of thing: but a timid 
woman, advised by a respectable muff like 
Oldfield I They will never dream of such 

" OFdAeld is not her head man. She has 
got another adviser, and he is the very man 
to do something plucky." 

" I don't know who you mean." 

" Why, her lover, to be sure." 

"Her lover? Lady Bassett' s loverl" 

" Ay, the young parson." 

Wheeler smiled satirically. " Ton cer- 
twnly are a good hater. Nothing is too bad 
for those you don't like. If that Lady Bas- 
sett is not a true wife, where will you find 
one ? " 

" She is the most deceitful jade in Eng- 

" Oh I oh I " 

" Ah I you may sneer. So you have for- 
gotten how she outwitted us. Did the devil 
himself ever do a cunninger thing than 
that? — temptin" a fellow into a correspond- 
enee that seemed a piece of folly on her 
part, yet it was a deep diabolical trick to 
get at my handwriting. Did you see her 
game ? No more than I did. Tou chuckled 
at her writing letters to the plaintiff pen~ 
dente Ute. We were both children, setting 
our wits gainst a woman's. I tell you I 
dread her, especially when I see her so un- 
naturally quiet, after what we have done. 
When you hook a large salmon, and he 
makes a great commotion, but all of a sud- 
den lies like a stone, be on your guard ; he 
means mischief." 

" Well," said Wheeler, " this is all very 
true, but you have strayed from the point. 
What makes yci. *hink die has an improper 
attachment ? " 

la it so very unnatural ? He is the 
handsomest fellow about ; she is the love- 
liest woman : he is dark, she is fair ; and 
they are thrown together by circumstances. 
Another thing, I have alwajrs understood 
that women admire the qualities they don't 

g)ssess themselves, — ■ strength, for instance, 
ow this parson is a Hercules. He took 
Sir Charles up like a boy, and carried him 
in his arms all the way from where he had 
the fit Lady Bassett walked beside them. 
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Rely on it a woman does not see one man 
carry another so williout making a compar- 
ison in favor of the strong, and. against the 
-weak. But irbat am J talking about? 
they walk like loyers, those two." 

" What, hand in hand ? he I he I " 

" No, side by side ; but yet like loTera for 
all that," 

"Ton must have a good eye." 

"I have a good opera-glass." 

Mr. Wheeler smoked in silence. 

" Well, but," said he, after a pause, " if 
this is BO, all the better for you. Don't you 
see that the lover will never really help her 
to get flie husband out of confinement ? It 
is not in the nature of things. He may 
struggle with his own conscience a hit, 
being a clergyman, but he won't ^o too far ; 
he won't bre^ the law to get Sir Charles 
home, and so end these ebajming duets 
with his lady-love." 

" By Jove, you are right I " cried Bas- 
sett, convinced in his turn, " I say, old 



fellow, two heads 
think we have got 
Yes, by Heaven I i 



e better than i 
le clew, between 
s so ; for the carria 



only goes about o 
by It will be 



ee in fen days. By and 
a fortnight ; then once a 
a month, and the black-eyed rector will 
preach patience and resignation. O, it 
was a masterstroke clapping him in that 
asylum. All we have got to do now is to 
let wel! alone. When she is overhead and 
ears in love with Angelo, she will come lo 
easy terms with us, and so I'll move across 
the way ; I shall never be happy till I live 
at Huntercombe, and administer the es- 

The MMd-servantbroughthimanote, and 
said it was from her mistress. Bassett took 
it rather contemptuously, and said, " The 
little woman is always in a fidget now, when 
you come here. She is al! for peace." He 
read the letter. It ran thus : — 

"Dbabesi Richabd, — I implore yoa to do 
nothing moce to hurt ^ir CharUs. It is wicked, 
aad it is useless. God has had pity on Lady Bas- 
sett, and haoe yoa pita on her too, Jane has just 
heard it from one of the Huntercomhe servanls. ' 

" What does she mean, with her ' its ' 7 
Why surely — read it, yon." 

Tliey looked at each f '^er, in doubt and 
amazement, for some time. Then Eichard 
Bassett rushed up stairs, and had a few 
hasty words with his wife. 

She told him her news in plainer Eng- 
lish, and renewed her mild entreaties ; he 
turned his back on her in the middle. He 
went out into the nursery, and looked at his 
child. The little fellow, a beautiftil boy, 
slept the placid- sleep of infancy ; he leaned 
over him and kissed him, and went down 
tjj the dining-room. 

His ffeet came tramp, tramp, very slowly, 



and, when he opened the door, Mr. Wheeler 
was startled at the change in his appear- 
i pale, and bis count^ance 



feUen 



matter 1 " said 



Why, what i 
Wheeler. 

" She has done us. Ah, I was wiser than 
yon; I. feared her. It is the same thing 
over a^ain ; a woman against two children. 
This shows how strong she is ; you can't 
realize what she has done- — even when 
you see it An heir was wanted to those 
estates. Love cried out ibr one. Hate 
cried out for one. Nature denied one. She 
has cut the Gordian knot ; cut it as boldly 
as the lowest woman in Huntercombe 
wonld have cut it, under such a terrible 
temptation." 

" O, for shame I " 

"Think, and use your eyes." 

" My eyes have seen the lady ; I think I 
see her now, kneeling like an angel over 
her husband, and pitying him for having 
knocked me down, 1 say her only lover is 
her husband." 

" O, that was a long time ago. Time 
brings changes. You can't take the eyes 
out of my head." 

" Suppose it should be only a false 
alarm ? " 

" Is that likely 1 However, I will learn. 
Whether it is or not, that child shall never 
rob mine of Bassett and Huntercombe. 
Anything is fair against such a woman." 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

That verynight, after Wheeler had gone 
home, Richard Bassett wrote a cajoling let- 
ter to Mary Wells, asking her to meet him 
at the old place. 

When the girl got this letter she felt a 
little fEunt for a moment ; but she knew the 
man, hie treachery, and hi's hard egotism 
and selfishness so well, that she tossed the 
letter aside, and resolved to take no notice. 
Her trust was all in her mistress, for whom, 
indeed, she had more real affection than for 
any living creature ; as for Richard Bassett, 
she absolutely detested him. 

As the day wore on, she took another 
view of matters ; her deceiver was the enemy 
of her mistress ; she might do her a service 
by going to this rendezvous, might learn 
somediing from him, and use it against him. 

So she went to the rendezvous, with a 
heart full of hitter hate. 

Bassett, with all his assurance, could not 
begin his interrogatory all in a moment : he 
made a sort of apology, said he felt he had 
been unkind, and be had never been happy 
since he had deserted her. 

She cut that short. " I have found a bet- 
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ter tiian you," said she. " 1 am goin; 
London very soon — to be married." 
' " I am glad to hear it," 

" No doubt you are." 

« I mean for your sake." 

" For my sake ? You tUnk aa little of 
me as I do of you. Come now, wbat do 
you want of me, — without a lie, if you 

" I wanted to see you, and talk to you, 
and hear your prospects." 

" Well, I have told you." And she pre- 
tended to be going. 

" Don't be in such a hurry. Tell us £he 
news. Is it U'ue that Lady Bassett is es- 



" 'T ain't no news in our house. Why, 
we have known it for mosfhs." 

This took away the man's breath for a 
minute. 

At last he said, with a great deal of in- 
tention, — 

"Will it be fair or dark?" 

" As God pleases." 

" 1 '11 bet you five pounds to one that it is 

Mary shrugecd her shoulders contemptu- 
ously, as if 3iese speculations were too 
childish for her. 

" It 's my lady you want to talk about, is 
it ? I thought it was to make me a wedding 
present." 

He actually put his hand in his pocket 
and gave her two sovereigns. She took 
them with a grim smile. 

He presumed on this to question her 

She submitted to the interrogatory. 

Only, as the questions were not always 
delicate, and the answer was invariably an 
untruth, it may be as well to pass over the 
rest of the dialogue. Suffice it to say that, 
whenever the girl saw the drift of a ques- 
tion, she lied admirably ; and when she did 
not, still she Ued upon [irinciple; it mast 
he a good thing to deceive the enemy. 

Richard Bassett was now perplexed, and 
saw himself in that very position which had 
so gaJled Lady Bassett six weeks or so be- 
fore. He could not make any advantageous 
move, but waa obliged to await events. All 
he could do was to spy a little on Lady Bas- 
sett, and note how oflen she went to the 

After many days' watching, he saw some- 
thing new. 

Mr. Angelo was speaking to her wifh a 
good deal of warmth, when suddenly she 
started from him, and then turned round 
upon bim in a very commanding attitude, 
and with prodigious fire. Angelo seemed 
then to address her very humbfy. But she 



remained rigid. At last Angelo retiredj 
and left her so; but he was no sooner out 
of sight than she dropped into a garden seat 
and, taking out her handkerchief, cried a 

" Why does n't the fool come back ? " 
said Baflsett fi^m his tower of observa- 

He related this incident to Wheeler, and 
it impressed that worthy more than all he 
had ever said before on the same sulgecf. 
But in a day or two Wheeler, who was a 
great gossip, and picked up everything, 
eame and told Bassett that the parson was 
looking out for a curate, and going to leave 
his living for a time, on the ^ound of 
health. " That is rather gainst your 
theory, Mr. Bassett," said he. 

" Not a bit," said Bassett. " On the con- 
trary, that is just what these artful women 
do, who sacrifice virtue, hut cling all the 
more to reputation. I read French novels, 
my boy." 

" Find 'em instructive ? " 

" Very. They cut deeper into human 
nature than our writers dare. Her turning 
away her lover now is just the act of what 
the French call a masterly woman, — maU 
tresse femme. She has got rid of him to 
close the mouth of scandal ; that is her- 

" Well," said Wheeler, " you certainly 
are very ingenious, and so fortified in your 
opinions that with you facts are no longer 
stubborn things ; you can twist them all 
your way. If he had stayed and buzzed 
about her, while her husband was incar- 
cerated, you would have found her guilty ; 
he goes to Eome, and leaves her, and there- 
fore j'ou find her guilty. You would have 
made a fine hanging judge in the good old 
sanguinary times." 

" I use my eyes, my memory, and my 
reason. She is a monster of vice and de- 
ceit. Anything is fair against such a 

" I am sorry to hear you say that," said 
Wheeler, becoming grave rather sudden- 
ly. " A woman is a woman, and I teU you 
plainly I have gone pretty well to the end 
of my tether with you." 

" Abandon me, then," said Bassett, dog- 
gedly : " I can go alone." 

Wheeler was touched by this, and said, 
" No, no ; I am not the man to desert a 
iriend ; but pray do nothing rash, — do 
nothing without consulting me." 

Bassett made no reply. 

About a week after this, as Lady Bassett 
was walking sadly in her own garden a 
great Newfoundland dog ran up to her with- 
out any warning, and put his paws almost 
on her shoulder. 

violently, and more than. 
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One or two windows flew open, and 
amongst the women who put their heads 
out, to see what was the matter, Maiy Wells 
was the firsL 

The owner of the di^ instantly whistled, 
and the sportive ajiimal ran to him ; but 
Lady Bassett was a good deal scared, and 
went in holding her hand to her side. Mary 
Wells hurried to her assistance, and she 
cried a little from nervousness when the 
yonng woman came earnestly to her. 

" O Mary I he frightened me so. I did 

"Mr. Moss," s^d Mary Wells, "here's a 
villain come and frightened my lady ; go and 
ehoot his dog, you and your son ; and get 
the grooms, and fling him in the horse-pond 
directly." 

" No I " said Lady Basaett, firmly. " You 
will see that he does not enter the house, 
that is all : should he attempt that, then 
you will use force for my protection. Mary, 
come to my room." 

When Oiey were (j^ther alone, Ladv 
Bassett put both hands on the ^rl'a shoui- 
ders, and made her turn towards her. 

" I think yon love me, Mary 'i " said she, 
drinking the girl's eyes with her own. 

" AhT that I do, my lady." 

" Why did you look so pale, and your 
eyes flash, and why did you incite those 
poor men to — it might have led to blood- 
shed." 

" It would ; and that i 
my ladv. 



what I wanted, 



" iJary 1 " 

" What, don't you see 1 

" No, no ; I don't want to think so ; it 
might have been an accident. The poor 
dog meant no harm; it washisway of fawn- 
ing, that was all." 

" The beast meant no harm, but the man 
did. He is worse than any beast that ever 
was born ; he is a cruel, cunning, selfish 
devil ; and if I had been a man, he should 
never have got off alive." 



" But a 






This was not true : she had seen nothing 
till her mistress screamed. 

" Then — anything is fair against such a 
villain." 

" Of course it is." 

"Let me think." 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and 
that intelligent feee of hers quite shone with 
hard thought. 

At last, ailer long and intense thought, 
she spoke. 

" I '11 teach you to be inhuman, Mr. Rich- 
ard Bassett," said she slowly, and with a 
strange depth of resolution. 

Then Mary Wells and she put their heads 
tt^ether in dose discussion; but now Lady 



Bassett took the lead, and revealed to her 
astonished adviser extraordinary and as- 
tounding qualities. 

They nad driven her to bay, and that is a 
perilous game to play with such a woman. 

Mary Wells found herself a child com- 
pared with her mistress, now that that lady 
was driven to put out all her powers. 

The conversation lasted about two hours j 
in that time the whole campaign was settled. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

Maky Wells by order went down, in 
a loose mominw wrapper her mistress had 
given her, and dinea in the servants' hall. 
She was welcomed with a sort of shout, half 
ironical ; and the chief butler said, " Glad to 
back to us. Miss Wells." 
e to you, sir," said Mary, with 
pertness than lo^ic ; " which I 'm only 
come to take leave ; for to-morrow I go to 
London, on business." 

La! what 's (he business, I wonder?" 



•.5." 



inquired a housem^d, 
" Well, my business is 

Jane. However, if you 

going to be married." 
"And none too soo: 

kitehen-maid 
Speak up, 



your business, 
; to know, I 'm 



otfcn.; 



whispered the 
I a footman. 

ly dear," said Mary. "There 
vulgarer than whispering in 

said, 'What will Bill Drake say to 
that ? ' " 

" Bill Drake will say he was a goose not 
to make up bis mind quicker. This will 
learn him beauty won't wait for no man. If 
he cries when I am gone, you lend him your 
apron to wipe his eyes, and tell liim women 
ean't abide shilly-shaJlying men." 

"That's a hexcellent sentiment," said 
John, the footman, " and a solemn warning 
it is — " 

" To all such as footmen be," said Mary. 



"Wen 



a the f 



f of 01 



accordingly," said John. 

"No, my man, write it somewhere where 
you Tl have a chance ffl read it." 

This caused a laugh ; and, when it was 
over, the butler, who did not feel strong 
enough to chaff a lady of this calibre, in- 
quired obsequiously, whether he might ven- 
ture to ask who was the happy stranger to 
carry off such a prize. 

" A civil question deserves a civil answer, 
Mr. Wright, said Mary, " Jt is a scaring 
man, the mate of a ship. He have known 
me a few years longer than any man in these 
parts. Whenever he comes home from a 
voyage, he tells me what he baa made, and 
asks me to many him. I have said 'No' 
so many times, 1 'm sick and tired ; so I 
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have said ' Yes ' for once in a way. CHangt 
arc lightsome, you know." 

Thus airily did Mary Wells commun 
cate her prospects, and next morning early 
was driven to the station; a cart had gone 
before with her lu^age, which tormented 
the female servants temhly ; for, instead 
of the droll little servant's box, covered 
■with paper, she had a large lady's box, 
filled with linen and clothes by the lib- 
erality of Lady Bassett, and a covered 
basket, and an old carpet-bag, with some 
minor packages of an unintelhgible charae- 
ter. Nor did she make any secret that she 
had money in both pockets : indeed ' 
flaunted some notes before the groom, 
told him none but her lady knew all she 
had done for Sir Charles. " Bui," said she, 
" he is grateful, you see, and so is she." 

She went off in the train, as gayasalark ; 
but she was no sooner out of si"bt than her 
face changed its whole expression, and she 
went up to London very grave and thought- 

The travelling carriage was ordered at ten 
o'clock next day, and packed as for a jour- 



Lady Bassett took her housekeeper with 
her to the Asylum. 

She had an interview with Sir Charles, 
and told him what Mr. Bassett had done, 
and the construction Mary Weils had put 



Sir Charles turned pale with rage, and 
said he could no longer play the patient 
game. He must bribe a keeper, make his 
escape, and kill that villain. 

Lady Bassett was alarmed, and calmed it 

" It was only a servant's construction, and 
she might be wrong; but it frightened me 
terribly ; and I fear it is the beginning of a 
series of annoyances and encroaehmeuts; 
and I have lost Mr. Angeio ; he has gone to 
Italy. Even Maxj WeUs left me this morn- 
ing, to be married. I think I know a way 
to turn all this against Mr, Bassett ; but I 
will not say it, because I want to hear what 
j/ou advise, dearest." 

Sir Charles did not leave her long in doubt. 
lie BEud, '• There is but one way ; you must 
leave Huntercombe, and put yourself out of 
that miscreant's way until our child is bom." 

"That would not grieve me," said Lady 
Bassett. " The place is odious to me, now 
you are not there. But wliat would censo- 
rious people say 7 " 

" What could they say, except that you 
obeyed your husband ? " 

" Is it a command, then, dearest ? " 

"It is a command ; and, although you are 
free, and I am a prisoner, — although yon 
are still an omaqient to society, and I pass 
for an outcast, still I expect you to obey me 
when I assume a husband's authority. I 



have not taken the command of you quite st 
much as you used to say I must ; out oi 



" That ends all discussion," said Lady 
Bassett. " Charles, my only regret is 
that it costs me nothing to obey you. But 
when did it ever ? My king I " 

He had ordered her to do tiie very thing 
she wished to do. 

She now gave her housekeeper minute in- 
structions, settled the board-w^es of the 
whole establishment, and sent her home in 
the carriage, retaining her own boxes and 
packages at the inn. 

Richard Bassett soon found out that Lady 
Bassett had left Huntercombe. He called on 
Wheeler and told him. Wheeler suggested 



she had g 



oben 



ir her husband. 

jas Joined h 



No," said I 
lover. I wonder at our simplicity i 
lieving that fellow was gone to Italy," 

" This is rich," said Wheeler. " A week 
ago she was guilty, and a Machiavel in 
petticoats ; for why ? She had (Quarrelled 
with her Angelo, and packed him off to 
Italy. How she is guilty; and why? be- 
cause he is not gone to Italy, — not that 
you know whether he is or not. You reason 
like a mule. Asforme,! believe none of this 
nonsense, — till you find them logether." 

" And that is just what I mean to do." 

"We shall see." 

" You will see." 

Very soon after this a country gentleman 
met Wheeler on market day and drew him 
aside to ask him a question. " Do you ad- 
vise Mr. Richard Bassett still?" 

"Yes." 

" Did you set him to trespass on Lady 
Bas sett's lawn, and frighten her with a great 
dog in the present state of her health ? " 

"Heaven forbid I This is the first I've 
heard of such a thing." 

,0 hear you say that, Tom 
Wheeler: there, read that. Tour client de- 
to be flogged out of the county, 
And he pulled a printed paper out of 
his pocket. It was dated from the Eoyal 
Hotel, Bath, and had been printed with 
blanks, as follows ; but a lady's hand had 
filled in the dates. 

On the day of , while J was walking 

alone m my garden, ifr, Michard Bassell, the pei'- 
' ' (3 bereaved me fy niolence of niy pm- 
r, loilhoal leave, into ray privMe groands, 
and broaght a very large dog ; it ran to uie, and 
ihtened me so lliat I nearh fainted with alann. 
a aware ojmy condition. Next 
_ , I comilUed my htuband, and he ordered me to 
leave Hunlerannbe Sail, (Bid put myself beyond 



frighti 
Mr. 1 
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gelh^' mlh t!ie proofs 1j 

Woiis seizure 0/ my A« 

choied b^orehand, andthislaatact of violence, 

baa dtivea me from the coanlnfor a lime. 

" Sir Charlea and I have often been ifour hosts 
and your gueils ; we now a»k you to tcatck our 
property, and our legal rights, so long aa ihrouok 
injustice and cruelty my husband ts a prisoner, kis 
wife a fugitive." 

"There," eaid the gentleman, "these pa- 
pers are going aU round the county." 

Wheeler waa most indignant, and said he 
had never been consulted, and had never 
advised a trespass. He hegged a loan of 
the paper, and took it to Bassett's that very 
same allemoon. 

" So you have been acting without ad- 
vice," said he, angrily; "and a fine mess 
you have made of it." And, though not 
much given to violent anger, he dashed the 

gaper down on the table, and hurt his 
and a little. Anger must be paid for, like 
other luxuries. 

Bassett read it, and was steered a mo- 
ment; hut he soon recovered himself, and 
said, " What ia the foolish, woman talking 
about ? " 

He then took a sheet of ^per, and siud 
he would soon give her a itoland for an 

" Ay," said "Wheeler, grimly, " let us see 
how you will put down the foolish woman. 
I '11 smoke a cigar ia the garden, and re- 
cover my temper," 

Kchard Bassett's retort ran thua ; — 

" / never wrote an anonymous letter in m^ ii/e ; 
and if I pat restraint upon Sir Charles, it vxts 
dtme to jnitect the estate. Experienced phy^cians 
represented him homicidal and suicidal ; and I pro- 
tected JoJft Ladi/ Bassett and hvmsdfl^ the act she 
has inierprded so harshly. 

"Asforherlaatgriei!aiiee,itisiviaiiisary. Ma 
dog is gentle aa a lamb. I did not foresee Ladu 
Bassett vxndd he there, nor that the poor dog viotila 
run and welcome her. She is playing a comedy : 
the real truth is, a gentleman had leji Husiercombe 
aihose company is necesmry to her. She has gone 
to join kiiH, and throum the blame veiy adroitly upon 
" Richard Babsetx." 

Wlien ho had written this Bassett or- 
dered his dog-cart. 

Wheeler came in, read the letter, and 
said the last ai^cstion in it was a libel, and 
an indictable one into the bai^Mn. 

" What, if it ia true — true to the lettei 

"Even tien you would not be safe, 
less you could prove it by disinterested 
witnessea." 

" Well, if I cannot, I consent to cut this 
sentence out. ExciKO me one minute, 
must pot a few things in my earpet-bag.' 

" what I going away ? " 



"Of course I ai 

"Better give 

case anytMng ti 



- >'*•.; 



s then, 



"If you were aa sharp as you pass for, 

Slu would know my address, — Roya! Hotel, 
ath, to be sore." 

He leil Wheeler staring, and was back in 
five minutes with his carpet-bag and wraps. 
" Would n't to-morrow mornino <Jo for 
this wild-goose chase ? " inquired Wheeler. 
"No," said Kichard. "I'm not such a 
fooL Catch me losing twelve hours. In 
that twelve hours they would shift their 

Suavters. It is always so when a fool 
elaya. I shall breakfast at the Eoyal 
Hotel, Bath." 

The dog-cart came to the door as he 
spoke, and he rattled off to (he railway. 

He managed to get to the Koyal Hotel, 
Bath, at 7 a. m., took a warm bath instead 
of bed, and then ordered breakiast ; asked 
to see the visitors' book, and wrote a false 
name ; turned the leaves and, to bis delight, 
saw Lady Bassett's name. 

But he could not find Mr. Angelo's name 
in the book. 

He got hold of Boots, and fee'd him lib- 
erally, then asked him if there was a hand- 
some young person there — very dark. 

Boots could not say there was. 

Then BasfCtt made up his mind that An- 
o;elo was at another hotel, or perhaps in 
lodgings, out of prudence. 

"Lady Bassett here still ? " said he. 

Boots was not very sure ; would inquire' 
at the bar. Did inquire, and brought blm 
word Lady Bassett had left for London yes- 
terday morning. 

Bassett ground his teeth with vexation. 

No train to London for an hour and a 
half. He took a Btrolt through the town to 
fill up the time. 

How often, when a man abandons or re- 
mits his search for a time. Fate sends in hia- 
way the very thing he is atler, but has 
given up hunting just then I As he walked, 
along the north side of a certain street, 
what should he see but the truly beautiful 
and remarkable eyes and eyebrows of Mr. 
Angelo, fihjning from afar. 

ihat gentleman was standing, in a rev- 
ery, on the steps of a amall hotel, 

Bassett drew back at first ; not to be aeen : 
looking round, he saw he was at the door 
of a respectable house that let apartments : 
he hurried in, examined the drawing-room 
floor, took it for a week, pMd in advance, 
and sent to the Eoyal for his bag. 

He installed himself near, the window, to 
awaitone of two things and act accordingly. 
If Angelo left the place he should go by 
the same train, and so catch the parties to- 
gether; if the lady doubled back to Batlt, 
or had only pretended to leave it, he should 
soon know that, by diligent watch and care- 
ful following. 

He wrote to Wheeler, t 
first step towards success. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

Some days after this, Mr. Kolfe received 
a Hue from Lady Bassett, to say she was at 
the Adelphi Hotel, in John Street. He put 
some letters into Ma pocket, and called on 
her directly. 

She received him warmly, and told him, 
more fully thaa she had by letter, how she 
had acted on his advice : then she (old him 
of iUchard Baasett's last act, and showed 
him her retort. 

He knitted his brows at first over it ; but 
said he thought her proclamation could do 

" As a rule," aaid he, " I object to flicking 
vith a lady's whip when I am going to 
eru^, but — yes — it ia able, and gives you 



I good e: 



for keeping out of the way of 
U we strike the blow. And 

now 1 have something to coDsalt you upon. 

May I read you some extracts from your 

husband's letters to me ? " 

" Forgive a novelist ; but this is a new 
situation, reading a husband's letters to liJB 
wife. However, I have a motive, and so I 
had in soliciting the correspondence with Sir 
Charles." He then read her the letters that 
are already before the reader, and also the 
following extracts : — 

"Mt. Johnson, a briAai tradesman, has smae 
imagiiuilion, thca^h not of a poetic kind .• he is ira- 
laed with trade, and, in Via daatime, exercises sau- 
ercd, especioUg a buldinr'a. When he sees ang of 
us comaig, he whips bef"" '' ' "" "' ' 



re the nearest door or gc 
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and leSs meal. He sells it Berg elieap ; : 
ia, Ms friends idiom him oidg a shilling or tivo in 
eoppersy and^ as every madman is the centre of the 
e, he thinks that the prices of all eemmadiHeM 
..i„,,j (., ji ^ g^ soe&e in ftts poika. 



ma am. Jadc, serve the lady. Bill, tdl him Ac 
con send me home those Imenty fittwxks, at three 
halfiience each — ' and so m. But at night he 
tubaidesiato an auctioneer, and, with hioclcing dmen 
lots ipii'&t others are cooDersing, gels removed occa- 
sionally to a padded room ; sometimes we humor 
km, and he sdlt m the farmture afier a spirited 
eomjjeliilon, and dMti the amounts .• for cash is nut 
abardaid lien. The other night, heated with busi- 
ness, he went onfiom the articles offamitvre to the 
amprmy, and put uj all up in succession. Having 
a good many dislikes, he sometimes forgot the auc- 
' 1, and depreciated some lots so 



TIZ 



seoerelij that ihev had to he passed; hut he set Miss 
Wieland in a chair, and descanted on her beauty, 
good temper, and other gifts, in terms Aarid enough 
for Robtns, or aitu other poet, Si^a fir eighteen 
pounds, and to a ladu. This ladg had firmed a 
violeat attachment to Miss W. : so next week thet/ 
will be at daggers drawn. My tarn come, and the 
auctioneer dii me the honor to describe me as ' the 
lot o/the evening.' He ti^d the bidders to mind vAat 
they were aioat, they might never again be able to 
secure a live baronet at a moderate price, owing to the 
tightness of the money market. WeS, sir, I was 
honored with bids from several ladies ; but they 
.™— !..» i.'™;.j —> i„r. ionesi, to go beyond their 



timid an^ t/. 



ly-nine pounds Jifteen shillaigs, amidst hud ap- 
plause at the spirited result. My purchaser is a 
shopkeaier mad after gardening. Dr. Suaby has 
given him a plot lo cultivate, and he whi^iered 
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Ml mi/ ear, ' The reatort I went to a fancy price 
was, I can kill Iwo birds with one slone with jou. 
Yba 'It maJce a very good slatee stack vp aTiVKtg my 
Jimoere ; and you can kallo, ojid keep Ihoae plaguy 
sparraies off'. 

" Oil I what creatures for my darling to Htb 
amongst I " cried Lady Bassett, piteously. 

Mr. Eolfe stared, and said, " wliat, then, 
you are like all your aes, — no sense of 

" Humor I when my husband is in misery 
and de»radalJon 1 " 

" And don't you see that tha brave writer 
of these letters is steeled against miaery, 
and above degradation ? Such men are not 
the mere sportof circumstances. Tourhus- 
band carries a soul not to be quelled by 
three months in a well-ordered madhouse. 
But I will read no more, since what gives 
me satisfaction gives you pain." 

" O yes, yei I Don't let me lose a word 
my husband has ever uttered." 

" Weil, I 'li go on ; but I 'm horribly dis- 
couraged." 

" I 'm so sorry for that, sir. Please for- 



" We are honored with one relic of anti^ity, a 
Pythagorean. He has obliged rae with his biog- 
raphy : he was, to use his own words, ' engendered 
ba the sun shininij on a danghill at his father's 
door,' and began his career as ajiea ; but his idea- 
tita was, somehow, shifted to a boy of nine years 
old : he has had a long spell of kimanitg, and 
awaits the great change — which is to turn him to a 
bee. It will not find him unprepared ; he has long 
practised humming, in antKij^ion. A Jailkfal 
friend, called Caffyn, used lo visit him enery week. 
Caffyn died last year, and the poor Pythagorean 
uvts very lonely and sad : but, two months ago, h^ 
detteted his friend in the butcher's horse, and is 
more than consoled, for hs sews, ' Caffyn comes six 
times a week now, Instead of once.' 

" Poor soul I " said Lady Bassett. " What 
a strange world for him to be living in ; it 
seems flke a dream." 

" There is something stranger coming in 
this last letter." 

"I have, at last,fbund one madman aUied to 
Genius. It has taken me a fortnight to master his 
ddusioH, and to wnte down the vocabidajy he has 
inoented lo describe the strange monster of his imag- 
ination. AH the words I write in small capilala 

" Mr. Williams says that a machine has been 
constructed for malignant purposes, which machine 
is an AIH-LOOM. It rivals the human machine in 
this, that il can operate either on mind or matter : 
£E bus invented, and is worixd, by a gang of vil- 
lains superlatively skilful ' 



ipal effects are, — 

T-woRKiKO. — Thisisdone by maG- 

qf Kings, Emperors, Prime 

■; and others ; so that, while the world is 

fearing and admiring them, they are, in reaHty, 

—ere puppets jiayed hy the workers of the air-loom. 

"2d. CDiriBG- SoHL rsoM Sbnsh. — Tto 



dthes 



master of the art of x 

Jack tub bceooluaSXBE, the shorttumd writer 
of the gang; Sir Archy, Chief Liar lo the Asso- 
ciation ; and thb glovB-wOmiak, so called from 
her always wearing cotton mittens, lias personage 
has neoer been known to speak to any one. 

" Tha matericds used in the afr-foont U/ these 
nrat^nit*,- but principally 



8, etc. 



3d. KiTiNU. — As boys raise a kite in the 

, so the air-loom can tifl an idea into the brain, 

where it floats and undiUates for hours together. 

The victim cannot get rid of an idea so insinuated. 

"ith. LOBSTBH-CHAOKISO. — Anextemalpre 
sure of the magnetic atmosphere surrounding tin 
person assailed. Williams has been so operated on, 
' says he felt as if he was grasped w on enor- 
: pair of nalcrackers with teeth, and siAjected 
piercing pressure, which he still remendiera 
i. ... -^ .1 .... .-...._ ^fg^sfrom £ob- 

— As THB 



'ith horror. 



" &th. Lehgtbbkinq the Br^ 



these assailants fad 

gate the brain. This distorts the ideas, and stA- 

j'ects the most serious are made silly and ridiculous. 

" 6lh. Thouoht-makinu. — while one of these 
villains sucks of the braia of the assailed, and — 
tracts his existing sentiments, another wrill press 
into the vacuum tdeas very different from his real 
thoughts. Thus his mind is physically enslaved." 

Then Sir Charles goes on to say : — 

" Poor Mr. Williams seems lo me an inventor 
wasted. I thought I would try and reason him out 
of his ddusion. I asked if he had ever seen this 
gang, and their mnchlTie. 

"He said yea,lhey operated onhim (fti's morni'nif , 
Then show them me,' said I. ' Young man,' said 



if they could be laid hands on so easily t The gang 
are fertile in disguise i the MOcMne operates at con- 
siderahle distances.' 

•• To drive kim into a comer, I said, • Will you 
drawing of ill' He seemed to hesitate. 






ibU. 



He assented to that, and I wi 



There are three sane patients in this asylum, 
besides mysdf, I will teU you their stories wAen 
yoa come here, whidi I hope will be soon ; for the 
time agreed on draws near, and my patience and 
self-control are sorely tried, as day after day rdh 
by, and sees me still '" " "^ " 
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metalB which (he workera grajp to deaden tlie sjmpath j. 
in^ litis piano-lbrto Heja, which open Iha tube-ndres within (lie idt-ioom, to epwai o 


rf«d(hewarpof 


rn, by the msnagemeot of which the usidled Is TiTenohed itngnated, Bnd lobstor-cnicli 
nglydffl-™ &c, Pr^bsblyther contain ergden«.l*ri.J». 

ived when Ibej were endciToring to buret mj permn bj wplading tha interior of 


ed, ac, 

1 glaasoJ, which I 



Z— Apfanitua Htnnding on air-loom; use nnfenown tome. 

O. — ThB barrels for Bnppljinj tho " ftunous gooee-ncck retorts " with disdilea E""S, nenell polaoned as magnetto. 
a — The warp of magnetic fluid, reaching hetiiean the poraon Impregnated with such fluid and the wr-looni mag- 
nets h; which It Is prepared ; which being a multlplicitj of fInA wire£ of fluids form the sympathetic streams 

which sympatlietio wups the assailed object Is affected at plcuure; us by opening avitrlDlIc g»s.T9lTe he 
aesasnlnn admit that wban heated it becojnca laminous and Tisible to th^ for some yards Cnmi tlLe Loom, bs a 



Y. — 0ns of the gang wotting Oio air-toom, and in the ait 

"Tliet«, Lady Bassett," s£ud Mr. Rolfe : 
■"and now for my motive in reading these 
letters. Sir Cnarlea may still Eaye a 
crotchet, an inordinat« desire for an heir : 
but, even if he has, the ■writer of these 
letters has nothing to fear from any jury; 
and therefore 1 am now ready to act. I 
propose to go down to the asylum to-morrow, 
and get him out as quickly as I can." 

Lady Baasett uttered ac tgaculation of 
joy. Then she turned suddenly pale, and 
She said nothing. 



riohBter-oracklng thopereon represented by the figure £. 

Mr. Rolfe was surprised at this, since, at 
their last meeting, she was writhing at her 
inaction. He h^an to puzzle himself. 
She watched him Keenly. He thought to 
himself, " PerhajK she dreads the excite- 
ment of meeting — for herself." 

At last Lady Bassett asked him how 
long it would take to liberate Sir Charles. 

"Not quite a week, if Richard Bassett is 
well advised. If he tights desperately, it 
may take a fortnight. In any case, I don't 
leave the work an hour till it is done. I 
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can delay, and I can fight ; liut I never mix 
thu two. Come, Lady Ba?sett, tliere is 
something on your mind you don't like to 
say. Well, what doea it matter? 1 will 

Jack my bag, and write to Dc. Suaby^ that 
e may expect me soon ; but I will wait till 
I get a line from you to go ahead. Then 
1 'I! 20 down that instant, and do the work.*' 

This proposal was clearly agreeable to 
Lady Bassett, and she thanked Sim. 

" You need not waste words over it," 
said he. "Write one word, 'act 'I That 
will be the shortest letter you eyer wrote." 

The rest of the conversation is not worth 
recording. 

Mr. Rolfe instructed a youn^ solicitor 
miouwiy, packed his bag, am! waited. 

But day after day went by, and the order 

Mr. Kolfe was surprised at iMs, and be- 
gan to ask himself whether he could have 
been deceived in this lady's affection for 
hsr husband. But he rejected that. Then 
he asked himself whether it might have 
cooled. He bad known a very short incar- 
ceration produce that fatal effect. Both 
husband and wife interested him, and be 
began to get irritated at the delay. 

Sir Charles's letters made him think they 
had already wasted time. . 

At last a letter came from Gloucester 
Place. 



"Bella B as sett." 



House. 

On the evening of that day a surgeon 
called Boddington waa drinking tea with 
his wife, and they were talking rather dis- 
consolately, for he l\ad left a fair business 
in the country, and, though a MUtleman of 
undoubted skill, was making his way very 
slowly in London. 

The conversation was agreeably inter- 
rupted by a loud knock at the door. 

A woman bad come to say that he was 
wanted that moment for a lady of title in 
Gloucester Place, hard by. 

"I will come," said he, with admirably 
affected indifference; and, as soon as the 
woman was out of sight, husband and wife 
embraced each other. 

"Pray Gfld it may all go well, for your 
sake and hers, poor ladjf." 

Mr. Boddington hurried to the number in 
Gloucester Place. The door was opened 
by the charwoman. 

He asked her with some doubt, if that 
was the house. 

The woman s^d yes, and she believed it 
waa a surprise. The lady was from the 



country, and was looking out for some ser- 

This colloquy was interrupted by an in- 
telligent maid, who asked, over the balus- 
ters, if that was the medical man; and, on 
the woman's saying it was, begged him to 
step up staira at once. 

He found his patient attended only by 
ber maid, but she was all discretion and in- 
telligence. She paid he had only to direct 
her, she would do anything for her dear 
mistress. 

Mr. Boddington said a einde zealous and 
intelligent woman, who could obey orders, 
was as good as a number, or better. 

He then went gently to the bedside, and 
his e;iperience tud turn at once that the 
patient was in labor. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Mr. Rolfb reached Bellevne House im 
time to make a hasty toilet, and dine with, 
Dr. Suahy in his private apartments. 

The other guests were Sir Charles Bash. 
sett, Mr. Hyam, a meek, sorrowful patient. 
— an Exquisite — and Miss Wieland. 

Dr. Suaby introduced him to everybody 
but the Exquisite. 

Mr, Eolfe said Sir Charles Bassett audi 
he were correspondents. 

" So I hear. He telia you the secrets of 
the prison-house, eh ? " 

" The hnmora of the place you mean." 

" Tes, he has a good eye for character. I 
suppose he has dissected me along with the- 

" No, no i he has only dealt with the mi-, 
nor eccentricities. His pen failed at you. 
' You must come and see the doctor,' he said.. 
So here I am." 

" O," said the doctor, " if your wit andi 
his are both to be levelled at me, I had bet- 
ter stop your mouths. Dinner 1 dinner 1 Sir 
Charles, will you take Misa Wieland. Sorry 
me have not another lady to keep you. com- 
pany, madam." 

"Are you? Then I am not," said the- 
lady, smartly. 

The dinner passed like any other, only 
Rolfe observed that Dr. Suaby took every 
fair opportunity of drawing ihe pluckless, 
Mr. Hyam into conversation, and that hw 
coldly ignored the Exquisite., 

" I have aeen that young man about town) 
I think,'' said Mr. Rolfe ;, " where was it, E 
wonder 1 " 

" The Argyll Booms, or the Casino, prob- 
ably." 

"Thank you, Doctor; 0, I foi^ot; you 
owed me one. He ia no favorite ofyours." 
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" Certainly nol. And I oaly invited bicQ 
meditinallv." 

"Medicinally? That's too deep for a 
layman." 

*" To flirt with Mas Wielaad. Flirting 
does her good." 

" Medicine embraces a nider range than I 
thoQtrht." 

"No donbt. Tou are always talking 
about medicine ; but you know very little, 
begdng your pardon." 

"That 19 the theory of compeasation. 
When you know very little about a thin^, 
you must talk a great deal about it. Well, 
i 'm here for instruction ; thirsting for it." 

" All the better ; we '11 teach you to dnak 
deep, ere you depart." 

"All right : but not of your farorite Ace- 
tate of Morphia; because lliat is the draught 
that takes the reason prisoner." 

"It's no favorite of mine. Indeed expe- 
rience lias taught me that alt sedatives excite ; 
iFtliey soothe at first they excite next day. 
My antidotes to mental excitement are pack- 
ing in lukewarm water, and, beet of all, hard 
bodily exercise and the perepiratioa that fol- 
lows it. To put it ahortiy, — prolonged 
bodily excitement antidotes mental excite- 

" I 'II take a note of that : it is the wiscfl 
filing I ever heard from any learned physi- 

" Tet ioanya learned physician knows it. 
But you are a little prejudiced against the 
faculty." 

" Only in then- business. They are de- 
lightful out of that. But, come now, nobody 
hears us, — confess, the system wluch pre- 
scribes drugs, drugs, drugs, at every visit, 
and in every casei, and does not give a se- 
Tcre selection of esculents the first place, 
but only the second or third, must be rotten 
at the core. Don't you despise a layman's 
eye. All the professions want it." 

" Well, you are a writer ; publish a book, 
call it Medicina laici, and send me a 

" To slash in the Lancet 7 Well, I will : 
when novels cease to pay and truth begii 

In the eourpe of the evening Mr. Rolfe 
drew Dr. Suaby apart, and B^d, " I must 
tell you frankly, I mean to relieve you of 
one of your inmates." 

" Only one ? I was in hopes you would 
relieve me of all the sane people. They 
say you are ingenious at it. All I know '" 
I can't get rid of an inmate if the perao 
who signed the order resists. Now, for ii 
stance, here 's a Mrs. Hallam came here ui 
sound; religious delusion. Has been cured 
two months. I have reported her so to her 
son-in-law, who signed the order; but he 
will not discliarge her. He is vicious, she 
fcriptoralj boreahimabont eternity. Then 



I wrote to tlie Commissioners in Lunacy; 
but tbey don't like to strain their powers ; 
so they wrote to the afieotionate son-in-law, 
and he politely declines to act. Sir Charles 
Bassett the same : three weeks a^io I re- 
ported him cured, and the detaining rela- 
tive has not even replied to me." 
Got py f V I tt ' 

B twh t fit II J there 
I m h wh n h d any 

t y t h a. m h a fix- 

■1 gr t 1 to k him hi idfold 
h th h I EI da deed, 

t 1 1 n t ad ne of 

mypd 'V n_mt Tha old 
pe committed himself io my predecessor's 
'e, under medical certificates ; the order 
signed himself." 
' Illegal yon know." 

■'Of course ;but where 's the remedy? 
The person who signed the order must re- 
scind it. But this sham lunatic won't re- 
Altogether the tenacity of an 
asylum is prodigious. The statutes are 
written with birdlime. Twenty years ago 
that old Skinflint found the rates and taxes 
intolerable; and doesn't everybody find 
them intolerable '( To avoid these rates 
and taxes he shnt up his house, captured 
himself, and took himself here; and here he 
will end his days, excluding some genuine 
patient, unless you sweep him into the street 
for me." 

Sindtad, I will try," said Kolfb, sol- 
emnly; "bat I must begin with Sir Charles 
BasFctt. By the by, about his crotchet?" 
O, he has still an extravagant desire 
for children. But the cerebral deranpe- 
eured, and the other, standing by 
itself, is a foible, not a mania. It is only a 
natural desire in excess. If they brought 
me Rachel merely 'because she had smd, 
' Give me children, or I die,' and I found 
her a heallhy woman in other respects, I 
should object to receive her on that score 

'You are deadly partjcular— compared 
with some of them," said Rolte. 

That evening he made an appointment 
with Sir Charles, and visited him in his 
room at 8 a. m. He told him he had seen 
Lady Bassett in London ; and of course he 
had to answer many questions. He then 
told him he came expressly to efiect his 
hberation. 

"I am grateful to you, sir," said Su- 
Charles, with a suppressed and manly 
emotion. 

"Here are my instructions from Lady 
Bassett ; short, but to the point." 

"May I keep that ?" 

"Why, of course." 

Sir Charles kissed his wife's line, and put 
the note in his breast. 

"The first step," s^d Kolfe, "18 to out 
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n done. You must 






our own hand, and then b ^ 
And he handed Wm a paper. 



" /, Charles Dyhe Basadt, being 0/ sound mind, 
mttriKl Janie$ Sffltrpe, of Gnu/a Iim, my Si^kitor, 
to me lAfl person abo aigned tie order fir my i'b- 
auvemlion, in Vie Court of Cotnaan Pleas ; and 
to lake S'Kk other steps for my rdief as wtay be 
adeised hi; ray ceumd, Mr. Francis Rolfe." 

" Excuse me," said Sir Charles, "it I 
make one objection. Mr. Oldfield has been 
my solicitor for many years. I fear it will 
hurt his feelings if I intrust the matter to a 
stranger. Would there be any objection to 
my insertinjt Mr. Oldfleld's name, sir ? " 

" Only this; he wonld think he knewbet^ 
ter than I do ; and then I, who know better 
than he does, and am very vain and arro- 



sfeadofon your enemy; and you would be 
here eighteen months instead of eight or ten 
days. No, Sir Charles, you can't mix cham- 
pagne and ditch-water; you can't make In- 
vention row in a boat with, Antique Twad- 
dle, and you mustn't ask me to fight your 
battle with a blunt knif^, when I have got a 
sharp knife that fits my hand." 

Mr. Rolfe said this wllb more irritation 
than was justified, and revealed one of the 
great defects in his character. 

Sir Charles Eaw his foible, smiled, and 
said, " I withdraw a proposal which I see 
annoys you." He then signed the paper. 

Mr. Kolfe broke out all smiles directly, 
and said, "Now you are cut in two. One 
you is here ; but Sharpe is another you. 
Thus, one yoa works out of the asylum, and 
one io, and that makes all the difference. 
Compare notes with those who have tried 
the other way. Yet simple and obvious as 
this is, would you believe it, I alone have 
discovered this method ; I alone practise 
it." 

He sent his secretary off to London at 
onee, and returned to Sir Charles. "The 
authority will be with Sharpe at 2.30. lie 
will be at Whitehall 3.15, and 
order. He will take the writ out 
and, if Richard Bassett is the mai 
serve it on him to-moi-row in good 
send one of your grooms over here on horse- 
back with the news. We serve the writ 
personally, because we have shufflers to deal 
with, and I will not give them a chance. 
Now I must go and write a lie or two for 
the public ; and then inspect the asylum, 
with Suaby. Before post-time 1 will write 
to a friend of mine who is a Commissioner 
of Lunacy, one of the strong-minded 
Wo may as well have two strings t 
bow," 



to seeone man interest himself in the 1 
of another, as you are good enough U 



doii 



" O," said Rolfe, " all work, and no play, 
makes Jack a dull boy. My business Is 
Lying; and I drudge at it: so to escape 
DOW and then to the playground of Truth 
and Justice is a great amusement and recre- 
ation to poor me. Besides,itgivesmefresh 
vigor to repiunge in to Mendacity ; and that 's 
the thing that pays." 

With this simple and satisfactory expla- 
nation he rolled away. 

Leaving, for the present, matters not es- 
sential to this vein of incident, I jump to 
what occurred towards evening. 

Just after dinner the servant who waited 
told Dr. Suaby that a man had walked all 
the way from Huntercombe, to see Sir 
Charles Bassett. 

"Poor fellow I " said Dr. Suaby, "I should 
like to see him. Would you mind receiving 
him here?" 

" O no." 

" On second thoughts, James, you had bet- 
ter liAtaoandle in thenext room — incase." 

A heavy clatter was he^ard, and the burly 
figure of Moses Moss entered the room. Be- 
ing bareheaded, he saluted the company by 
fiullio^ his head and it bobbed. lie was a 
ittle dazzled by the lights at first, hut soon 
distinguished bir Charles, and his iai^e 
countenance beamed with simple and affec- 
tionate satisfaction. 

"How d'ye do, Moss? " s^d Sir Charles. 

" Pretty well, tiiank ye, sir, in my body, 
but uneasy in my mind. There he a trifle 
too many rogues afoot to please me. How- 
ever, I told my mistress this morning, says 
I, ' Beibre f puts up with this here any 
louMT, I mast go over there and see him ; 
for here's so many lies a cutting alwrat,' says 
I, 'I'm fairly mazed.' So, if you please. 
Sir Charles, will you be so cood aa to tell 
me out of your own mouth, and then I shall 
know. Be you crazy, sir, or btunt you, — 

Suaby and Rolfe had much ado not to 
laurfi right out ; but Sir Charles said grave- 
ly, he was not crazy. " Do I look crazy, 

" That ye doan't : you look twice the man 
you did. Why, your cheeks did use to be so 
pasty like ; now you 've got a color — but 
mayhap (casting an eye on the decanters) 
ye 're flustered a bit wi" drink." 

" No, no," said Rolfe, " we have not com- 
menced our nightly debauch yet ; only just 
done dinner." 

"Then there goes another. This will be 
good news to home. Dail'd if I woidd not 
lia' come them there thirty miles on all-fours 
for 't. But, sir, if ao be you are not crazy, 
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pkase thiak about coming home, for things 
ain't as they should be in our parts. My 
lady, she is away for her groanlog, and 
partly for I'ear of this very Kichard Bas- 
sett; and him and bis lawyer they have 
put it about 33 yoQ are dead in law; that . 
is the word ; and so the servants they ' 
don't know what to think ; and the Tillage- 
folk are skeared with his clapping four brace 
on 'em in jail; and Joe and I, we wants to 
fight un, but my dame she is timorous, and 
won't let us, because of the laayer. And 
th' upshot is, this here Kichard Bassett is 
master after a manner, and comes on the 
very lawn, and brings men with a pole 
meaeure, and uses the place as his'n mostly ; 
but our Joe bides in the hall, with bis gun, 
and swears he '11 shoot him if ho sets foot in 
the house; Joe says he have my lady's leave 
an license so to do ; but not out^de." 

Su- Charles turned very red, and was 
breathless with indignation. 

Dr. Suaby looked uneasy, and said, " Con- 
trol yourself, sir." 

" I am not goingto control tnyself" cried 
Rolfe, in a rage. "Don't you take it to heart, 
Sir Ciiarles, It shall not last Ions." 

"Ah!" 

" Dr. Suaby, can you lend me a gig, or a 
dog-cart, with a good horse V " 

" Yes. I have got a wondebful road- 
ster, half Irish, half Norman." 

" Then, Mr. MosB, to-morrow you and I ^ 
to Huntercorabe : vou eball show me thia 
Bassett, and we TTiU give him a pill." 

"Meantime," said Dr. Suabj-, "I take a 
leaf out of your Medicina laici, and ]we- 
scribe a hearty supper, a quart of ale, and a 
comfortable J>ed to Mr. Moss. James, see 
him Veil taken care of. Poor man I" said 
he, when Moss had retired. " What sim- 
plicity ! what good sense I what ^norance 
of the world ! what feudality, if 1 may be 
allowed the espression." 

Sir Charles was manifestly discomposed, 
and retired to bed early. 

Bolfe drove off with Moss at eight o'clock, 
and was not seen again all daj Indeed, 
Sir Charles wis just leavmc; Dr Suaby's 
1 when he came m rath r tired, and 



would not saja word till they gave h 

cup of tea T ' 

told his story 



he brightened up, and 



It to the railway to meet Sharpe. 
The muff did not come noi send bv the first 
train. His clerk arrived by the second. We 
went to Huntercombe village t<^ether, and, 
on the road, I gave him some special in- 
structions. Bichard Bassett not at home. 
We used a little bad language, and ' threw 
out a skirmisher — Moss, to wit — to find him. 
Moss discovered him on your lawn, plan- 
ning a new arrangement of the flower-beds, 
■with Wheeler looking over the boundary 
waU. 



"We went up to Bassett, and the clerk 
served his copy of the writ. He took it 
quite coolly; but when he saw at whose 
suit it was he tamed pale. He recovered 
himself dirtctly though, and burst out 
laughing. ' Suit of Sir Charles Bassett. 
Why, be can't sue : he is civiltUr morluus: 
mad as a March hare : in confinement.' 
Clerk told him he was 'mistaken; Sir 
Charles was perfectly sane. ' Good day, 
sir.' So then Bassett asked him to wait a 
little: he took the writ away, and showed 
it Wheeler, no doubt.. He came back, and 
blustered, and said, ' Some other person 
baa instructed yon: yon will get yourself 
info trouble, I (fear.' The littfe clerk told 
hitn not to alarm himself; Mr. Sharpe was 
instructed by Sir Charles Bassett, in his 
own handwriling and signature ; and said, 
' It is not my business to argue the case 
with you. Ton had better take the advice 
of counsel.' 'Thank you,' said Bassett, 
' that would be wasting a guinea.' ' A 
good many thousand guineas have been lost 
by that sort of economy,' says the little 
clerk, solemnly. O, and he told him Mr. 
Sharpe was instructed to indict him fur 3 
trespass, if he ever came there asain ; and 
handed him a written paper to that effect, 
which we two had drawn up at the station ; 
and so left him to his reflections. We 
went into the house, and called lie servants 
together, and told them to kccpHho rooms 
wamj, and the beds aired, since you might 
return any day." 

Upon this news Sir CharJea showed no 
premature or undignified ti'iumph ; but 
some natural complacency, and a good deal 
of gratitude. 

The next dav was blank of events, but 
the next after, Mr. Rolfe received a letter, 
containing a note addressed to Sir Charles 
Bassett. Mr. Bolfe sent it to him. 

iia, — I am desired to itiferm yoa that I at- 
tended Lody Bassett last tiiffhl, when she was 
siifelif deticsvdofa son, Baveseen heroin this 
mornini). Mothrr and child are doing remarkably 

"W. BODIUNOTON, Surgfon, 
"n Upper Glomesler Place " 

Sir Charles cried, "Thank God I Thank 
Godl" He held out the paper to Mr, 
Rolfe, and sat down, overpowered by tender 

Mr. Eolfe devoured the surgeon's letter 
at one dance; shook the baronet's hand 
eioquenuy, and went away softly, leaving 
him with his happiness. 

Sir Charles however began now to pine 
for liberty ; he longed so to join his wife 
and see his child, and Eolfe, observing this, 
chafed with impatience. He had calculated 
on Bassett advised by Wheeler taking the 
wisest course, and discharging him. on the 
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spot. He had al^ ) hoppd fo hetr ftom the 
Commissioner of Lunacy But neither 
event took place 

They could have tnt the Cordianltnot b^ 
organizing an escape: Giles and others 
were to be boa^rht to that: but Dr. Suaby's 
whole conduct had been so kind, generous, 
and confidins, that (his was out of the 
question: indeed Sir Charlee had for the 
last month been there Hpon parole. 

Yet die thing had been widely planned, 
as will appear when T come to notice the 
adviee counsel had given to Wheeler in 
this emergency. But Basaett would not 
take advice : he went by his own head, and 
prepared a new and terrible blow, which 
Mr. Eolfe did not foresee. 

a unlooked-for and acci- 



dental assistant c-Jme into the asjlum with- 
out the leant idea &ir Charles was there 

Mrs. Mar^b earli in her marritd life 
converted her hu'band to reli^on, and took 
him about the country preaching. She was 
in earnest, and had a vein of natural elo- 
quence, that really went straight to people's 
bosoms. She was certainly a Christian, 
though an eccentric one. Temper being 
the last thing to yield to gospel light, she 
still got info rages ; but now slie was very 
hnmble and penitent after them. 

Well then, after going about doing good, 
she decided to settle down and do good. 
As for Marsh, he had only to obey r judge 
for yourself; the mild, gray-headed vicar of 
Calverly, who now leaned on la Marsh, aa 
on a staff, thought it right at the beg^ning 
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to asceitain that she was not opposing Ber 
husband's views. He put a query of this 
kind as delicately as possible. 

" My husband I " eried she, "if he refused 
to go to lieaven with me, I 'd take him there 
by the ear." And her eye flashed with the 
threat. 

Wei!, somebody told this lady that Mr, 
Vandeleur was ruined, and in Dr. Suaby's 
asylum, not ten miles from her country seat. 
This intelligence touched her. She con- 
trasled her own happy condilaon, both 
worldly and spiritual, with that of this un- 
fortunate reprobate, and she felt i>ound to 
see if nothing could bo done ibr the poor 
wretch. Atimid Christian would have sent 
some man to do the ^ood work ; but this 
was a !ion-Iike one; so she mounted her 
horse, and, taking only her groom with her, 
was at Bellevue in no time. 

She dismounted, and said she must speak 
to Dr. Suaby, sent in her card, and was re- 
ceived at once. 

" You have agentleman here, called Van- 
deleur ? " 

The doctor looked disappointed, ' but 
bowed. 

" 1 wish to see him." 

" Certainly, Madam : James — take Mrs. 
Marsh, into a sitting-room, and send Mr. 
Tandeleur to her." 

" He ia not violent, is he ? " said Mrs. 
Mar^h, beginning to hesitate when she saw 
there was no opposition. 

"Not at all, madam; the Pink of Polite- 
ness. If you have any money about you, it 
might be as well to confide it to me." 

" What, will he rob me ? " 

" O no ; much too well conducted ; but 
he will most likely wheedle you out of it." 

" No fear of that, air." And she followed 
James. 

He toot her to a room commanding the 
lawn : she looked out of the window, and 
saw several ladies and gentlemen walking 
at their ease, reading, or working in the 

" Poor things 1 " she thonght, " they are 
not so very miserable : perhaps God com- 
forts them by ways unknown to us. I won- 
der whether preaching would do them any 
good. I should like to try. But they would 
not let me; they lean on the arm of flesh." 

Her thoughts were interrupted at last 
by the door opening gently, and in came 
Vandeleur, with Ms gracmil panther-like 
Step, and a winning smile he had put on for 
cauquest. 

He stopped; he stared; be remained mo- 
tionless and astounded. 

At last he hurst out, "Somcr — was it 
me you wished to see ? " 

'• Yes," said she, very kindly. " I came to 
660 you for old acquaintance. Tou must 
call me Mrs. Marsh now ; I am married." 



By this time he had quite recovered him- 
self, and offered her a ch^r with ingratiat- 

Sit down by me," said she, as if she 
petting a child. " Are you sure you 
remember me ? " 

Says Ihe Courtier, " Who could forget you 
that had ever had the honor ■:-- " 

rs. Marsh drew hack with sudden han- 
" I did not come here for folly," said 
she : then, rather naively, " I begin to doubt 
your being so very mad." 

■■ Mad 7 No, of course I am not." 
Then what brings you here ? " 
Stumped." 

What, have I mistaken the bouse? Is 
it a jail?" 

" O nol— ni tell you, — joa see I was 
dipped pretty deep, and duns after me, and 
the Derby my only chance ; so I put the 
pot on. But a dark horse won; the Jews 
knew I was done ; so now it was a race which 
should take me : Sloman had seven writs 
out ; I was in a corner : I got a friend that 
knows every move to sign me into this Asy- 
lum. They thought it was all up then, and 
he is bringing them to a shilling in the 
pound." 

Before ho could complete this autobio- 
graphical sketch, Mrs. Marsh Etarted up in 
a fury, and brought her whip down on the 
table with a smartish cut. 

" You little heartless villain I " she 
sereanied. " Is this the way you play upon 
people ; bringing me from my home, to 
console a maniac, and, instead of that, you 
are only what you always were, a spend- 
thrift and a scamp. Finely they will laugh 

She clutched the whip in her white but 
pjwerful hand till it quivered in the air, 
impatient for a victim. 

"Ohl" she cried, panting, and struggling 
with her passion, "if I was n't a child of 
God, I'd — " 

" You 'd oive me a devilish good hiding," 
said Vandeleur, demurely. 

" That I would" said she, very earnestly. 

" You forget that I never told you T was 
mad. How could I imagine you would hear 
it? How could I dream you would come, 
even if you did?" 

" I should be no Christian if I did n't 

" But I mean we parted bad friends, you 

" Yes, Van ; but, when I asked you for 
the gray horse, you sent me a new side- 
saddle. A woman does not foi^et those lit- 
tle things. You were a gentleman, though 
a child of Belial." 

Vandeleur bowed moat deferentially, ae 
much as to say, " In both those matters, you 
cro the highest authority earth contains." 

" So come," said she, " liei'e is plenty of 
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writing-paper. Now tell me all your debts, 
and I will put them down." 

" What is the use ? At a Ehilling in the 
pound, six hundred wil! pay them all." 

" As sure as that I am not going to rob 
you of the money." 

" O, I only mean to lend it you." 

" That allers the case." 

" Prodiirfously." And she smiled satiri- 
cally. "Now your friend's address that is 
treating with your creditors." 

"Musti?" 

" Unless you want to put me in a great 
passion." 

"Anything sooner than that." Tlien he 

" And now," said she, " grant me a little 
favor, for old acquaintance. Just knee! yon 
down there, and let me wrestle with Heaven 
for you, that you may be a brand plucked 
from the fire, even as 1 am." 

The Pink of Politeness submitted witb a 
si^of resignation. 

Then she prayed for him, bo hard, so be- 
aeechingly, m eloquently, he was amazed 
and touched. 

She rose from her knees, and laid her 
head on her hand, exhausted a little by her 



He stood by her, and bung his head. 

" You are very good," be said. " It is a 
shame to let yon waste it on me. Look here 
— I want to do a little bit of good to an- 
other man, after you praying so beanti- 
iiilly." 

" Ah I I am so glad. Tell me." 

" Well, then, you must n't waste a thought 
on me, Rhoda. I 'm a gambler and a fool ; 
let me go (o the dogs at once ; it is only a 

Sue^tion of time : but there 's a fellow here 
lat is in trouble, and does n't deserve it, 
and he was a faithful friend to you, I be- 
lieve. I never was. And he has got a wife ; 
and by what I hear, you could get him out, 
I think, and I am sure vou would be angry 
with me afterwards if I did n't teil you ; you 
have such a good heart. It is Sir Charles 
Bassett." 

*' S'lr Charles Bassett here ! 0, his poor 
wife I What drove him mad? Poor, poor 
8ff Charles I" 

" O, he is all right. They have enred him 
entirely ; but tliwe is no getting him out ; 
and he i? beginning to lose heart, they say. 
There 's a literary swell here can tell you 
ail about it; he has, come down expressly; 
but they are in a fix, and I think you could 
help them out I wish you would let me 
introduce you to him." 

" To whom ? " 

" To Mr. Rolfe. Tou used to read his 
novels." 

"I adore them. Introduce me at once. 
But Sir Charles must not see me, nor know 



T am here. Say Mrs. Marsh, a friend of 
Lady Bassett's, begs to be introduced." 

Sly Vandeleur delivered this to Rolfe, 
but whispered out of hia own head, "A 
cbreracter for your next novel : a saint with 
the devil's own temper." 

This insidious addition brought Mr. Eolfe 
to hei' directly. 

As might be expected from tlieir «o-ahpad 
characters, these two knew each ortier inti- 
mately in about twelve minutes; and Rolfe 
told her all the facts I have related, and 
Marsh went into several passions, and cor- 
rected herself, and said she had been a great 
sinner, but was plucked from the burning, 
and therefore thankful to anybody who 
would give her a little bit of good to do. 

Soife took prompt advantaM of this foi- 
ble, and urged ber to see the Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and use all ber eloquence to get 
one of them down. " They don't act upon 
my letters," said he ; " but it will be anoQier 
thing if a beautiful, ardent woman puts it to 
them in person, with all that power of face 
and voice I see in you. You are all fire, 
and you can talk Saxon." 

" O, I'il talk to them," said Mrs, Marsh, 
"and God will give me words; be always 
does when I am on his side. Poor Ladv 
Bassett I my heart bleeds for her. I will 
go to London to-morrow; ay, to-night if 
you like. To night ? I 'II go this instant I " 
' What I " said Rolfe ; " is there a lady ir 
world who will go a ' 
packing seven tronks,— -ai 

" You foro;et. Penitent sinners must make 

"At that rate, impenitent ones like me 
had better lose none. So I '11 arm you at once 
with certwn documents, and yon must not 
leave the commiasioners till they promise to 
send one of their number down wiUiout delay 
to examine bim and discharge hi n if he ii 

Mrs Mirsb con'iented wnrmU and went 
with Rolfe to Dr Suabj s studj 

They limed her with letters and wntten 
fact and 1 e redo (if at a fiery pice but 
not beiore she and Bolte had snorn eternal 
friend hip 

The c mmia lonera received Mr= Marsh 
eoldl} She was chilled but no daunted 
She produced Suaby b letter ind Bolfe s 
and nhen they were read she played the 
orator She argued she remonstrated she 
convinced she per^iualed "he thundered 
Are teemed (o come o it of the wo i in 

Mr Fiwceit on whom Mr Rolfe had 
mainly ri,hed caught fire and declared he 
would go down ne\t diy and look into 
the matter on the spot and be kept hi^ 
word He cime down he saw Sir t harleB 
and Suaby, and penetrated the ease, 

Mr. Fawcett was a man witli a strong 
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head and a good heart, but rather an arro- 
gant manner. Ue was also slightly affected 
. with o^cial pomposit}' and reticence ; so, 
unlbrtunately, he went away without declar- 
ing hie good intentioDS, and discouK^ed 
(hem all with the fear of innumerable de- 
lays in (he matter. 

Now if Justice is slow, Injustice is swift. 
The yery next day a thunderclap fell on Sir 
Charles and liis friends. 

Arrived at the door a fly and pair, with 
three keepers from an asylum kept by Bur- 
doch, a layman, the very opposite of the 
benevolent Suaby. His was a place wheie 
the old eystemof restraint prevailed, secret- 
ly but largely, — str^t waistcoats, muffles, 
hand-locks, etc. Here fleaa and bugs de- 
stroyed the patients' rest ; and to counteract 
the insects, morphia was administered freely. 
Given l» the bu^s and fleas it mould have 
been an effectnaT antidote ; but they gave 
it to the patients, and so tlie ineects won. 

These three keepers came with an order 
coriecyy drawn, and signed by Eichard 
Basset^o deliver Sir Charles to the agents 
sbowlif^tbe order. 

Suaby, who had a horror of Burdoch, 
turned pale at the sight of the order, and 
took it to Rolfe. 

" Resist ! " 6Md that worthy. 

" I have no right." 

" On second thoughts, do nothing, but 
gain timp, while I — Has Baasett p^dyou 
for Sir Cltarles's board? " 

"No." 

" Decline to give him up, till thatis done: 
and bo some time making out ttie bill. 
Come what may, pray keep Sir Charies here 
till I setid you a note that I am ready." 

He then hastened to Sir Charles, and un- 
folded his plans to him. 

Sir Charles assented eagerly: he was 
quite willing to tun risks with the hope of 
' immediate liberation which Bolfe held out : 
Ws own part was to delay, and put off till 
he got a line from Eolfe. 

Rolle then borrowed Vandeleur on parole, 
and the doctor's dog~cart, and dashed into 
the town, distant two miles. 

First he went to the little Theatre, and 
found them just concluding a rehearsal. 
Being a playwright, he was known to nearly 
all the people, more or less, and got five su- 
pers and one carpenter to join him, ■~- for a 
consideration. 

He then made other arrangements in the 
town, the nature of which mill appear in due 

Meantime, Suaby had presented his bill. 



ticipated, lurked Richard Bassett : he cursed 
the delay, gave the man the money, and 
urged expedition. The money was brounbt 
aod paid, and Suaby informed Sir Charles 



But Su: Charles was not obliged to hui^ 
ry : he took a long time to pack : and he 
was not ready till Vandeleur brought a note 
to him irom Rolfe. 

Then Sir Charles came down. 

Suaby made Burdoeh's keeper sign a pa- 
per to the effect that he had the Baronet in 
chaise, and relieved Suaby of all further re- 



anghly. 



e about 



Charles took an affectionate 
leave of Dr. Suaby, and made him paximise 
to visit him at Huntercombe Hall. 

Then he got into the ily, and sat between 
two keepers, and the fly drove off. 

Sir Charles at that moment needed all 
his fortitude. Tlie least mistake or miscal- 
culationon thepart cf his friends, and what 
mi^ht not be (he result to him ? 

As the fly went slowly thiough the gate, 
he paw, on his right hand, a light carriage 
and pdr moving up ; but was it coming af- 
ter him, or oidy bringing visitors to lie 
Asylum ? 

The fly rolled on ; even his stout heart 
began to quake. It rolled, and rolled. Sir 
Charles could Eland it no longer: he tried 
to look out of the window, to see if the car- 
riage was following. 

One of the keepers pulled liim in . 
" Come, none of tnat, sir," 

" You insolent scoundrel 1 " s 
CharlcB. 

" Ay, ay," said (he man ; " we '11 £ 
that when we get you home." 

Then Sir Charles saw he had offended a 
vindictive blackguard. 

He sank back in his seat, and a cold chill 

Just then they passed a Uttle clump of 



stopped the huriee, surroundtd the ci .„ , 
and opened it with brandishing of bind- 
geons and hfe-prescrveis, and pointing of 

A big man, who seemed the leader, fired 
a volley of ferocious oaths at the keepers, 
and threatened to send them to hell that 
moment if tiey did not instantly deliver up 
that gentleman. 

The keepers were thoroughly terrified, and 
roared for mercy. 

" Hand him out here, you scoundrele." 

" Yes ! yes ! Man alive, we are not resift- 
ing : what is the use ? " 

" Hand down his lugt^age." 

It was done aJl in a flutter. 

"Now get in again; turn your horses' 
heads the other way, and don't come back 
for an hour. You with yoiw guns take sta- 
tions in those trees, and shoot them dead, if 
they are back before their time.' 

These threats were interlarded with hor- 
rible oaths, and Burdoeh's party were glad 
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to get off, and they drove away quickly 
the direction indicated. 

However, aa soon as they got over the 
£rBli surprise they beaan to smell a hoax ; 
and, instead of an hour, it was scarcely 
twenty minutes when they came back. 

But meantime the supers were paid lib- 
erally among the fir-trees by Vandeleur, 
pocketed their crape, flung their dummy 
guns into a cornfield, dispersed in difFerent 
directions, and left no trace. 

But Sir Charles was not detained for 
that : the moment he was recaptured he and 
his luggage were whisked on in the other 
carriage, and, with Eolfe and his secretary, 
dashed round the town, avoiding the main 
street, to a railway eight miles oft, at a pace 
almost defying pursuit. Not that they dread- 
ed it: they had numbers, arms, and a firm 
determination to fight if necessary, and also 
three tongues to tell the truth inst«ad of 
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don. They slept at Mr. Eolfe'a house; and 
before breakfast Mr, Eolfe's secretary was 
sent to secure a couple of prize-fightera to 
attend upon Sir Charles till further notice. 
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explaining the case briefly, and were 
structed to bit first and talk afterwards, 
should a recapture be attempted. Should 
a crowd collect, they were to produce the 
letter. These measures were to provide 
against bis recapture under the statute, 
iniicb allows an alleged lunatic to be re- 
taken upon the old certificates for fourteen 
days alter his escape &om confinement, hut 
for no longer. 

Monev is a good &iend in such con Eingen- 
cies as tlicse. 

Sir Charles started direet'y after break- 
last to find his wife and child. The faithful 
pugilists followed at hia heels, in another 

Neither Sir Charles nor Mr. Eolfe knew 
Lady Bassett's address: it was the medical 
man who bad written : but that did not 
much matter ; Sir Charles was sure to learn 
his wife's address from Mr. Boddington. 
He called on that gentleman at 17 Upper 
Gloucester Place. 

Mr. Boddington has just taken hia wife 
down lo Margate, for her health ; had only 



of the night, and at breakfast-time Sir 
Charles had a note to sav Lady Bassett 
was at 119 Gloucester tlace, Portman 
Square. 

Sir Charles bolted a mouthful or two of 
breakfast, and then dashed off in a hansom 
to 119 Gloucester Place. 

There was a bill in the window "To be 
let, Furnished. Apply to Parker and 
Ellis." 

He knocked at tlie dooi'. Nobody came. 
Knocked again. Alugubriouslemalo opened 
the door. 

"LadyBasfett?" 

"Don't live here, su-. House to be 
let." 

Sir Charles went to Mr. Boddington and 
told him. 

Mr. Boddington said he thought he could 
not be mistaken ; but he would look at his 
addrese-book. Ue did, and said it was cer- 
tainly 113 Gloucester Place. "Perhaps she 
has left," said he. " She was very beallby, 
1 excellent patient. Bat / jipuld not 
have advised her I* '" " 

Sir Charles was sore puzzled. He dashed 
ff to the agents, Parker and Ellis. 

They said, Yes ; the house was Lady Bas- 
Btt's for afew months. They were instruct- 

" When did she leave? I am her hus- 
band, and we have missed each other 
somehow." 

The clerk intarfered, and said Lady Bas- 

tt had brought the keys in her carriage 
yesterday. 

Sir Charles groaned with vexation and 






haTt an hour. 



This was truly irritating and annoying. 
Apparently Sir Charles must wait that 
gentleman s return. He wrote a line, beg- 
ging Mr. Boddington to send him Lady 
Bassett's address in a cab immediately on 
his return. 

lie told Mr. Rolfe this; and tben for the 
first time let out that hia wife's not writing 
to him at the Asylum had surprised and 
alarmed him ; he was on thorns. 

Mr. Boddington returned in the middle 
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Charles was now truly perplexed 
and distressed, and all manner of strange 
into hit head. He did not 
know what to do, but he could not hear 
to do nothing, so he drove to the Tmiss 
office, and advertised, requesting Lady 
Bassett to send her present address to 
Mr. RolFe. 

At night he talked this strange business 

■er with Mr. Rolfe. 

Tiiat p^entleman thought slie must have 
gone to lluntercombo ; but by the last post 
a letter came from Siiaby, enclosing one 
from Lady Bassett to her husband. 

"119 Ghvcesler Place. 
"Dabling, — TSeoiV/iera isnol goodjor hiibi/, 
and 1 cannot s/eep /of the noise. We ihiitk of creep- 
iru/ towordt home to-morrow, in an easg cairioge. 
Prau God you mag sooa meet tis at dear Hanler- 
(omSe. Our first joiiraei/ mil lie to lAal dear old 
com/orlable inn at iVinlerJield, inhere you and I 
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vKfe so happy, hat not happier, dearest darling, 
tiaa we sliatl sooit be oijaiii, I liope. 
" I'our (fcooletf W/e, 

"Bella Bassett. 

" Ma hmrl/dt tlianks to Mr. Rdfefor all he is 

Sir Charles wanted to start that night for 
■Winterfield, but Eolfo persuaded him not. 
"And mind," said he, "the faithiiil pugi- 
lists must go with jou." 

The moming'a post rendered that need- 
less. It brought another letter from Saaby, 
informing Mr. Rolfb that the Gommissionors 
had positively discharged Sir Charles, and 
notified the discharge to Richard Bassett. 

Sir Charles look leave of Mr. Rolfe as of 
a man who was to be bis bosom friend for 
life, and proceeded to hunt hia wife. 

She had left Winterfield; bat he followed 
her like a stanch hound, and, when he 
stopped at a eertmn Inn, some twenty miles 
from riuntereombe, a window opened, there 
was a strange loving ecream ; he looked up, 
and saw his wife's radiant face, and her 
figure re^y to ily down to him ; he rushed 
up stairs, into fiie ri"ht room by some 
mighty instinct-, and held her panting, and 
crying for joy, in his arms. 

That moment almost compensated what 
eacl) had suffered. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Softillwas thejoyofthis loving pair that^ 
for a long time, they sat rocking in each 
other's arms, and thouEsht of nothing but 
their sorrows past, and the sea of blies they 
were floating on. 

But presently Sir Charles glanced round 
for a moment. Swift to interpret his every 
look. Lady Bassett rose, took two steps, 
came back and printed a tiss on Ms fore- 
head, and then went to a door and opened it. 

"Mrs.Millarl" said she, with one of those 
tones, by whieh these ladies impregnate 
with meaning a word that has none at all : 
and then she came back to her husliand. 

Soon a buxom woman of forty appeared, 
carrying a biggish bank of linen and lace, 
wltli a little face in the middle. The good 
woman held it up to Sir Charles, and he felt 
something novel stir inside him. He looked 
at the tiltie thing with a vastyeaming of love, 
with pride, and a good deal of curiosity; 
and tlien turned smiling to his wife. She 
had watched htm ftirtivelybut keenly, and 
her eyes were brimmitt over. He kissed the 
little thing, and blessed it, and then took 
his wife's hands, and kissed her wet eyes, 
and made her stand and look at Baby with 
him, hand in hand. It was a pretty picture. 

The brotom woman swelled her feathers, 



as simple women do when they exhibit a 
treasure of this sort ; she lifted the Httlo 
mite slowly up and down, and paid " O you 
Beauty I " and then went cff into various 
inarticulate sounds, which 1 recommend to 
the particular study of the new Philoso- 
phers: they cannot have been invented af- 
ter speech; that would tie retrogi'cssion ; 
they must be the vocal remains of that hairy, 
sharp-eared quadruped, our Progenitor, who 
by accident discovered language, and so 
turned Biped, and went ahead of all tlie 
other hairy quadrupeds, whose ears were too 
long, or not sharp enough, to stumble upon 
Lai^uage. 

Under cover of these primeval sounds 
Lady Bassett drew her busbaud a little 
apart, and looking in his face with piteoua 
wistfulness said, " You won't mind lUch- 
ard Bassett and his baby now." 

" Not 1." 

"You will never have another fit while 
you live." 

" I promise." 

"You will always be happy. 

"I must be an ungrateful scoundrel else, 

'" Then Baby is our best friend. you 
Uttle an^cl 1 " And slio pounctd on the 
mile, and kissed it far harder tiian Sir 
Charles bad. Heaven knows why these 
gentle creatures are so rough with Iheir 
mouths to children, but so it is. 

And now how can a mere male relate all 
the pretty childish things that were done 
and said to Babj', and of Baby, trefore the 
inevitable squalling began, and Baby was 
taken away to be consoled by another of 
his suWects. 

Sir Charles and Lady Bassett had a thou- 
sand things to t«ll each other, to murmur 
in each other's ears, sitting lovingly close to 
each other. 

But, when all was quiet, and everybody 
else was in bed. Lady Bassett plucked up 
courage and said, " Charles, I am not quite 
happy. There is one thing wanting." And 
then she hid her face in her hands, and 
blushed. "I cannot nurse him." 

" Never mind," said Sir Charles, kindly. 

" You forgive me ? " 

"Forgive you, my poor glrll Why, is 
that a crime ? " 

" It leads to eo many things. You don't 
know what a plague a nurse is, and makes 
one jealous." 

" Well, but it is only for a time. Come, 
Bella, this is a little peevish. I>ou*t let us 
be ungrateful to Heaven. .As forme, whilst 
you and our child live, I am proof against 
much greater misfortunes than tliat." 

Then Lady Bassett cleared up, and the 
suyect dropped. 

But it was renewed nest morning in a 
more definite form. 
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Sir Cbarles rose early ; and in tie pride 
and joy of his lieart, and not quite without 
an eye to triumphing over hia mortal enemy 
and lus cold frienda, sent a mounted mes- 
eenger with orders to liis servants to pre- 
pare for liis immediate recepUon, and to 
Bend out his landau and four horsea to the 
" RoE«," at Staveleigh, half-way between 
Huntercombe and the place where he now 
was. Lady Baasctt hail announced herself 
able for the jomTiey. 

After bre^fast he asked her, rather sud- 
denly, wliBther Mrs. Millar was not rather 
an elderly woman to select for a nm-se. 
" I thonght people got a young woman lor 
that office." 

"O," said Lady Bassett, "why, Mrs. 
Millar is not Ihe nurse. Of course, Kuim 

iway (or 
. . ope you 

will not le angry, — who doyoit think Nurse 
is ? It is Mary Gosport, — Mary Wells that 

SirCharles was a little staggered. He pot 
this and that together, and said, " Why, 
she must have been playing the fool, then f " 

" Hush I not BO loud, dear. She is a mar- 
ried woman now, and her husband gone 
to tea, and her child dead. Most wet-nnrses 
have a child of their own, and don't you 
think they must hate the stranger's child 
that parts them from their own? Now Ba- 
by is a comfort to Mary, And the wet-nurse 
is always a tyrant ; and I thought, as this 
one has got into a habit of obeying me she 
might be more manageable ; and then as to 
her having been imprudent, I know many 
ladies who have been obliged to shut their 
eyes a little. Why, consider, Charles, would 
good wives and good mothers leave their 
own children to nurse a stranger's ? Would 
their husbands let them? And (thought," 
said she, piteously, " we were so fortunate to 
get a young healthy girl, imprudent hut not 
vicious, whose fault had been covered bv 
marriao;c, and then m attached to ns botn 
as she le, poor thing I" 

Sir Charles was in no humor to mate 
mountains of mole-hills. " Why, my dear 
Bella," said he, " after all, this is your de- 
partment, not mine." 

" Yes, but unless I please yon in every 
department, there is no happiness for me." 

" But you know you please me in every- 
thing ; and the more I look into anything, 
the wiser I always think you. You have 
chosen the best wet-nurse possible. Send 
her to me." 

Lady Bassett hesitated. "You will be 
kind to her. You know the consequence, if 
anythii^ happens to make her Iret. Baby 
will Bu^r for it." 

" O, I know. Catch me offending this she 
Potentate till he is weaned. Dress for tlie 



journey, my ^dear, and send Niu'se to 

Lady Bassett went into the next room, 
and, ailer a lon| lime, Mary came to Sir 
Charles, with Baby in her arms. 

Mary had lost for a time fome of her 
ruddy color, but her skin was clearer, and 
somehow, her face was soUened. She looked 
really a beautiful and attractive young wo- 

She courtesied to Sir Charles, and then 
took a good look at him. 

" Well, Nurse," swd he, cheerfully, "here 
we are back again, both of uf," 

" That we he, sir." And sbo sliowed her 
white teeth in a broad smile, " La, sir, you 
be a sight for sore eyes. How well you do 
look to he sure I " 

" Thank you, Mary. I never was better 
in my life. You look pretty well too; only 
a little pale ; paler than Lady Bassett does." 

" I give my color to the child," said Mary, 
simply. 

She did not know she had said anything 
poetic ; but Sir Charles was so touched and 
pleased with her answer, that he gave her a 
five-pound note on the spot : and he said, 
" We '11 briag your color back, if beef, and 
beer, and kindness can do it." 

" 1 ain't afeard o' that, sir ; and I '1! am it. 
"Tisalovely hoy,Bir,and your very image." 

Inspection ibilowed; and fomething or 
other offended young master; he began to 
cackle. But this nurse did not take him 
away, as Mrs. Millar had. She just Eat 
down with him, and nursed him openly, 
with rustic composure and simplicity. 

Sir Charles leaned his arm on the mantel- 
piece, and eyed the pair; for all this was a 
new world of feeling to him. His paid ser- 
vant seemed to him.to be playing the mother 
to his child. Somehow it gave him a strange 
twinge, a sort of vicarious jealousy j he felt 
for his Bella. But 1 think Ms own paternal 
pride, in all its ireshness, was hurt a httle 

At last he shrugged his shoulders, and was 
going out of the room, with a hint to Mary 
that she must wrap herself up, for it would 



" Your own carriage, sir, and horses ? " 

" Certainly." 

" And do all the folk know as we are 

Sir Charles laughed. " Most likely. 
Gossip is not dead at Huntercombe, I 
dare say." 

Hurse's black eyes flashed. " All the 
village wili be out. I hope he will see us 
ride in, the black-hearted villain L" 

Sir Charles was too proud to let her draw 
him into that topic : lie went about Ms busi- 
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soon afterwards , 
was Baby, cmb«tlded now in a nest of lawn 
and lace, and white for. They had to wait 
for Nuree. Lady Bassett explained sotio 
voce to her husband, " Just at the liet 
moment ebe was seized with a des re to 
wear a silk gown 1 gave her. I irgiied 
with her, but she only pouted. I vas afraid 
for Baby, It is very hard upon you, dear." 

Her mce and voice were so piteous that 
Sir Charles burst out laughing, " We must 
take the bitter along with the sweet. Don't 
you think the sweet rather predominates at 
present ? " 

Lady Bassett explored his face with all her 
eyes. " My darling is happy now ; trifles 
cannot put him out." 



I donbt if anything could shake me, 
whilst I have jou and our child A*" for 
that J ide Leepmg ns all wait n^ while she 
d ng silk ttire it is simply deliuous I 
wish Rolfo was here that is all Ha I 
hal hal 

M s Gosport appeared at last m a purple 
6ilk gown anlmaicbedto (becorr age with 
out die slightest sign of the discomfort she 
really felt ; but that was no wonder, belong- 
ing, as she did, to a sex which can walk not 
only smiling, but jauntily, though dead lame 
on stilts, as you may see any day in Regent 
Street. 

Sir Charles, TOith mock gravity, ushered 
King Baby and his attendants in first, then 
Lady Bassett, and got in last himself. 

Before they had gone a mile. Nurse No. 1 
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handed tbe child oter to Norse No. 2, with 
a lofty condescension, as who shonld Bay, 
"Tou suffice tor porterage; I, the saperii 
artist, reserve rayfelf for emergeneie?, N. 
2 received the invaluable bundle with meek 
complacency. 

By and by Nurse 1 got fidgety, and kept 
cbanjing her position. 

" What is the matter, Mary ? " said Lady 
Bassett, kindly. " Is the dress too ti^ht ? " 

"No, no, my laiiy," said Mary sbarply, 
" the gownd 's all right." And thea she was 
quiet a little. 

But she began again; andthen Lady Bas- 
sett whispered Sir Charles, ". I think she 
wants to Bit forward ; may 1 ? " 

•' Certainly not. I 11 change with her. 
Here, Mary, try this side. We shall have 
more room In the landau ; it is double, with 

Mary was gratified, and amUsed herself 
looking out of the window. Indeed, she 
was quiet for nearly half an hour. At the 
expiration of that period the fit took her 
again. She beckoned haughtily for Baby, 
" which did come at her command," as the 



Presently she was discovered to be ciy- 

TJeneral consternation 1 Universal, but 
vague consolation t 

Lady Basselt looked an inquiry at Mrs. 
Millar. Mrs. Millar looked back assent. 
Lady Basaett assumed the command, and 
took off Mark's shawl. 

" Yes," said she, to Mrs. ITilIai". " Now, 
Mary, be good ; it i> too tight." 

Thus m^d, the idiot contracted herself 
by a mi"hty effort, while Lady Bassett at- 
tacked die fastenings, and, with infinite dif- 
ficulty, they unhooked three bottom hooks. 
TTie fierce burst open that followed, and the 
awful chasm, showed what gigantic strength 
vanity can command, and how savagely 
abuse it to maltreat nature. 

Lady Bassett loosened the stays too, and 
a deep iigh of relief told the truth, which 
the lying tongue had denied, as it always 
does whenever the same question is put. 

The shawl was replaced, and comfort 
eainea till they entered the town of Stave- 
leigh. 

Nurse instantly excbansed places with Sir 
Charles, and toot tlic child again. He was 
her banner in all public places. 

When they eame up to the inn, they were 
creeled with loud hurrahs. It was market- 
day The town was full of Sir Charles's 
tenants and other farmers. His return had 
got wind, and every farmer under fifty had 
resolved to ride with him into Hunter- 
combe. 

When five or six, all shouting together, 
intimated tbis to Sir Charles, he sent one of 



his people to order the butchers ont to Hun- 
tercombe, with joints a score, and then to 
gallop on with a note to his housekeeper and 
butler. " For those that ride ao far with 
me must sup with me," said he ; a sentiment 
that was mnch approved. 

He took Lady Bassett and the women up- 
st^rs and rested them about an hour : and 
then they started for Huntercombe, followed 
by some thirty farmers, and a dozen towns- 
people, who had a mind for a lark and to 
supat Huntercombe Hall for once. 

The ride was delightful ; the earri^e 
bowled swiftly along orer a smooth road, 
with often turf at the side ; and that enabled 
the young farmers to canter alonfrside with- 
out dusting the carriage-party. Every man 
on horseback they overtook joined them; 
some they met turned back with them, and 
these were rewarded with loud cheers : 
every eye in the carriage glittered, and every 
cheek was more or less flushed by this uproar- 
lympathy so gaOantly shown, and the 
very thunder of so many horses' feet, each 
carrying a friend, was very escitin" and 
rforions. Why, before they got to the Til- 
lage, they had fourscore horsemen at their 

As they got close to the village Mary 
Gosport held out her arms for young master: 
this was not the time to forego her iinpor- 

The clhirch-bells rang out a clashing 

Eeal, the cavalcade clattered into the vif 
ige. Everybody was out to cheer, and, at 
sight of Baby, the women's voices were as 
loud M the men's. Old pensioners of the 
house were out bareheaded ; one, with hair 
whilo as snow, was down on his knees, pray- 
ing a blessing on them. 

Lady Bassett began to cry softly; Sir 
Charles, a little pale, but firm as a rock ; 



On approaching that one, Mary Gosport 
turned her head round, and fhot a glance 
round ont of the tail of Tier eye. Ay, there 
was Kichard Bassett, pale and gloomy, half 
hid behind a tree at his gate ; but Hate's 
quick eye discerned him : at the moment of 
passing, she suddenly lifted the child high, 
and showed it him, pretending to show it to 
the crowd: but heri^o told the tale; for, 
with that act of fierce hatred and cunnin^ 
triumph, those black orbs shot a colored 
;leam like a furious leopardess's. 

A roar of cheers burst from the crowd at 
that inspired gesture of a woman, whose face 
and eyes seemed on fire : Lady Bassett 
turned pale. 

The next moment they passed thtar own 

ite, and dashed up to ttie Hall steps of 
Huntercombe. 

Sir Charles seat Lady Bassett to her room 
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for the night. She walked, throngh a row 
of ducking' Eervants, bowing aad smiling 
b'ke a gentle goddess. 

Mary Gosport, afraid lo march in a long 
dress with the child, for fear of accidents, 
handed him superbly to Millar, and strutted 
haughlily after her mtatress, nodding patron- 

X, Her follower, the meek Millar, sMpped 
n to show Che heir rkht and left, 'with 
simple geniality and kinwess. 

Sir Charles stood on the hall eteps, and 
invited all to come in and take pot-luck. 

Already spits were turning before great 
fires ; a rump of beef, legs of pork, and peas- 

Siuddings boiling in one copper ; turkeys and 
owls in another ; joints and plea baking in 
the great brick ovens ; barrels of beer on 
tap, and magnums of champagne and port, 
marching eteadijy up from the cellars, and 
forming in line and square 'upon sideboards 
and tables. 

Supper was laid in the hall, the dining- 
room, Uic drawiog-room, and the great kitch- 

Poor villagers trickled in ; no man or 
woman was denied r it was open bouse that 
night, as it had been four hundred years 



CHAPTER THE TWEKTY-SIXTH. 

WHESSharpe'aclerkretired,aflerserving 
that wiit on Bassetl,Bassett went to Wheet 
er,and treated it as a jes6. But Wheeler 
looked pnzzled, and Baseett himself, on sec- 
ond thoughts, said ho should like advice of 
Counsel. Accordingly they both 'went up 
to London to a solidtor, and obtained an 
interview 'with a Connsel learned in the law. 
He heard their story, and said, " The ques- 
tion is, can you convince a jury he was in- 
sane at the time ? " " But ne can't get in- 
to Court," Piud Bassett. " I won't let him." 

" O, the Court will make you produce him," 

"But I thought an insane person was ciif- 
Siter mortwis, and could n't sue." 

" So he is ; but this man is not insane in 
law. Shutting up a man on certiticE-tes is 
merely a preliminary step to a fcur trial by 
his peers, whether he is insane or not. Take 
the parallel case of a Felon. A magistrate 
commits him for trial, and generally on bet- 
ter evidence than medical certificctes ; but 
that does not make the man a Felon, or die- 
entitle him w a trial by bia peers; on the 
contrary, it entitles him to a trial, and he 
could get Parliament to interfere, if he was 
not brought to trial. This PlainliJf simply 
does what, he will say, you ought to have 
done ; he tries himself; if he tries you at 
the same time, that is your fault. If Le is 
inGane now, fight. If he is not, I advise you 
to discharge bi'^ on the instant and then 
compound," 



Wheeler said he was afraid the Plaintiff 
was too vindictive to come to terms. 

" Well, then, you can show you discharged 
him the moment you had reason to think 
he was cured, and you must prove ho 
was insane when you incarcerated him ; 
but I warn you it will be uphill work if he 
ia sane now ; the jury will be apt to go by 
what they see." 

Bassett and Wheeler retired ; the latter 
did not presume to differ ; but Bassett was 
dissatisfied and irritated. 

" That fellow would only seethe Plaintiff's 
side," said he, " The iool forgets there is 
an Act of Parliament, and that we have 
complied with its provisions to a T." 

" Then why did you not ask his construc- 
tion of the Act?" suggested Wheeler, 

" Because I don't want his construc- 
tion. I 've read it, and it is plain enough 
to anybody but a fool. Well, I have 
consulted Counsel, to please you ; and 
now I 'U go my own way, to please my- 
self/' 

He went to Burdoch, and struck a bar- 
gain, and Sir Charles was to be shilied to 
Burdoch's Asylum, and nobody allowed to 
see him there, etc. etc. j the old system, in 
short, than irhich no better has, as yet, 
been devised, for perpetuating, or even 
causing, mental abenation. 

HiMe baffled this, as described, and Bas- 
sett was literally stunned. He no-w saw 
that Sir Charles had an ally full of re- 
sources and resolution. Who could it be ? 
He be^an to tremble. He complained to 
the police, and set them to discover who 
had thus openly and audacioualy violated 
the Act of Parliament, and then he went 
and threatened Dr. Suaby. 

But Eolfe and Sir Charles, who loved 
Suaby as he deserved, had provided against 
that ; they had not let the doctor into their 
secret. He therefore said, with perfect 
truth, that be had no hand in the matter, 
and that Sir Charles, being bound upon liis 
honor not to escape from Bellevue, would 
he in tlie Asylum still, if Mr. Bassett had 
not taken him out, and invoked brute force, 
in the shape of Burdoch. " Well, sir," said 
he, "it seems they have shown jou two can 
play at that game." And so bade him good 
afternoon, very civilly. 

Bassett went home sickened. He remained 
sullen and torpid for a day or two ; ihen he 
wrote to Burdoch to send to London and 
try and recapture Sir Charles. 

But next day he revoked hie instructions, 
for he got a letter from the Commissioners 
of Lunacy, announcing the aiithoritalire 
discharge of Sir Charles, on the strong rep- 
resentation of Dr. Suaby and other compe- 
tent persons. 

That settled the matter, and the poor 
cQusia had kept the rich cousin three months 
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at liis own expense, with no eolid advantage, 
but the prospect of a lawsuit 

Sharj*, spurred by Eolte, gave him no 
bieathitsg time. 'Wmi the utmost expedi- 
tion the Declaration in Bassett v. Bassett 
followed the writ. It was short, simple, and 
in three counts. 

" For violently seizing and confining the 
Plaintiff in a certain place, on a false pre. 
tence that he was insane. 

" For detaining him in spite of evidence 
tiiat he was not insane. 

" For endeavoring to remore him ti 
other place, with a certain sinister motive 
there speciGed. 

"By which several acts the Plaintiff had 
suffered in his health and his worldly affairs, 
and had endnred great agony of mind. 

" And the Plaintiff claimed damages, ten 
thousand pounds." 

Bassett sent over for his friend Wheeler, 
and showed him the new document, with no 
little consternation. 

But their discussion of it was speedily 
Infcrrupled by the clashing of triumphant 
hells and distant shouting. 

Theyranout, to seewhatitwas. Bassett, 
half auepecting, hung back ; hut Mary Gos- 
port's keen eye detected him, and she hold 
up the heir to him, with hate and triuniph 
blazing in her face. 

He crept into his own house, and sank 
into a chair-foudroyd. 

Wheeler, however, roused him to a neces- 
sary effort, and next day they took the dec- 
laration to Counsel, to settle their defence 
in dae form. 

*' What is this ? " said the learned gentle- 
man. " Three counts I Why, I advised you 
to discharge him at once." 

" Yea," said Wheeler, " and excellent ad- 
vice it was. Bat my client — " 

" Preferred to go his own road. And now 
I am to care the error I did what I could to 
prevent." 

" I dare say, dr, it is not the first time in 
your experience." 

" Not by a great many. Clients, in gen- 
eral, have a great contempt for the notion 
that prevention is better than cure." 

"He can't hurt me," said Bassett, impar 
tiently. " He was separately examined by 
two doctors, and all the provisions of the 
statute exactly complied with." 

" But that is no defence to this plaint. 
The statute forbids you to imprison an 
insane pttriion without ccrt^n precanlions ; 
but it does not give you a right, nnder any 



'Phat was decided in Butcher v. Butcher. 
The defence you rely on was pleaded as a 
second plea, and the Plaintiff demurred to 
it direcUy. The question was argued before 
the full court, and the judges, led By the first 
lawyer of the age, decided unanimously that 



the provisions of the statute did not affect 
sane Englishmen, and their rights under the 
common law. They ordered the plea to bo 
struck off the record, and the case was re- 
duced to a simple issue of sane or insane. 
Butcher v. Butcher governs all these cases. 
Can you prove him insane? If not, you had 
better compound on any terms. In Buf cher's 
case the jury gave £8,000, and the Plaintiff 
waa a man of very inferior position to Sir 
Charles Bassett. Besides, the Defendant, 
Butcher, had notpersisted against evidence, 
as you have. They will award £5,000 at 
least, in this case." 

He took down a volume of reports, and 
showed them the case he had cited; and, 
on reading the unanimous decision of the 
judges, and the learning by which they 
were supported. Wheeler said at once, "JMr. 
BasFOtt, we might as well try to knock down 
St. Paul's with our heads, as to go against 
this decision." 

They then settled to put in a single plea, 
that tjir Charles was insane at the timeofhls 

This done to gain time, Wheeler called on 
Sharpe ; and, after several conferences, got 
the case compounded by an apoli^;y, a solemn 
retractatbn in writing, and the payment of 
four thousand pounds; and his conufcl as- 
sured him his client was very lucky to get 
off so cheap. 

Bassett paid the money, with the assist- 
ance of his wife's fether: but it was a 
sickener; it broke his spirit, and even 
injured his health for some time. 

Sir Charles improved the village with 
the money, and gave a copyhold tenement 
to each of the men Bassett had got impris- 
oned. So they and their sons and their 
grandsons lived rent free, — no, nowl think 
of it, they had to ■ pay fourpence a year to 
the Lord of the Manor. 

Defeated at every point, and at last pun- 
ished severely, Bicnard Bassett fell into a 
deep dejection and solitary brooding of a 
sort very dangerous to the reason. lie 
would not go out of doors to give his ene- 
mies a triumph. He used to sit by the fire 
Hud mutter, " Blow upon blow, blow upon 
blow. My poor boy will never be Lord of 
Huntcrcombe now, and soon. 

Wheeler pitied him, but could not rouse 

At last a person, for whose narrow attain- 
ents and simplicity he had. a profound, 
though, to do him justice, a civil contempt, 
ventured to his rescne. Mrs. Bassett went 
crying to her father, and told him ?he feared 
the worst, if Richard's mind could not be 
diverted from the Hufitereombe estate, and 
his hatred of Sir Charles and Lady Bassett, 
which had been the great miatbrtnne of ber 
life, and of his own, but nothing would ever 
eradicate it. lUchard bad great abilities, 
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was a linguist, a wonderful aceountant : 
could her dear father find him some profita- 
ble employment, to divert his thoughts ? 

" What, all in a moment?" saiH the old 
man; "then I fhall have to Au^ it: and, if 
I go on like this, I shall not have mtich to 
leave yon." 

Having delivered this objection, he went 
np to London, and, having many friends in 
the City, and laying hiraeelf open to pro- 
posals, he got scent at last of a new insur- 
ance company that proposed also to deal 
in reversions, especially to entailed estates. 
By prompt purchase of shares in Basaett'a 
name, and intToducin| Bassett himself, who, 
by special study, had a vast acquMntance 
wiih ent^ed estates, and a genius for aritli- 
motioal calculation, he managed somehow to 
get him into the direction with a stipend, 
and a commission on all business he might 
introduce to the office. 

Bassett yielded sullenly, and now divid- 
ed his time between London and the coun- 
try. 

Wheeler worked with him, on a share of 
commission, and they made some money be- 
After the bitter lesson he had received, 
Bassett vowed to himself he never would 
attaeV Sir Charles again, unless he was sure 
of victory. For all this, he hated him and 
Lady Bassett worse than ever, hated them 
to the death. 

He never moved a finger down at Hunter- 
combe, nor sM.d a word ; but, in London, he 
employed a private inquirer to find out 
where Lady Bassett had lived at the time of 
her confinement, and whether any clergyman 
had visited her. 

The private inquirer could find out noth- 
ing, and Bassett, comparing his advertise- 
ments with his performance, dismissed him 
for a humbugv 

But the office broi^ht him into contact 
with a great many medical men, one after 
another. He used to say to each stranger, 
with an insidious smile, " I think you once 
attended my cousin, — Lady Bassett." 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY -SEVENTH. 

Sin Charles and Lady Bassett, relieved 
of their cousin's active enmity, led a quiet 
life, and one that no longer iurnistied strik- 



t dramatic incident is not everything : 
character and feeling show themselves in 
things that will not make pictures. Now 
it was precisely during this reposeful period, 
that three personages of this story exhibited 
fresh traits of feeling and also of character. 
To begin with Sir Charles Bassett. He 
eame back from the Asylum, much altered 



in body and mind. Stopping his cigars had 
improved his stomach ; working in the gai> 
den had increased his muscular power, and 
his cheeks were healthy, and a little sun- 
burnt, instead of sallow. His mind was also 
improved : contemplation of insane persons 
had set him by a natural recoil to study self- 
control. He had returned a philosopher. 
No small thing could irritate him now. So 
far his character was elevated. 

Lady Bassett was much the same as b<S 
foie, except a certain restlessness. She 
wanted to be told every day, or twice a day, 
that her husband was happy ; and, although 
he was visibly so, yet, as ne was quiet over 
it, she used to be always asking him if he 
was happy. This the reader must interpret 

Marv Gosport gave herself airs. Respect- 
ful to her master and mistress, but not so 
tolerant of chaff in the kitchen as she used 
to be. Made an example of one girl, who 
threw a doubt on her marri^e. Com- 
plained to Lady Bassett, affected to fret, 
and the girl w^ dismissed. 

She turned singer. She had always eung 
psalms in church, but ncTcr a profane note 
in the house. Now she toot to singing over 
her nursling; she had a voice of prodigious 
power and mellowness, and providea she 
was not asked, would sing lullabies and 
nursery rhymes from another county, that 
ravished the hearer. Horsemen have been 
known to atop in the road, to hear her sing 
through an open window of Huntercomb^ 
two hundred yards off. 

Old Mr. Meyricfc, a farmer well-to-do, fas- 
ciiiated by Mary Gosport s singing asked 
her to he his housekeeper when she should 
have done nursing her charge 

She laughed in his face 

A fanatic, who wis staying with Sir 
Charles Bassett, offered her thrte vears' 
education in Do, Ra, Ml, Fa, prtparatoiy to 
singing at the opera. 

DocTined without thanks. 

Mr. Drake, after hovering shyly, at last 
found couK^e to reproach her for deserting 
him, and marrying a sailor. 

" Teach yon not to shilly shally," said she. 
"Beauty won't go a b»^ging. Mindyoulook 
sharper next time." 

Which dialogue, being held in the kitchen, 
gave the women some amusement at the 
young farmer's expense. 

One day Mr. Richard Bassett, from 
motives of pure affection, no doubt, not 
cariosity, desired mightily to inspect Mr. 
Bassett, ag^ed eight months and two days. 

So, in his usual wily way, he wrote to 
Mrs. Gosport, asking her, for old acquaint- 
ance' sake, to meet him in the meadow at 
the end of the lawn. This meadow belonged 
to Sir Charles, but Richard Bassett had a 
right of way through it, and could step into 
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it liy a poBtem, as Mary coolii by an iron 
gate. 

He asked her to come at eleven o'clock, be- 
cause, at that houv, he ohserved she walked 
on the lawn with her chaise. 

Mary Gosport came to the tryst, but with- 
out Mr. Bassett. 

lUchard was very polite; she cold, taciturn, 
observant. 

At last he said, " But where 's the little 
heir?" 

She flew at him directly. " It is him yon 
wanted, not me. Did you think I 'd bring 
him here — for you to kill him 1 " 
Come, I say." 

"Ah, you'd till him, if you lad a chance. 
But you never shall. Or, if you didn't kill 
him, yon 'd cast the evil eye on him, for you 



are well known to have the evil eye. Ko ; 
he shall outlive thee and thine, and be lord 
of these here manors, when then is gone lo 
hell, thou villain." 

Mr. Eicbard Bassett turned pale, but did 
the wisest thing he could, — pnthis hands in 
his pockets, and walked into Ma own prem- 
ises, followed, however, by Mary Gosport, 
who stormed at him, till he shuthis postern 
in her face. 

She stood there trembling for a little while, 
then walked away, crying. 

But, havingamind like running water, she 
was soon seated on a gardon-chiur, singing 
over her nursling, like a mavis ; she had de- 
livered him to Millar, while she went to speak 
her mind to her old lover. 

As for Richard Baseett, he was theory 
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eyes, and face distorted by passion, wen 
before Mm, ho jnlerprcted her words simply 
but when he thought the matter over he sale 
to himself, " The ovil eye 1 That is all bosh , 
the gh-I is in Lady Bassett's secrets ; and I 
am not to see young master : some day 1 
shall know the reason why." 

Sir Charles Bassett now belonged to tie 
tribe of clucking cocks quite as much as his 
cousin hadevef done; only Sir Charles had 
the good taste to confine his clucks lo his 
own first floor. Here, to be sure, he richly 
indemnified himself for his self-denial abroad. 
He sat for hours at a time, watching the boy 
on the ground at his knee, or in his nurse s 

And, whilst he watched the infant with un- 
disguised delight, Lady Bassett would watch 

him with a sort of furtive and timid 

plaoency. 

Yet, at times, she suffered from twinges of 
jealousy, — a new complaint with her. 

I think 1 have mentioned that Sir Charles, 
at first, was annoyed at seeing his son and 
heir nursed by a woman of low condition. 
Well, he got over that feeling by degrees, 
and, as soon as ho did get over it, his senti- 
ments took quite an opposite turn. A woman 
for whom he did very little, in his opinion, — 
since what, in Heaven' 
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no other nurture ; yot the father saw him 
bloom and thrive, and grow surprisingly. 

A weak observer, or a less enthusiastic 
parent, might have overlooked all this; but 
Sir Charles had naturally an observant eye 
and an analytical mind, and this had been 
suddenly, bat effectually, developed by the 
Asylum and his correspondence with Eolfe. 

He watched the nurse then, and her ma^ 
ternal acts, with a curious and grateftil eye, 
and a certiun reverence for her power. 

e observed, too, that his child reacted 
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; she had never s' 
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house befon , 

sang in low, melli 

some ditties that had lulled mediiEval barons 

in their cradles. 

And what had made her vocal made her 
beautiful at times. 

Before, she had appeared to him a hand- 
some girl, with the bardish look of the lower 
classes : but now, when she sat in a sunny 
window, and lowered her black lashes on 
her nursling, with the mixed and delicious 
smile of au exuberant nurse relieving and 
relieved, she was soft, poetical, sculptorial, 
maternal, womanly. 

This species of contemplation, though 
half philosophical, half paternal, and quite 



innocent, gave Lady Bassett some severe 
pan^. She hid them, however, only she 
bided her time and then suggested the pro- 
priety of weaning Baby. 

But Mrs. Gosport got Sir Charles's ear, 
and told him what magnificent children they 
reared in her village by not weaning infimts 
till they were eighteen months old or so. 

By thb means, and by crying to Lady 
Bassett, and representing her desolate con- 
dition, with a husband at sea, she obtained 
a reprieve, coupled, however, with a good- 
humored assurance from Sir Charles that sha 
was the greater baby of the two. 

When the inevitable hour approached 
that was to dethrone her, she took to read- 
ing the papers, and one day she read of a 
disastrous wreck, the Carbrea Castle, 
only seven saved out of a crew of twenty- 
three. She read the details carefully, and, 
two days afterwards she received a letter 
written by a shipmate of Mr. Gosport, in a 
handwriting not very unlike her own, relat- 
ing the sad wreck of the Carbrea Castle 
and the loss of several good sailors, James 
Gosport ibr one. 

Then the house was filled with the wmI- 
ing and weeping of the bereaved widow ; 
and then came consolers and raised doubts; 
but then somebody remembered to have 
seen the loss of that very ship in the paper. 
The paper was found, a,nd the fatal truth 
was at once established. 

Upon this Mr. Bassett was weaned ae 

Slickly as possible, and the widow clothed in 
ack at Lady Bassett's expense, and every- 
thing ja reason was done to pet her and 
console her. 

It she cried bitterly, and said she would 
throw herself into the sea and follow her 
husband. 

Huntercombe was nowhere near the coast. 

At last, however, she relented, and con- 
cluded to remain on earth as dry nurse to 
Mr. Bassett. 

Sir Charles did not approve this ; it 
seemed unreasonable to turn a wet nurse in- 
to a dry nurse, when that office was already 
occupied by a person her senior and mtoa 
experienced. 

Lady Bassett agreed with him, but 
shrugged her shoulders and said, " Two 
nurses will not hurt, and I suspect it will 
not ba for long. Mary does not feel her hus- 
band's loss one bit." 

" Surely you are mistaken. She howls 

" Too loud, — much," said Lady Bassett, 

Her perspicuity was not deceived. In a 
very short time, Mr. Meyrick, unable to get 
her for his housekeeper, offered her mar- 
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« Say the word now ; and lake your own 
time," said te. 

" Well, I might do worse," said she. 

About BIX. weeta after this Drake came 
about her, and in tender tones of consolation 
suggested that it is much better for a pret- 
ty girl to marry one who ploughs the land 
than one who ploughs the sea, 

" That is true," said MaiT,.with a sigh; 
"I hare found it to mv sorrow." 

After this Drake played a hit with her, 
and then relented, and one evening offered 
her marriage, expecting her to jump eagerly 
at his ofier. 

"You be too late, young man," said she, 
coolly, "I 'm bespoke." 

" Doan't ye say that I How can ye be be- 
spoke? Why t'other han't been dead four 
months yet." 

" What o' that ? This one spoke for me 
within a week. Why our banns are to be 
cried to-moirow ; come to church and hear 
'em, that will learn ye not to sbilly shally so 

" Next time 1 " cried Drake, half blubber- 
ing: then, with a sudden roM-, "What, be 
you coming to market again, arter this 1 " 

" Like enourii : ho is a sight older than I 
be. 'T is Mr. Meyriek, if ye must know." 

Now Mr. Meyriek was well-to-do, and so 
Drafce was taken aback. 

" Mr, Meyriek 1 " said he, and turned sud- 
denly respectful. 

But presently a view of a rich widow flit- 
ted before his eye. 

" Well," said he, " yon sha' n't throw it in 
my teeth again as I speak too late. I ask 
you now, and no time lost." 

" What, am I to stop my banns, and jilt 
Farmer Meyiick for Ihee ? " 

" Hay, nay. But I mean 1 1i marry yon, 
if yon '11 many me, as soon as CTer the breath 
is out of that dall'd old hunks's body." 

" Well, well. Will Drake," said Mary, 
gravely, "if I do outlive this one, — and you 
baint married long afore, — and if you keeps 
in the same mind as you be now, — andlets 
me know it in good lime, — I'll see about t." 

She gave a flounce that made her petti- 
coats whisk like a mare's tail, and off to the 
kitchen, where she related the dialogue with 
an appropriate reflectioi 
taining several of d.ther 
and Sbilly, Shally, they belong! 
man be. I hate and despise a roan, as cant 
make up his mind in half a minnut," 

So the Widow Goaport became Mrs. Mey- 
riek, and lived in a fiirm-house not quite a 
mile ftom the Hall. 

She used often to come to the Hall, and 
take a peep at her Iamb ; this was the name 
she gave Mr. ^assett long after he had 
ceased to be a child. 

About fonr years after the triumphant re- 



turn to Huntercombe, Lady Bassett con- 
ceived a sudden coldness towards the Uttle 
boy, though he was universally admired. 

She concealed this sentiment Irom Sir 
Charles, but not from the female servants: 
and, from one to another.at last it came round 
to Sir Charles. He disbelieved it utterly at 
first; but, the hint having been giren him, 
he paid attention, and discovered there 
waa, at all events, some truth in it. 

lie awaited his opportunity, and remon- 
strated, "My dear Bella, am I mistaken, or 
do I really observe a falling off in your ten- 
derness for your child 1 " 

Lady Bassett looked this way and that^ 
as if she meditated flujht, but at last she re- 
signed herself, and said, " Yes, Charles; my 
heart is quite cold to Mm." 

Good heavens, Belial But why? Is 

this the tame little angel that came to 

help in trouble, that comforted me even 

before his birth, when my mind was morbid, 

to say the least?" 

" 1 suppose he is the same," said she, in a 
tone impossible to convey, by description of 

" That is a strange answer." 

"If he is, /am changed." And this she 
said di^gedly and unlike herselft 

" What I " said Sir Charles, very gravely, 
and with a sort of awe: "can a woman 
withdraw her affection from her cbild, her 
child ? If so, my turn may come 



"0 Charles I Charles!" and the tears 
began to well. 

" Why, who can be secure atter this ? 
What is so stable as a mother's love? If 
that is not rooted too deep for gusts of ca- 
price to blow it away, in Heaven's name 

No answer to that but tears. 

Sir Charles looked at her very long, at- 
tentively, and seriously, and dropped Ihe 
suHect. 

But his dropping so suddenly a subject of 
this importance wa^ rather suspicious, and 
Lady Bassett wa too shrewd not to see 
that. 



could not conceal his anxiety, whereas the 
lady appeared quite tranquil. 

One day Sir Charles said, cheerfully, 
" Who do you think dines here to-morrow, 
and stays all night 'I Dr. Suaby." 

" By invitation, dear ? " asked Lady Bas- 
sett, quietly. 

Sir Charles colored a little, and said 
quietly, " Yes." 

Lady Bassett made no remark, and it was 
impossible to tell by her face whether the 
visit was agreeable oi not. 

Some time afterwards, however, shqsudjin \c 
" Whom shall I ask to meei Dr. Sual^-^^'-'tS 
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□ arcb, and almost ; 



" Hobadj, for Heaven a sake I " 
" Will not tiat be dull for Mm 1 " 

" You will bave plenty to say to him, eh, 
darling?" 

" We noTer yet lacked topics. Wbether 
or no, his ia a mind I choose to drink neat." 

"Drink him neat?" 

" Undiluted with nu-al minds." 

"Ohl" 

She uttered that monosyllable very dryly, 
and said no more. 

I>r. Suaby came nest day, and dined 
■vrith them, andLady Bassett was charmiD^ ; 
but, ratber earlier than UBua!, sbo said, 
" Now I am sure you and Dr. Suaby must 
have many things to talk ab( ' " ' ' 
tired, easting back «" —"i- ' 

Tbe°door closed on her; the smile fled, 
and a sombre loot of care and suffering 
took its place. 

Sir Charles entered at once on what was 
next his heart; told Dr. Suaby he was ia 
some anxiety ; and asked him if he had ob- 
served anything in Lady Bassett. 

"Nothing new," said Dr. Snaby, " charm- 
in" as ever." 

Then Sir Charles confided to Dr. Suaby, 
in terms of deep feeling and anxiety what 
I have coldly told the reader. 

Dr. Suaby looked a little grave, and 
took time to think before he spofce. 

At last he delivered an opinion, of which 
this is the substance, though not the exact 

"It is sudden and unnatural, and I can- 
not say it does not partake of mental aber- 
ration. If the patient was a man, I should 
fear the most serious results : but here we 
have to take into account the patient's sex, 
her nature, and her present condition. 
Lady Baasett has always appeared to me a 
very remarkable woman. She has no me- 
diocrity in anj-thing; understanding keen, 
perception wondermli;y smift, heart large 
and sensitive, nerves high strung, sensibiu.- 
ties acute. A person of her sex, tuned so 
high as this, is always subject, more or less, 
tonysteria. It ia controlled by her intelli- 
mnce and spirit: but she is now, for the 
time being, in a physicai condition that has 
often deranged less sensitive women than 
she is. I believe this about the boy to be a 
hysterical delusion, which will pass away 
wnen her nest child is born. That is to say, 
she will probably ignore her iirst-bom, and 
everything else, for a time ; but these car 
prices, springing in reality &om the body 
ratherthan the mind, cannot endure forever. 
When she has several grown-up children 
the first-bom will be the favorite. It comes 
to that at last, my good friend." 

" These are the words of wisdom," said 
8ii Charles ; " God bless yon for them." 



AiYer a while he said, " Tlien what you 
advise is simply — patience?" 

" No, I don't say that. With such a large 
house as this, and your resources, you might 
easily separate them before the delusion 
grows any farther. Why risk a calam- 
ity V " 

" A calamity ? " and Sir Charles began to 
tremble. 

" She is onlj- cold to the child as yet. 
She might go larther, and fancy she hated 
it, OSila principiis: that is my motto. 
Not tiat I really think, for a moment, the 
child is in danger. Lady Bassett has mind 
to control her nerves with ; but why run the 
shadow of a chance 1 " 

" I will not run the shadow of a chance," 
said Sir Charles, resolutely ; " let us come 
up staira : my decision is taten." 

The verjr next day Sir Charles called on 
Mrs. Mej-nck, and asked if he could come to 
any arrangement with her to lodge Mr. Bas- 
sett and his nurse under her root; "The 
boy wants change oi' air," said he. 

Mrs. Meyrick jumped at the proposal, but 
declined all terms. "No," said she, "the 
child I have suckled shall never pay me for 
his lodgii^. Wliy should he, sir, when I 'd 
pay you to let him come, if I was n't afeard 
of offending yon ? " 

Sir Cbanea was touched at this, and, be- 
ing a gentleman of tact, said, " Yon are very 
good : well, then, I must remain your debtor 
for the present," 

He then took his leave, but she walked 
with him a few yards, just as far as the 
wicket gate that separated her httle front 
garden from the high-road. 

" I hope," said she, " my lady will come 
and see me, when my lamb is with me ; a 
sisht of her would he good for sore eyes. 
She have never been here but once, and uien 
she did not get out of her carriage," 

"Humph ["said Sir Charles, apologeti- 
cally, " she seldom goes out now ; you un- 
derstand," 

" 0, 1 've heard, sir ; and 1 do put up my 
prayers for her ; for my ladv has been a 
good friend to me, sir, and, it you will be- 
Reve me, I oilen sets here and longs for a 
sight of her, and her sweet eyes, and her 
hair like sunshine, that I 've had in my 
hand so often. Well, sir, I hope it will 
be a girl this time, a little drl with golden 
hair; that 's what I wants this time, ^ey'll 
be the prettiest pair in England." 

"With all my heart," said Sir Charles; 
" girl, or boy, I don't care which ; but I 'd 
give a few thousands if it was here, and the 
mother safe." 

He hurried away, ashamed of having ut> 
tered the feelings of his heart to a farmer's 
wife. To avoid discussion, he sent Mrs- Mil- 
lar and the hoy off, all in a hurry, and then 
told Lady Bassett what he had done. 
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She appeared muuh distressed at that, 
and asked what she had done. 

He soothed her, and said ehe was not to 
blame at all ; and she must not hlame him 
either. He had done his best. 

" After ail you are the master," said she, 
eubmiasirely. 

"lam," said lie, "and men will be ty- 
rants, you know." 

Then she flung her arm round her ty- 
rant's neck and there was an end of Ihe 
discussion. 

One day he inquired for her acd heard, 
to his no small satisfaction, she had driren 
to Mrs. Meyrick's, with a box of things 
for Mr. Bassett. She stayed at the farm- 
bouse all day, and Sir CWles felt sure he 
Lad done the right thing. 

Mrs. Meyrick found out to her cost the 
difierence between a nursling and a 
p^oua little boy. 

Her lamb, as she called him, was ci 
young monkey, vigorous, active, restless, 
and, unfortunately, as strong on his pins &s 
most boys of six. It took two women tc 
look after him, and smart ones too, so swift- 
ly did he dash off into some mischief oi 
Other. At last Mrs. Meyrick simplified mat- 
ters in some degree bv locking the large 
gate, and even the small wicket, and order- 
ing all the farm people and milkmaids to 
keep EUi eye on him, and brin^ him straight 
to her if he should stray, for he seemed to 
hate indoors. Hever was such a boy. 

Nevertheless, such as had not the ca 
him admired the child for liis beauly and 
assurance. He seemed to regard the whole 
human race as one family, of which be 
the rising head. The moment he caught 
sight of a human being he dashed at it and 
into conversation by one unbroken moTO- 

Now cldldren in general are too apt to 
hide their intellectual treasures fixim stran- 
gers by shyness. 

One day this ready converser was stand- 
ing on the steps of the house, when a gentle- 
man came to the wicket gate, and looked 
over into tie garden. 

Young master darted io the gate directly, 
and, getting his foot on the lowest bar and 
his bands on the spokes, gave tongue. 

"Who are you? I'm Mr. Bassett. I 
don't live here; I'm only staying. My 
home is Huncom Hall. I 'm to have it for 
myself when papa dies. I did n't know dat 
till I come here. How old are you ? I 'm 
half-past four — " 

A loud scream, a swift rustle, and Mr. 
Bassett was clutched up by Mrs. Meyrick, 
who snatched him away with a wild glance 
of terror and defiance, and bore him swiftly 
into the house with words ringing in her 
ears that cost Mr. Bassett dear, he being 
the only person she could punish. She sat 



down on abencb, flung young master across 
her knee in a minute, and bestowed such a 
smacking on him as far transcended bis 
wildest dreams of the weight, power, and 
pertinacity of the human arm. 

The words Eichard Bassett had thot her 
flying with were these ; — 

" Too late I I 've seen the paksok's 



Eiehaid Bassett mounted bis horse and 
rode over to Wheeler, for he could no longer 
wheedle the man of law over to Highmore, 
and I will say briefly why. 

1st. About three years ago, an old kdy, 
one of his few clients, left him three thou- 
sand pounds, just reward of a very httle 
law and a vast deal of gossip. 

2d. The head solicitor of the place got 
old and wanted a partner. Wheeler bought 
himself in, and thenceforth took his share 
of a good business, and by his enei^y en- 
larged it, though he never could found one 
for himself. 

3d. He married a wife. 

4th. She was a pretty woman, and blessed 
with jealousy of a just and impartial nature; 
she was equally jealous of women, men, 
books, business, anything that took her hus- 
band from her. 

at Highmore ; no 



old client, and welcomed him; but the venue 
was changed, so to speak. 

Eichard Bassett was kept waiting in the 
outer office; hut when he did get in he 
easily prevailed on Wheeler to send the 
next client or two to his partner, and give 
him a full hewing. 

Then he opened his business. " Well," 
said he, " I 've seen him at last I " 

" Seen him? seen whom ? " 

" The boy they have set up to rob my 
boy of the estate. I've seen him, Wheeler, 
seen him close; and hk's as black as 

MT HAT." 



CHAPTER THE TWEKTY-EIGHTS. 

Wheeler, instead of bdug thunder-strict- 

n, said quietly, " O, is he ? Well ? " 

" Sir Charles ia lighter than 1 am : Lady 

Bassett has a skin like satin, and red hair. 

Red ! say auburn gilt. I never saw such 

lovely hair. 

Well," said Eichard, impatiently, " then 
the boy has eyes like sloes, and a brown 
skin, liJce an Italian, and black hair almost ; 
it will he quite." 

Well, said Wheeler, " it is not so very 
a dark child to be bom of 
fair parents, or vice versa, 1 once saw an 
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urchin that was like ncitier father nor moth- 
er, bnt tiie image of his father's grandfa- 
ther, that died eiglity yeare before lie was 
born. They used io hold him up to the por- 

Said Bassett, " Will you admit that it is 
uncommon ? " 

" Not so uncommon as for a high-bred 
lady, living in the country, and adored by 
her husband, to trifle with her marriage tow, 
for that is what you are driving at." 

" Then we have to decide between two 
jmprobabilitiea ; will you grant me that, Mr. 
Wheeler?" 

"YCB." 

" Thou suppose I can prove fact upon 
fact, and coincidence upon toineidence, all 
tending one way 1 Are you so prejudiced, 
that nothing will convince you ? 

" No. But it will take a great deal : that 
lady's fece is fu!i of purity, and she fought 
us like one who loved her husband." 

" Fronti nulla Jides ; and as for her Eo;ht- 
ing, her infidelity was the weapon she defeat- 
ed US with. — Will you hear mo 1 " 

" Yes, yes j hut pray stick to facts, and 
not conjectures." 

" Then doo't interrupt me with childish 
arguments ; 

" Fact 1. — Both reputed parents fair ; the 
boy as black as the ace of spades. 

" Fact 2. — A handsome youn^ fellow 
was always buzzing around her ladyship, 
and he was a parson, and ladies are remark- 
ably fond of parsons. 

" Pact 3. — This parson was of Italian 
breed, dark, like the hoy. 

"Faeti. — This dart young man left 
Huntetcombe one week, and my lady left it 
the nest, and they were both in the city of 
Bath at one time. 

"Fact 5. — The Lady went from Bath to 
London. The dark young man went from 
Bath to London." 

" None of this is new to me," said Wheel- 
er, quietly. 

" No ; but it is the rule, in estimating co- 
incidences, that each fresh one multiplies 
the value of the others. Now the boy look- 
ing so Italian is a new coiaddeuce, and so 



is what I am going to toll you, — at last 1 
have found the medical man who attended 
Lady Bassett in London." 

"Ahl" 

"Yes, sir; and 1 have learned Fad G, — 
Her ladyship rented a house, but hired no 
servants, and eng^ed no nurfe. She had 
no attendant hut a lady's-maid, no servant 
but a sort of charwoman. 

" Fact 7. — She dismissed this doctor un- 
usually soon, and gave him a very large fee. 

" Fact 8. — She concealed her address 
from her husband." 

" Oh 1 can you prove that ? " 

" Certainly. Sir Charles came np to 
town, and had to hunt for her, came to this 
very medical man, and asked for the address 
his wife had not eiven him ; but lo I when he 
got there the bird was flown. 

" Fact 9. — Followino; the same system of 
concealment, my lady levanted from Lon- 
don within ten days of her confinement 

" Now put all tbeKe coincidences togeth- 
er. Don't you see that she had a lover, and 
that he was about her in London and other 
places? StopI FocdO.— Thosetwowere 
married for years, hut had no child but tliis 
equivocal one ; and now four years and a 
half have passed, during all which time they 
have had cone, and the young parson has 
been abroad during that period. 

Wheeler was staggered and perplexedly 
this artful array of coincidences. 

" Now advise me," said Bassett. 

"It is not so easy. Of course if Sir 
Chsttles was to die, yon could claim the es- 
tate, and give them a great deal of pain and 
annoyance ; but the burden of proof would 
always rest on you. My advice is not to 
breath a syllable of this : bnt get a good de- 
tective, andpush your inquiries a little far- 
ther, among house agents, and the women 
they put into houses ; find, that charwoman, 
and see if yon can pick up anything more." 

"Do you know such a thing as an able 
detective ? " 

" I know one that will wort, if I instruct 



" Instruct h 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

JjADT Bassett, aahcr time of trial drew 
near, became despondent. 

She spoke of the future, and tried to 
pierce it ; and in all these Httle loTin^ spec- 
ulations and anxittiea, there was no longer 
any mention of herself. 

Thia meant that &he feared her husband 
was about to lose her. I put the fear 
n the e J f rm t took in that gentle 

P Biw ed with th dread, so natural to 
1 Biti at n ho t her house in order, 
nd 1 tt h 1 ttle ie aoies of clothes, and 
) 1 w tho t tl help of a lawyer ; for 
S Charle he knew would respeet her 
lightest wiah. 

To him she left her all, except these tri- 
fles, and, above all, — a manuscript hook. 
It was the history of her wedded me. Hot 
the bare outward history ; but such a record 
of a sensitive woman's heart, as no male 
writer's pen can approach. 

It was the nature of her face and her 
tonmie to conceal ; but here, on this paper, 
she^d bare her heart ; here her very sub- 
tlety operated, not to hide, but to dissect 
herself and her motives. 

But, O, what it cost her to pen this faith- 
ful record of her love, her trials, her doubts, 
her perplexities, her asonies, her tempta^ 
tions, and her crime. Often she laid. down 
thepen, andhidherfaeeiaberhands. Oflcn 
the scalding tears ran down that scarlet face. 
Often shewrithedather desk, and wrote on, 
sighing and moaning. Yet she persevered 
to the end. It was the grave that gave her 
the power. " When he reads this," she SMd, 
" I shall be in my tomb. Men make ex- 
cuses for the dead. My Cbarles will forgive 
me when I am gone. He will kuow I loved 
him to desperation." 

It took ner many days to write ; it was 
, quite a thick quarto ; so much may a wo- 
man feet ia a year or two ; and, need 1 say 
that, to the reader of diat volume, the mys- 
tery of her conduct was all made clear aa 
daylight ; clearer far, as regards tiie revela- 
tion of mind and feeling, than I, dealer in 
broad facts, shall ever make it, for want of 
a woman's mental microscope, and delicate 

And, when this record was finished, she 



wrapped it in paper, and sealed it with 
many seals, and wrote on it, — 



And she took other means that even the 
superscription should never be seen of any 
other eye but his. It was some little com- 
fort to her, when tlie book was written. 

She never prayed to live. But she used 
to pray, fervently, piteously, that her child 
—ightiivc, and be a comfort and joy to bis 



father. 



1 he 

to the evidence 
Basaett had collected. 

At last, however, thia woman, under the 
influence of a promised reward, discovered 
a person who was likely to know more 
about the matter; viz.; the woman who 
was in the house with Lady Baasett at the 

But this woman -scented gold directly; 
so she hold mysterious Language ; decUned 
to say a word to the officer ; but intimated 
that she knew a great deal, and that the 
matter was in tmth well worth looking into, 
and she could tell some strange tales, if it 
was worth her while. 

This information waa sent to Baaaett ; he 
replied that the woman only wanted money 
for her intelliMnce, and he did not blame 
her ; he would see her next time he went to 
town, and felt sure she would complete his 
ch^n of evidence. This put Richard Bas- 
sett into estrava|ant spirits. He danee'l 
his little boy on hia knee, and said, "I'll 
run this litUe horse against the parson's 
brat ; five to one, and no takers." 

Indeed, his exultation was so loud and 
extravagant, that it jarred oh gentle Mrs. 
Bassett. Aa for Jessie, the Scotch servant, 
she shook her head, and said the master 
■was fey. 

In the morning he started for London, 
still so exuberant and excited that the 
Scotch woman implored her mistress not to 
let him go ; there would be an accident on 
the railway, or something. But Mrs. Basrett 
knew her husband too well to interfere wilL 
hia journeys. 
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Before he drove off he demanded his little 

"Hemust kisB me," saidhe, "for I'm go- 
ing to work for him. D' ye hear that, Jane ? 
This day makes him heir of Huntercombe 
and Eassett." 

The nurse brought word that Master 
Bassett was not very well this morning. 

" Let lis look at him," said Bassett. 

He got out of hi3 gig, and went to the nur- 
sery. He found his little hoy had a dry- 
cough, with a little flushing. 

"It is EOt much," sidd he ; " but I 'II Bend 
the doctor over from the town." 

He did so, and himself proceeded up to 
London. 



dose of ipecacuhaua. This relieved the 
child for the lime ; but about four in the 
aftcruoon he was distressed again, and be- 
gan to cough with a peculiar c;rafiiig sound. 

■Then there was a cry of dismay : " The 
croup 1 " The doctor was gone for, and a 
letter posted to Richard Bassett, ui^ing him 
to come back directly. 

The doctor tried cTeiything, even 
cury, but could not check the fatal discharge : 
it stiffened into a still more fatal memhraae. 

When Bassett returned next afternoon in 
great alarm, he found the poor child thrust- 
ing its fingers into its mouth, in a Tain at- 
tempt to free the deadly obstrucUon. 

A warm bath and strong emetics were now 
administered, and great relief obtained. The 
patient even ate and drank, and asked leave 
to get up and play with a new toy he had. 
But, asoften happens in ihis disorder, a severe 
relapse soon came, with a spasm of the glottis 
BO violent and prolonged mat the patient at 
last resigned the struggle. Then pain 
ceased forever : the heavenly smile came 
the breath went; and nothing was ieti ii 
the little white bed hut a fair piece of tinted 
clay, that must return to the dnst, and carry 
thither all the pride, the hopes, the boagfs 
of the stricken father, who had schemed, 
and planned, and counted without Him, in 
whose hands are the issues of life and 

As'for the child himself, his lot -n 
happy one, if we could but seo what the 
world is really worth. He was always 
bright child, that never cried, nor coi 
plained : his first trouble was his last ; 01 
day's pain, then bliss eternal : he never got 
poisoned by his father's spirit of bate, but 
loved and was beloved during his little life- 
time ; and, dying, he passed from his Noah's 
ark to an inheritance a thousand times 
richer than Huntercombe, Bassett, and all 
his couMn's lands. 

The little grave was du^, the bell tolled, 
and a man bowed double with ^rief saw his 
child and his ambition laid in the dust. 



Lady Bassett heard the bell tolled, and 
;poke but two words : "Poor woman I" 

She might well say so. Mrs. Bassett was 
n the same condition as herseltj yet this 
heavy blow must fall on her. 

As for Eichajd Bassett, he sat at borne, 
bowed down and stupid with grief. 

Wheeler came one day to console him ; 

it, at the eight o him, refrained from idto 
words. Ho sat down by him for an hour, 

silence. Thenhegot up and said" Good 
by." 

" Thank you, old friend, for not insulting 

B," said Bassett, in a broken voice. 

Wheeler took his hand, and turned away 
his head, and so went away, with a tear in 
his eye. 

A fortnight after this he came again, and 
found Bassett in the same attitude, but not 
in the same leaden stupor. On the contra- 
ry, he was in a state of tremor, he had lost 
under the late blow the sanguine mind that 
used to carry him through everytJiing. 

The doctor was up stairs, and hia wife's 
fate trembled in the balance. 

" Stay by me," «aid he, " for all my nerve 
is gone. I'm afraid I shall lose her ; for I 
have just begun to value her; and that is 
how Uod deids with his creatures, the mer- 
ciful God, as they call him." 

Wheeler thought it rather hard God Al- 
mighty should be blamed, because Dick Bas- 
sett had taken eight years to find out his 
wife's merits ; but he forbore to say so. Ha 
said kindly he would stay. 

Now while they sat iu trying suspense 
the church-bells struck up a merry peal. 

Bassett started violently, and his eyes 

" Tliat 'b the other ! " said he ; for he had 
heard about Lady Bassett by this time. 

Then he turned pale. '■ They ring for 
liiro : then they are sure to toll for me.' 

This foreboding was natural enough in a 
man so blinded by egotism as (o fancy that 
all creaiion, and the Creator h!mself,mn3t 
take a side in Bassett v. Bassett. 

Nevertheless events did not justify that 
foreboding. The bells had scarcely dona 
ringing for the happy event at Hunter- 
combe, when joyful teet were heard running 
on the stMrs ; joyful voices clashed together 
in the passage, and in came a fem^ ser- 
vant with joyful tidings. Mrs. Bassett was 
safe, and the child in the world. " Th« 
loveliest little girl you ever saw I " 

" A girl I " cried Eichavd Bassett, with 
contomptuous amazement. Even his mel- 
ancholy forebodings had not gone that 
length. " And what have they got at Hun- 
tercombe ? " 

" O, it is a boy, sir, there," 

"Of course." 

Tlie ringers heard, and sent one of their 
number to ask him if they should rinjc. 1 
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" Wliatfor?"askeiiBaasett,w!lltanftatj- 
rfitterinn 670 ; and theu with a sudden fury, 
he seizea a large pieue of wood from the 
basket to fling at his insulter. " I '11 teach 
joii to come and mock me." 

The ringer vaniebed ducking. 



basket, and sat down gloomily, saying, 
" Then how dare he come and talk about 
rilling beils for a girl. To think that I 
should have all this fright, and my wife all 
this trouble — for a gin I " 

It was no time to talk of business then ; 
but about a fortnight afterwards, Wheeler 
said, " I took the deWctive off, to save you 
expense." 

" Quite right," said Bassett, wearily. 



" I gave yon the woman's address ; so the 
matter is in yom hands now, 1 consider," 

"Yes," said Bassett, wearily. "Move 
no farther in it." 

" Certainly not ; and, irankly, I should be 
giad to see you abandon it." 

" f have abandoned it. Why should I 
stir the mud now ? I and mine are thrown 
out foi'ever ; the only question is, shall a bod 
of Sir Charles, or the parson's son, inherit ? 
I 'm for the wrongful heir. Ay," he cried, 
starting up, aad beating the air with his fists 
in suddenfury, "since the right Baasetts are 
never to have it, let the wrong Bassetts be 
thrown out, at all events ; I'm on my back, 
but Sir Charles is no better off; a bastard 
will succeed him, thanks to that cursed wo- 
man who defeated m 
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This turn took Wheeler by surprise. It 
also save him real pain. "Bassett," said 
he, "I pity you. What sort of a life has 
yours been for the last eight years 'I Yet, 
when there 's no fnel left for war and ha- 
tred, you blow the embers. You are incur- 
able." 

" I am/' said Richard. " I '11 hale those 
two widi my last breath, and curse them in 
my last prayer." 



CHAPTEE THE THIRTIETH. 

Lady Bassett's forebodings, like most 
of ourinsightsinto the &ture,were confuted 
by the event 

She beoime the happy mother of a flasen- 
haired bo) She inoiated on nursing him 
htr elf and the experienced persons who 



Charles a petk not very severe, but sud- 
den tnd remarkable as the only one on 
record 

He was eontempHtmg her and her nurs- 
Iincr with the le pcHt affection, and hap- 
pen d to saj , My own Bella, what delight 
it gives me to see you 1 " 

"Tes," said she, "we will have only one 
mother this time, will we, my darling ? and 
it shall bo Me." Then suddenly, tummg 
her head like a snake, " O, I saw the looM 
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s die fiimous peck; administered 
in return for a look that he had bestowed 
on Mary Gosport, not more than five years 
ago. 

Sir Charles would, doubtlesi, ave bled 
to death on the spot, but either he had nev- 
er been aware how he looked, or time and 
busmess had obliterated the impression, 
for he was unaffectedly puzzled, and said, 
" What woman do you mean, dear ? " 

"No matter, darhng," said Lady Bas- 
sett, who had already repented her dire 
severity : " aU I say is, that a. nurse is a 
rival I could not endure now; and, another 
thing, I do believe those wet nurses give 
their disposition to the child : it is dreadful 
to think of." 

" Well, if so. Baby is safe. He will be 
the most amiable boy in England." 

" He shall be more amiable than I am, — 
scolding my husband of husbands " ; and 
she leaned towards him, Baby and aU, for 
a kiss from his lips. 

We say at school " Seniores priores," " let 
favor go by seniority," but, where babies 
adorn the scene, it is "juniores priores," 
with that sex to which the very young are 
confided. 

To this rule, as miglit be expeoted. Lady 
Bassett furnished no e;cceptiou; she yraa 



absorbed in Baby, and trusted Mr. Bassett 
a good deal to his attendant, who bore an 
excellent character for care and attention. 

Now Mr. Bassett was strong on his pins 
and in his will, and his nurse-maid, after 
all, was young ; so he used to take his 
walks, nearly every day, Ut Mrs. Mey- 
rick's : she petted mm enough, and spoiled 
him in every way, while the nurse-maid was 
flirting with her farm-servants out of sight. 

Sir Charles Bassett was devoted to the 
boy, and used always to have him to his 
study in the morning, and to the drawings 
room after dinner, when the party was 
small, and Ihat happened much ofl^ner 
now tlian heretofore; hut at other hours 
he did not look after him, being a business 
man, and considering him at that age to ba 
under his mother's care. 

One day the only guest was Mr. Eollb ; 
he was stajing in the house for three days, 
upon a condition suggested by himself, viz. : 
that he might enjoy his friends' society in 
peace and comfort, and not be set to roll 
the stone of conversation up some young 
lady's back, and obtain monosyllables in 
reply, fwntly lisped amidst a clatter of 
fourteen knives and forks. As he would 
not leave hia wriling-table on any milder 
terms, they took him on these. 

After dinner in came Mr. Bassett, erect, 
and a proud nurse with little Compton, just 
able to hold his nurse's gown and toddle. 

Rolfe did not care for small children ; he 
just glanced at the angelic fair-haired in- 
fant, but his admuring gaze rested on tba 
elder boy. 

" Why, what is here, ^- an Oriental 
Prince?" 

The boy ran to him directly. " Who are 
you ? " 

"Eolfe the writer. Who are you, — the 
Gypsy King 7 " 

" No ; but I am very fond of gypsies. 
I'm Afis'er Bassett ; and when papa dies I 
shall be Sir Charles Bassett." 

Sir Charles laughed at this with paternal 
fatuity, especially as the boy's name hap- 
pened to be Reginald Francis, after his 
grandfather. 

Rolfe smiled satirically, for these litlJe 
speeches from children did much to recon- 
cile him to his lot. 

"Meantime," said he, "let us feed off 
him ; for it may be forty years betbre we 
can dance over his grave. First let us see 
what is the unwhdesomeat thing on the 
table." 

He rose, and, to the infinite delight of 
Mr. Bassett, and even of Master Compton, 
who pointed and crowed from his mouier's 
lap, he got up on his chair, and put on a 
pair of spectacles to look. 

"Eureka I" said he; "behold that dish 
by Lady Bassett; those ai 
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fetcli them here, and let na go in for a fit of 
the gout at once." 

" Gout I what 's that ? " inijuired. Mr. Bas- 

" Don't ask me." 

" Tou don't know." 

" Hot know 1 What, did n't I tell you 1 
was Eolfe the writer. Writers know every- 
tliino. That is what makes them so modest." 

T(&. BaBsett was now unnaturally silent 
for five minutes, munching chestnuts; this 
enabled hia o;neat9 to converse ; but, as soon 
as he had cleared his plate, he cut right 
across the conyersation, with that savage 
contempt for all topics but his own, which 
characterizes gentlemen of his age, and says 
he to Rolfe, '■ You know everything ? then, 
what 'a a paJ-son's hrat ? " 

" Weil, that 's the one thin^ I don't know," 
said Eolfe ; " but a brat I tie to be a boy 
who interrupts ladies and gentlemen with 
nonsense, when they are talking sense." 

"I am very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Rolfe," said Lady Baasett. " That remark 
was very much needed." 

Then she called Ee^nald to her, and lec- 
tured him, sotlo voce, to the same tune. 

" You old bachelors are rather hard," said 
Sir Charles, not very well pleased. 

" We are obliged to be ; yon parents are 
BO soft. After all, it is no wonder ; what a 
superb boy it ia 1 — Ah, here is nurse. I 'm 
so sorry. Now we shall be cabined, cribbed, 
confined to rational conversation, and I sliali 
not be expected to — (good night, little 
flaxen au^l ; good-by, handsome and lo- 
quacious demon ; kiss and be friends) — ex- 
pected to know, all in a minute, what is a 
parson's brat. By the by, talking of par- 
sons, what has become of Angelo 'I " 

" He has been away a good many years. 
Consumption, I hear." 

" He was a fine-built fellow, too ; was he 
not. Lady Bassett ? " 

" I don't know ; but he was beautifully 
strong. I think I aee him now, carrying 
dear Charles in his arms all down the gar- 

" Ah, yon see he was raised in a univer- 
Mty that does not do things by halves, but 
trains both body and mind, as they did at 
Athens ; for the union of study and athletic 
sports is spoken of as a novelty, hut it is 
only a return to antiquity." 

Here letters were brought by the second 
post. Sir Charles glanced at his, and sent 
them to his study. Lady Bassett had but 
one. She Kaid " May I ? " to both gentle- 
men, and then opened it. 

" How strange I " said she. " It is from 
Mr. Angelo ; just a hue to say he is coming 
home quite cured," 

She oegan this composedly, but blushed 
afterwards, — blushed quite red. 

" Mai) 1 1 " said she, and tossed it deli- 



Some remarks were then made about the 



Next day Lady Bassett, with instinctive 
curiosity, asked Master Reginald how he 
came to put such a question as that to Mr. 
Rolfe. 

" Because I wanted to know." 

" But what put such words into your 
head ? I never heard a gentleman say such 
words : and you must never say them again, 
Reginald." 

" Tell me what it means, and I won't," 
said he. 

" O," said Lady Bassett, " since you bai> 
gain with me, sir, I must bargain with you. 
Tell me first where you ever heard such 
words." 

" When I was staying at nurse's. Ah, 
thatwaa jolly." 
like thi 



"Youl 
" Yes." 



:e that better than being here? " 



I am sorry for that. Well, dear, did 
nurse say that ? Surely not ? " 

"Ono;it was theman," 

"What man?" 

" Why, the man that came to the Mte one 
morning, and talked to me, and 1 t^ked to 
him, and that nasty nurse ran out, and 
caught us, and carried me in, and gave ma 
BUGh a hiding, and all for nothing." 

" A hiding i What words the poor child 
picks up I But I don't understand why 
nurse should beat ym.'' 

" For speaking to the man. She said he 
was a bad man, and she wonld kill me if 
ever I spoke to him again." 

" 0, it was a bad man, and said bad 
words, — to somebody he was quarrelling 
with?" 

" No, he said them to nurse because she 
took me away." 

"What did he say, R«^nald?" asked 
Lady Bassett, becoming very grave and 
thoushtful all at once. 

" He said ' That 's too late : I 've seen the 
parson's brat. ' " 

" Oh 1 " 

" And I 've asked nurse again and again 
what it meant, but she won't tell me. She 
only says the man is a !iar, and I am not to 
say it ag^n : and so T never did say it again 
■ — for a long time; but, last night, triien 
Rolfe the writer said he knew everything, 
it struck my head — what is the matter, 

" Nothing ; nothing." 

" You look so white. Are you ill, mam- 
ma? " and he went to put his arms round 
her, which was a mighty rare thing with him. 

She trembled a good deal, and did not 
cither embrace him or repel him. She only 
trembled. 
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After some time she recovered herself 
enourfi to say, in a voice, and -with a, man- 
ner, diat impressed itself, at once, on tbia 
sharp boy ; " Reginald, your nurse was quite 
right. Understaucl thia ; the man was your 
enemy — and mine ; the words he said, you 
must not say ag^n. It would be like tak- 
ing up dirt and flinging some on your own 
face, and some on mine." 

"I won't do that," said the boy, firmly. 
" Are you atraid of the man, that you look 
BO white?" 

"A man with a woman's tongue — who 
can help fearing ? " 

" Don't you be afraid ; as soon as I 'm big 
enough, I '11 kill him." 

Lady Bassett looked with surprise at the 
c^ild, he uttered this resolve with such a 
iteady resolution. 

She drew him to her, and kissed him on 
the forehead. 

" No, Reginald," said she ; " we must not 
shed blood; it ia as wicked to kill our ene- 
mies as to kill any one else. But never 
speak to him, never even listen to him; if 
he tries to speak toyou,run away from him, 
and don't let him. — he is our enemy." 

That same day she went to Mrs. Mey- 
riek, to examine her. But she found the 
boy had told her all there was to tell. 

Mrs. Meyrictt, whose affection for her 
was not diminished, was downright vexed. 
" Dear me I " said she ; " I did think I had 
kept that from vexing of you. To think of 
the dear child hiding it for nigh two years, 
and then to blurt it out like that I Nobody 
heard him, I hope 1 " 

"Others heard; but — " 

" Did n't heed ; the Lord be praised for 

" Mary," said Lady Bassett, solemnly, " I 
am not equal to another battle with Mr. 
Richard Bassett ; and such a battle! Bet- 
ter tell all, and die." 

" Don't think of it," said Mary. " You 're 
safe from Kichard Bassett now. Times are 
changed since he came spying to my gate. 
His own boy is gone. You have got two. 
He 'II lie still, if you do. But, if you tell 

four tale, he must bear on 't, and he 'II tell 
is. For God's sake, my lady, keep close. 
It is the curse of women that they can't 
just hold their tongues, and see how things 
turn. And is this a time to spill good 
liquor ? Look at Sir Charles 1 whj-, he is. 
another man ; he have "ot flesh on his bones 
now, and color into his cheeks, and 't was 

Eu and I made a man of him. It is my be- 
f you 'd never have had this other little 
angel, but for us having sense and courage 
to see what must be done. Knock down 
onr own work, and send him wild again, 
and give that Richard Bassett a handle ? 
You 11 never be so mad," 
Lady Bassett replied. The other an- 



swered ; and so powerfully, that Lady Bas- 
sett yielded, and went home sick at heart, 
but helpless, and in a sea of doubt. 

Mr. Angelo did not call. Sir Charles 
asked Lady Bassett if he had called on her. 

She said, " No." 

" That is odd," said Sir Charles. " Pei^ 
haps he thinks we ouoht to welcome him 
home. Write and ask nini to dinner. 

" Yes, dear. Or you can write." 

" Very well, I will. No, I will call." 

Sir Charles called, and welcomed him 
home and asked him to dinner. Angelo re- 
ceived him rather stiffly at first ; hut accept- 
ed his invitation. 

He came, looking a good deal older and 
gravef, but almost as handsome as ever ; 
only somewhat changed in mind. He had 
become a zealous clergyman ; and his soul 
appeared to be in his work. He was distant 
and very respectfid to Lady Bassett ; I 
mioht say obsequious. Seemed almost afiaid 
of her, at first. 

That wore off in a few months ; but ha 
was never quitfl so much at his ease with 
her as he had been before he left some years 

And so did time roll on. 

Every morning, and every night. Lady 
Bassett used to look wistfully at Sir Charles 
and say, " Are you happy, dear ? Are you 
sure you are ha ppy ? " 

And he used always to say, and with 
truth, that he was the happiest man in Eng- 
land, thanks to her. 

Then she used to relax the wild and wist- 
ful look with which she asked the question, 
and give a sort of aigh, half content, half 

In due course another fine boy came, and 
filled the Koyal office of Baby, in his turn. 

But my story does not follow him. 

Reginald was over ten years old, and 
Compton nearly six. They were as difTcr- 
ent in character as complexion, both re- 
markable boys. 

Reginald, Sir Charles's favorite, was a 
wonderful boy for riding, running, talking ; 
and had an amazing genius for melody ; he 
whistled to the admiration of the village, 
and latterly he practised the fiddle in woods 
and under hedges, being aided and abetted 
therein by a gypsy boy whom he loved, and 
who, indeed, provided the instrument. 

He rode with Sir Charles, and rather 
liked him ; his brother he never noticed, 
except to tease him. Lady Bassett he ad- 
mired, and almost loved her while she was 
in the act of playing him undeniable melo- 
dies. But he liked his nurse Meyriek better 
oB the whole ; she flattered hira more, and 
was more uniformly subservient. 

With these two exceptions he despised 
the whole race of women, and affected male 
society only, especially of grooms, stable- 
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boys, and gypsies ; these lasA -weloomed him 
to their tents, and almost prostrated them' 
selves before him, bo dazzled were they by 
his beanty and hia color. It is believed 
they snspected him of having gjTiey 1 
in bis veins. They let him into their tents, 
and pvRn into some of their secrets, and he 
a (hey should have it all their 
]0n as he was Sir Reginald 



He hated in-doors; when fixed, by com- 
mand, to a book, would beg hard to be al- 
lowed to ta.Ite it into the sun ; and at night 
would open bis window and poke his black 
head out to wash in the moonshine, a" ' " 

He despised ladies and gentlemen, said 
they were all affected fools, and gave imi'-- 
tions of all his ikther's guests, to prove 
and so keen was this child of nature's eye 
for affectation that, very often, bis di" 
proving parents were obliged to confess 
imp had seen with his iresh eye defects 
torn had made them overlook, or the solid 
good qualities that lay beneath had o^ 
balanced. 

How all this may appear amusina and w,,- 
centric, and so on, to strangers ; bat after 
the first hundred laughs or so with which 
paternal indulgence dismisses the faults of 
childhood. Sir Charles became very grave. 

The boy was bis darling, and his pride. 
He was ambitious for him. He earnestly 
desired to solve for him a problem, which is 
as impossible as squaring the circle, viz. r 
how to transmit our experience to our chil- 
dren. The years and the health he bad 
wasted before he knew Beila Bruce, those 
be resolved his snccessor should not waste. 
He looked higher for this beautiful boy than 
for himself. He had fully resolved to l>e 
member for the county one day ; but he 
did not care about it for himself; it was 
only to pave the way for his successor ; 
that Sir Reginald, after a long career 
in the Commons, might find his way into 
the House of Peers, and so obtain dignity, 
in exchange for antiqmty ; for, to tell the 
truth, the ancestors of four fifths of the 
British House of Peers had been hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, at a time 
when these Bassetts had already been gen- 
tlemen of distinction for centuries. 

All this )ove, and this vicarious ambition, 
were now mortified daiiy. Some fethers 
could do wonders for a brilliant boy, and 
\rith him ; they expect him, and a dull boy 
appears ; that is a oitter pill ; but this was 
worse ; Reginald was a sharp boy ; he could 
doanything ; fasten him to a book iortwen- 
ty minutes, he would learn as much as most 
boys In an hour; but there was no keepin" 
him to it, unless yon strapped him or nailed 
him; for he had the will of a mule, and the 



suppleness of an eel to carry out his wilL 
And then his tastes — low, as bis features 
were refined ; he was a sort of moral dung- 
fork ; picked up all the slang of the stable, 
and scattered it in the dining-room, and 
drawing-room ; and, once or twice, he stole 
out of his comfortable room at night, and 
slept in a gypsy's tent, with his arm round 
a gyi^y boy, nnstdlied, flwm his eradle, by 

At last Sir Charles could no longer reply 
to his wife at night, as he had done for this 
ten years past: he was obliged to confess 
that there was one cloud upon ms happiness. 
" Dear Reginald grieves me, and makes me 
dread the future ; for, if the child is father 
to the man, there is a bitter disappointment 
in store for us. He is like no other boy ; 
he is like no human creature I ever saw; 
at his age, and long atter, I was a foot; 
I was a fool till I knew you; but surely I 
was a gentleman. 1 cannot see myself 
again — in my first-born." 



CHAPTER THE THIETY-FIRST. 

LADY BASSETT waa paralyzed for a 
minute or two by this speecli. At last 
she replied by asking a question, — rather a 
'ous one. " Who nursed you, Charles V " 
What, when 1 was a baby ? How can 1 
tell ? Yes, by the by, it was my mother 
nursed me — so I was told." 

And your mother was a Le Compton. 
This poor boy was nursed by a servant. O, 
she has some good qualities, and certainly 
devoted to ns, — to lliis day her face bright- 
3 at sight of me, — bnt she is essentially 
bar; and do you remember, Charles, I 
shed to wean Mm early ; but 1 was over- 
ruled, and the jvoor cliild drew his nature 
from that woman for nearly eighteen 
iths ; it is a thing unheard of nowa- 

'' Well, but surely it is from our parents 
draw our nature." 

: No ; I think it is from our nurses. If 
Compton or Alec ever turn out like Regi- 
nald, blame nobody but their nurse, and 
that is Me." 

Sir Charles smiled faintly at this piece of 
feminine logic, and asked her what he should 
do. 

She said she was quito unable to advise. 
Mr. Rolfe was coming to see them soon, per- 
haps he might be able to sn^ffest something. 

Sir Charles said he would consult him ; 
but he was clear on one thing, the boy must 
snt from Huntercombe, and so sepa- 
rated from all his present, acquaintances. 

Mr- Rolfe came and the distressed father 
opened his heart|to him iii^S|Jii5(^5on54_6ice 
respecting Reginald ' O 
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Rolfe listened aniJ sympathized, and knit 
hia brow, and asked time to consider what 
lie had heard, and also to study the boy for 
himself. 

He angled for him next day acoordingly. 
A little table was taken out on the lawn, and 
presently Mr. Rolfe issued forth in a uni- 
form suit of dark blue flannel and a som- 
brero hat, and set to work writing a novel 
In the Bun. 

Reginald in due course descried this fig- 
ure, and it smacked so of that Bohemia K) \ 
■which his own soul belonogd, that he was 
attracted thereby, but made lus approaches 
stealthily like a little cat. 

Presently a fiddle went off behind a tree, 
to close that the novelist leaped out of his 
seat with an eldrich screech; &r he had long 
ago forgotten all about Mr. Reginald, and, 
whea he got heated in this kina of compo- 
sition, any sudden sound seemed to his 
tense nerves and boiling brdn about ten 
times as loud as it really was. 

Having relieved himself with a yell, be 
sat down "with the mien of a martyr expect- 
ing tortares ; but he was moat aareeably 
disappointed; the little monster played an 
English melody, and played it in tune. 
This done, he whistled a quick tune and 
played a slow second to it in perfect har- 
mony i this done, he whistled the second 
part and played the quick treble ; a very 
simple feat, but still mgcnious for a boy, 
ana new to his hearer. 

" Bravo 1 bravo I " cried Rolfe with all 
his heart. 

Mr. Reginald emerged, radiant with van- 
ity. " You are like me, Mr. Writer," said 
he; "you don't like to be cooped up in- 

" I wish I could play the fiddle like you, 
my fine fellow." 

" Ah, you can't do that all in a minute ; 
see the time I have been at it." 

"Ah, to be sure, I forgot your anti- 
quity," 

" And it is n't the time only ; it 'a ^ving 
your mind to it, old chap." 

" What, you don't give your mind to 
your books then, as you do to your fiddle, 
youn<l gentleman ? " 

■' Bot such a flat. Why, lookee here, 
Governor, if you go and give your mind to 
a thing you don't like, it 's always time wast- 
ed, because some other chap, that does like 
it, will beat you, and .vhat 's the use working, 
for to be beat ? " 

" ' For,' is redundant," objected Kolfe. 

" But if you stick hard to the thinp you 
like, you do 'em downright well. But old 
people are such fools, they always drive you 
the wrong way. They make the gals play 
musie six hours day, and you might as well 
set the hen bullfinches to pipe. Look at the 
gals as come here, how they rattle up and 



down the piano, and can't make it sins 
morsel. Why they couldn't rattle like tEi 
if tbey 'd music in their skins, d-— n 'ei 
and they drive me to those stupid books, t 
cause I 'm ail for music and moonshine. C: 



" Well, then, I can do plenty of things well, 
besides fiddling; I can set a wire with any 
poacherin the parish. I have caught plentv 
of our old man's hares in my time ; and it 
takes a workman to set a wire as should be. 
Show me a wire, and I '11 tell you whether 
it was Hudson, or Whitbeck, or Squinting 
Jack, or who it was that set it. I know 
all their work that walksby moonlight here- 
abouts." 

" This is criticism ; a science ; I prefer 
art : play me another tune, my bold Bohe- 

" Ah, I thought I should catch ye with my 
fiddle. You 're not such a muff as the oth- 
ers, old 'un, not by a long chalk. Han^ 
me, if I won't give ye ' Ireland's music,' and 
I've sworn never to waste that on a fool. 

He played the old Irish air so simply and 
tunably, that Rolfe leaned back inhisehair, 
with half-closed eyes, in soft voluptuous ec- 

Iiie youngster watched Mm with his 
coal-black eye. 

" I lUte you," said be, " better than I 
thought I should, a precious sight." 

" Highly flattered." 

" Come with me, and hear my nurse sing 

" What, and leave my novel ? " 

" 0, bother your novel." 

" And so I will. That will be tit for tat ; 
it has bothered me. Lead on, Bohemian 
bold." 

The boy took him, over hedge and ditch 
the short cut to Meyrick's farm ; and caught 
Mrs. Meyriek, and said she must sing " Ire- 
land's music " to Rolfe the writer. 

Mrs. Meyriek apolt^ized for her dress, 
and affected shyness about singing: Mr. 
Reginald stared at first, then let ner know 
that, if she was going to be affected like the 
girls that eame to the Hall, he should hate 
her, as he did them, and this he confirmed 



sang Ireland's melody in a low, rich, sono- 
rous voice; Reginald played a second; the 
harmony was so perfect and strong, that cer- 
tain glass candelabra on the mantel-piece 
rang loudly, and the drops vibrated. Ihen 
he made ner sing the second, and he took 
the treble with his violin ; and he wound up 
by throwing in a third part bimtelf, a sort 
of counter-tenor, his own voice being much 
higher than the woman's. 

The tears stood in Holfe a eyes. « Well," 
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II jouM wenc on ai a. LaagenL, ana 
Kolfe saw him no more. 

He wrote in peace, and walked about be- 
tween the heats. 

Just before dinner-time, the acreams of 
women were heard hard by, and the writer 
hurried to the place, in time to see Mr. Bas- 
sett hanging by the shoulder from the 
branch of a tree, about twenty feet irom the 
ground. 

Rolfe halloed, as he ran, to (he women, 
to fetch blankets to catch Mm, and got un- 
der the tree, determined to try and catch 
him in hig arms, if necessary; but he en- 
couraged tbe boy to hold on. 



the kitchen; maids and 
poureaout with blankets; eight people 
held on^ under Rolfe's direction, and down 
came Mr. Basset!^ in a semicircle, and 
hounded up again off the blanket, like an 
India-rubber ball. 

His quick mind recOTCred courage, the 
moment he touched wool. 

" Crikey 1 that 's jolly," said he, " give 
me another toss or two." 

" no 1 no I " said a good-natured maid. 
" Take an' put him to bed right off, poor dear." 

" Hold your tongue, ye bitch," said young 
hopeful : " if ye don't toss me, I 'II turn ye 
all off, as soon as ever the old un kicks wa 
bucket." 
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Thus menaced, they thought it prudent to 
toss him ; but, at the third toss, he yelled out 
"Ohl ohl ohi I'mallwet: it'sbloodl 

Then they examined, and found his arm 
was severely lacerated by aa old nail that 
had been i&iven into (he tree, and it had 
torn the flesh in his fall ; lie was covered 
with blood, the sight of which quenched his 
manly spirit, and he began to howl. 

" Old linen rag, warm water, and a bottle 
of champagne," 3iouted Eolfe : the servants 

Rolfe dressed and bandaged tbe wound 
for him, and then he felt faint ; the cham- 
pagne soon Bet that ri^ht ; and then he 
wanted to get drunk, alleging, as a reason, 
that he had not been drunk for this two 
months. 

Sir Charles was told of the accident, 
and was disliessed by it, and also by the 

" Eolfe," said he, sorrowfully, " there is a 
ring-dove's nest on that tree : she and hers 
have built there in peace and safety for a 
huudred years, and cooed about the place. 
My unhappy boy was climbing tie tree, to 
take the young, after solemnly promising 
me he never would : that is the bitier tmth. 
What shall I do with the young barbarian?" 

He sighed, and Lady Bassett echoed the 
Bigh. 

Said Eolfe, " Tiie young barbarian, as you 
call him, has disarmed me : he plays the 
fiddle like fi civilized angel." 

" O Mr. Rolfe 1" 

" What, you his mother, and not found 
that out yet? yes, he has a heaven- 
bom genius for music." 

Rolfe then related the musical feats of the 

Sir Charles begged to observe that this 
talent would go & very littie way towards 
fitting bim to succeed hia father and keep 
up the credit of an ancient family. 

" Dear Charles, Mr. Rolfe knows that , 
but it is like him to make the best of things, 
to encourage us. But what do you think 
of him on the whole, Mr. Rolfe? has Sir 
Charles more to hope or to fear ? " 

" Give me another day or two, to study 
him," said Eolfe. 

liat night there was a loud alarm. Mr. 
Bassett was running about the veranda in 
bis night-dress. 

They caught him, and got bim to bed, 
and Boifo said it was fever ; and, with the 
assistance of Sir Charles and a footman, 
laid him between two towels steeped in 
tepid water, then drew blankets tight over 
him, and, in short, packed him. 

"Ahl" said he complacently; "1 say, 
pve me a drink of moonshine, old chap." 

"I'll give you a bucketful," s^d Rolfe; 
then, with tbe servant's help, took his little 



bed, and put it close to the window ; thr 
moonlight streamed in on the boy's face,lu' 
great black eyes glittered in it. He wa.= 
diabolically beauliful. " Kiss me, moon- 
shine," said he, " I like to wash in you." 

Next day he was, apparently, guite well, 
and certainly tipe for fresh mischief. Eolfe 
studied him, and, the evening before he 
went, gave Sir Charles and I^dy Bassett 
his opinion, but not with bis usual alacrity; 
a weight seemed to hang on him, and, more 
than once, his voice trembled, 

" I shall tell you," said he, " what I see — 
what I foresee — and then, with great diffi- 
dence, what I advise. 

I see— what Katuraliefs call, a rever- 
. in race, a boy who resembles in color 
and features neither of his parents, and in- 
deed, bears little resemblance to any of the 
races that have inhabited England since 
history was written. He suggests rather 
some Oriental type." 

Sir Charles turned round inhis chair, with 
a sigh, and said, " We are to have a ro- 
mance it seems." 

Lady Bassett stared with all her eyes, and 
began to change color. 

The theorist continued, with perfect com- 
posure, " I don't undertake to account for it 
with any precision. How can 1 ? PerbapF 
there is Moorish blood in your family, and 
here it has revived ; you look incredulous, 
but there are plenty of examples, ay, ant 
stronger than this : everf^ child that is borr 
resembles some progenitor; how then df 
you account for Juua Pastrana, a yourf 
lady who dined with me last week, ant 
sang me ' Ah perdona,' rather feebly, in the 
evening ? Enst and figure like any otbe' 
lady, hand exquisite, arms neatly turned 
but with long silky hair iiDm the elbow b 
the wrist. Face, uoh 1 forehead made o 
black leather, eyes iul pupil, nose an escrf 
seence, chin pure monkey, face all covers 
with hair; briefly, a type extinct ten thor 
sand years before Adam, yet it could revlv 
at this time of day. Compared with L 
Pastrana, and many much weaker example 
of antiquity revived, that I have seen, you 
Mauritanian son is no great marvel aft* 
all." 

" This is a Utile too far-fetched," said S- . 
Charles, satirically ; " Bella's fatiier was a 
very dark man, and it is a tradition in our 
family that all the Bassetts were as blaek 
as ink til! they married with you Eolfes, 't 
tbe year 1684.'' 

"Ohol" SMdRolfe, "isitso? See ho r 
discussion brings out things." 

"And then," said Lady Bassett, " Charles, 
dear, tell Mr. Kolfe what / think." 

"Ay, do," said Rolfe; "that will be a 
new form of circumlocution." 

Sir Charles complied with a smile. 
"Lady Bassett's theory is, that children 
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derive their nature quite as munli from 
their wet^nuraes as from their parents, and 
she thinks tlie faults we deplore in Rem.- 
Bald are to he traced to his nurse ; hy the 
by, she is a dark woman too." 

" Well," said Kolfe, " there 's a good deal 
of truth in that, as far as regards the dis- 
position. But I nerer heard color so ae- 
coanted for ; yet why not ? It has been 
proved that the very bones of young ani 
mals can be colored pink, by feeding then 
on milk so colored." 

" There 1 " said Lady Basaett. 

"But no nurse could give your son a 
color which is not her own. I have seen 
the woman ; she is only a dark Endish- 
woman. Her arms were embrowned by 
exposure, but her foretead was not brown. 
Mr. IVegioald is quite another thing. The 
skin of bia body, the white of his eye, the 
pupil, all look lUce a reversion to some Ori- 
ental type ; and, mark the coincidence ; he 
has mental pecnliarities that point towards 
tlie East." 

Sir Charles lost patience. " On the 
trary," said he, "he talks, and feels, ^uat 
like an English snob, and makes me miser 

" O, as to that, be has picked up vulga: 
phrases at that farm, and in your stables , 
but he never picked up Ms musical genius 
in stables and farms, far less his poetry." 

*' What poetry ? " 

" What poetry ? Wh^, did not you hear 
him ? Was it not poetical of a wounded, 
fevered boy to be» to be laid by the win- 
dow, and to say ' Let me drink the moon- 
shine'? Take down your Homer, and 
read a thousand lines hap-hazard, and see 
whether you stumble over a thought more 
poetical uian that. But critieiam does not 
exist ; whatever the dead said was good ; 
whatever the living say is little ; as if the 
dead were a race apart, and had never been 
the living, and the living would never be 
the dead. 

Heaven knows where he was running to 
now, but Sir Charles stopped liim, by con- 
ceding that point. " Well, you are right; 
poor 3iild, it was poetical," and the father's 
pride predominated, for a moment, over 
every other sentiment. 

"Yea; but where did it come from? 
That looks to me a typical idea; 1 mean an 
idea derived, uot from his luxurious parents, 
dwellers in curt 'n d an ' b t fi m 

some outdoor an I mtan t phps 
from the Oriental t b that fir t In d 
Britain ; they w h pp d th un nd the 
moon, no doubt p baps, ail all it 

only came from m w dm tr b tilt 
passed their li 
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speculation, but so wild and romantic, that 
I fear it will lead us to no pricln,il result, 
I thought you undertook to ad\ise me. 
What advice can jou build on these cob- 
webs of your busy brain? " 

"Excuse me, my practical friend," said 
Bolfe. " I opened my discourse in three 
heads. What I see — what I foresee — and 
what, with diffidence, I advise. Pray don't 
disturb my methodus, or I am done for; 
never disturb an artist's form. I have told 
you what I see. What I foresee is thia; 
you will have to cut off the entail with Reg- 
inald's consent, when he is of age, and 
make the Saxon boy Compton your succes- 
sor. Cutting off entails runa in familioa, 
like everything else; your grandfather did 
it, and so will you. You should put by a 
few thousands every year, that you may be 
able to do tliis without injustice either to 
your Oriental or your Saxon son." 

" Never I " shouted Sir Charles ; then, in 
a broken voice, " He is my first-bom, and 
my idol; his coming into the world rescued 
me out of a morbid coadilion ; he healed my 
one great grief. Bar the entail, and put his 
younger brother in his place — never I " 

Mr. Rolfe bowed his head politely, and 
left the suljjeet, which indeed could be cap- 
rlcd no further, without serious offence. 

" And now for my advice. The question 
is, how to educate thia strange boy. One 
thing is elcffl-; it is do use trying the hum- 
drum plan any longer ; it has been tried, 
and failed. I should adapt his education to 
hia nature. Education is made as stiff and 
unyielding as a board ; but it need not be. 
1 should abolish that spectacled tutor of 
youra at once, and get a tutor, young, en- 
terprising, manly, and supple, who would 
obey orders ; and the order should be to ob- 
serve the boy's nature, and teach accord- 
ingly. Why need men teaeh in a chair, and 
boys learn in a chair? The Athenians 
studied not in chairs. The Peripatetica, as 
their name imports, hunted Icuowledge 
afoot ; those who sought truth in the groves 
of Aeademua were not seated at that work. 
Then let the tutor walk with him, and talk 

ith him by sunlight, and moonlight, relat- 
ii^ old history, and commenting on each 
thing that is done, or word spoken, and 
improve every oeeaaion. Why, I myself 
would give a guinea a day to walk with 
William White about the kindly aspects, 
and wooded slopes of Solborne, or with Karr 
about his garden. Cut Latin and Greek 
clean out of the scheme. They are mere 

them. Teaeh him not dead languages, but 
living facts. Have bini. in your justice 
for half an hour a day, and give him 
your own comments on what he has heard 
there. Let his tutor take him to all quarter 
ind assizes, and stick to Iiiin tike 
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diaeuIuin,especialIyont of doors; order him 
never to be admitted ta the stable yard ; 
diemisE every biped there that lets him 
come. Don't let him visit bis nurse ao 
often, and never withont his tutor ; it was 
site who taught him to lool^ forward to your 
decease; that is just like these common 
women. Such a tutor as I have described 
will deserve £ 500 a year. Give it him ; 
and dismiss him if he plays humdrum, and 
doesn't earn it. Dismiss half a dozen, if 
necessary, till yon get a fellow with a grain 
or two of genius for tuition. When the 
boy is seventeen, what with his Oriental 
precocity, and this syetem of education, he 
will know the world as well as a Saxon 
boy of twenty-one, and that is not saying 
much. Then, ifhis nature is still as wild, get 
him a large tract in Australia; cattle to 
breed, kangaroos to shoot, swift horses to 
thread the bush and gallop mighty tracts; 
he will not shirk business, if it avoids the 
repulsive form of sitting down indoors, and 
oners itself in combination witii riding, 
hunting, galloping, cracking of rifles, and 
of colonial nhipa as loud as rifles, and 
drinking sunshine and moonsbine in that 
mellow clime, beneath the Southern cross 
and the spangled firmament of stars un- 

His own eyes sparkled like hot coals at 
this Bohemian picture. 

Then he sigbed and returned to civiliza- 
tion. " But," said he, " he ready with 
dghty thousa,nd pounds for him, that he 
may enjoy his own way and join you in 
barring the entail. I forMt, I must say no 
more on that subject ; I see it is as offen- 
sive— -as it is inevitable. Cassandra has 
Soken wisely, and, I see, in v«n. God 
2SS you both — good night." 

And he rolled out of the room with a cer- 
ttaa clumsy importance. 

Sir Charles treated ail this advice with 
a polite forbearance while he was in the 
room, but on his departure delivered a s^e 
reflection. 

" Strange," s ^d he, " that a man so val- 
uable in any great emeroency should be so 
extravagant and eccentric in the ordinary 
affairs of life. I might as well drive to 
Bellevne House and consult the first gen- 
tleman I met there." 

Lady Bassett did not reply immediately, 
and Sir Charle" observed that her face 
was very red and her hands trembled. 

"Why, Bella," said he, "has all that 
rhodomontade npset you? " 

Lady Bassett looked frightened at his 
noticino; her agitation, and said that Mr. 
Rolfe Edways overpowered her. " He is so 
large, and so confident, and throws such 
new light on things." 

"New light I Wild eccentricity always 
docs that ; but it is the light of Jack-o'-lan- 



tern. On a great question, so near my 
heart as this, give me the steady light of 
common sense, not the wayward corusca- 
tions of a fiery imagination. Bella dear, I 
shall send flie boy to a good school, and so 
cut off at one blow all t£e low associations 
that have caused tlie mischief," 

" You know what is best, dear," said 
Lady Bassett ; " you are wiser than any of 

In the morning she got hold of Mr. Eolfe, 
and asked Lim if he could put her in the 
way of getting more than three per cent 
for her money without rkk. 

" Only one," Sfud Eolfe. " London Free- 
holds in rising situations, let to substantial 
tenants. I can get you five per cent that 
way, if yon are always ready to buy. The 
thing does not offer every day." 

"Ihave twenty thousand pounds to dis- 
pose of so," said Lady Basselt. 

"Very well," swd Bolfe. " I '11 look out 
for you, but Oldfield must examine titles 
and do t^e actual business. The best of 
that investment is, it is always improving ; 
no ups and downs. Come," thought he, 
" Cassandra has not spoken t|Tiite in vain." 

Sir Charles acted on his judgment, and 
in due course sent Mr. Bassett to a school 
at some distance, kept by a clergymMi, who 
had the credit in that county of exercising 
sharp supervisicn and strict discipline. 

Sir Charles made no secret of the boy's 
eccentricities. Mr. Beecber said he liad 
one or two steady boys who assisted him in 

Sir Charles thought that a very good 
idea; it was like putting a wild colt into 
the break with a steady horse. 

He missed the boy sadly at first, but com- 
forted himself with the conviction that he 
had parted with him for his good : that eon- 
soled him somewhat- 

The younger children of Sir Charles and 
Lady Bassett were educated entirely by 
their mother, and taught as none but a 
loving lady can teach. 

Complon, with whom we have to do, 
never knew the thorns with which the 
path of letters is apt to be strewn. A 
mistress of the great art of pleasing made 
knowledge from the first a primrose path 
to him. Sparkling all over with intelli- 
gence, she impregnated her boy with it. 
She made herself nis favorite companion; 
she would not keep her distance. She 
stole and coaxed knowledge and goodness 
into his heart and mind with rare and 
loving cunning. 

She taught him English and French and 
Latin on the Hamiltonian plan, and stored 
his yjjung mind with history and biography, 
and read to him, and conversed with him 
on everything aa ihey read it. 
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She taught him to speak the truth, and 
tc be honorable and just. 

She taught him to be polite, and even 
formal, rather than free and easy and rude. 
She taujrht him to be a man. lie must not 
be what brave boys called a moUey-ooddle ; 
like moat womanly women ahe had a vener- 
ation for man, and she gave him her own 
hi^h idea of the manly character. 

Natural ability, and habitaal contact with 
a mind eo attractive and so rich, gave this 
intelligent boy many good ideas beyond his 

When he was six years old, Lady Bas- 
sett made ium pass his word of honor that 
he would never go into (he etable-yM'd ; 
and even then he was far enough advanced 
to keep his word religiously. 

In return for this she let him taste some 
sweets of liberty, and was not always after 
him. She was profound enough to see that, 
■without liberty, a noble character cannot' 
be formed ; and she husbanded the curb. 

One day he represented to her that, 
the meadow next their lawn, were grcati 
stripes of yellow, which were possibly cow:' 
slips ; of course they might be only butter- 
cups, hut he hoped better things of them : 
he further reported that there was an 'iron 
! gate between him and this paradise:h6 could 
get over it if not objectionable; tint he 
wiought it safest to ask her wh^t she 
thought of the matter ; was that iron gate 
intended to keep little boys from the cow- 
slips, because, ii so, it was a misAirtune to 
-which he must resign himself. Still, it teas 
a misfortune. All this, of coiffse, jn the 
siinple language of boyhood. 

Then Lady Bassett smiled, and said 
" Suppose I were to lend you a key of that 

" I have a great mind to." 

" Then you will, you will." 

" Does that follow 1 " 

" Yes ; whenever you say you tWnk you '11 
do sometHng kind, or you have a great mind 
to do it, you know you always do it; and 
that is one thing I do like you for, mamma, 
you are better than your word." 

" Bettor than my word ? "Where does 
the child leam these things ? " 

" La, mamma, pi^ says that often." 
."0, that accounts for it. I like the 
phrase very much. I wish 1 could think I 
deserved it. At any rate I will be as good 
as my word for once ; you shall have a key 
of the gate." 

The boy clapped his hands with deiight. 

The key was sent for, and, meantime, she 
told him one reason why she had trusted Hm 
with it was because he had been as good as 
his word about the stable. 

The key was brought, and she held it up 



half playfully, and S^d, " There, sir, I de- 
liver yon tWs upon conditions : you must 
only use it when the weather is quite dry, 
because the grass in the meadow is longer, 
and will be wet. Do you promise ? " 

" And you must always lock the gate when 
you come back, and bring the key to one 
place — let me see — (he drawer in the hall 
table^ the one with marble on it ; for you 
know a place for everything is our rale. 
On these conditions, I hereby deliver yon 
tlus magic key, with the right of egress and 
ingress." 

" Egress and ingress ? " 

"Egress and ingress." 

"Is that foreign for cowslips, mamma — 
andoxiips? " 

" Ha I ha I the child's head is M\ of cow- 
slips. There is the Dictionary ; look out 
Egress, and afterwards look out Ligress," 

When he had added these two words to 
his little vocabulary, his mother asked htm 
if he would be good enough to tell her why 
j^'Jid not care much about all the beautdul 
flowers in the garden, and was so excited 
about cowslips, which appeared to her a 
flower of no great beauty, and the smell 
rather sickly, begging his pardon 

Tliis question posed him dreadful!} he 
looked at her in a sort of comic distress, and 
then sat gravely down all in a heap, about Et 
yard off, to think. 

" Finally he turned to her with a wry face, 
and said ' Why do I, mamma ? " 

She smiled deliciously. " No, no, sir," 
said she. " How can I get inside your 
little head, and tell what is there? l^ere 
must be a reason, I suppose ; and you know 
you and I are never satisfied till we get at 
the reason of a thing. But there is no 
hurry, dear. I give you a week to find it 
out. Now run and open the gate — Stay, 
are there any cows in that field?" 

"Sometimes, mamma; but they have no 
horns you know." 

" Upon your word ? " 

" Upon my honor. I am not fond of them 
with horns, mysel£" 

" Then run away.darling. But you must 
come Euid hunt me up, and tell me how yon 
enjoyed yourself, because that makes Tite 
happy, you know." 

TMs is mawkish; but it will serve to 
show on what terms the woman and boy were. 

On second thoughts, I recall that apology, 
and defy creation. " The Mawkish " is a 
branch of literature, a great and popular one, 
and I have neglected it savagely. 

Master Compton opened the iron gate, 
and the world was all before him where to 
choose. 

He chose one of those yellow stripes that 
had so attracted him. Horror I it was all 
buttercups, and deil a cowslip. 
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Nevertheless, pcrsuinff liia researches, he 
found plenty of that delightful flower Bcat- 
tered about the meadow in thinner patches ; 
Emdhe gathered a double handful anddirtied 
his knees- 
Returning, thus laden,from his first excur- 
sion, he was accosted hy a fluty voice. 

" Little boy I " 

He looked up, and saw a girl standing on 
the lower bar of a little wooden gate painted 
irfiite, looking over. 

" Phase bring me my ball," said she, 
pathetically. 

- Compton looked about, and saw a soft ball 
of many colors lying near. 

He put down his cowslips gravely, and 
bronght her the ball. He gave it her with 
a blush, because she was a strange girl : 
and she blushed a little, because he did. 

He returned to his cowslips. 

" Little boy 1 " said the voice, " please 
bring me my ball again." 

He brought it her, with undisturbed po- 
liteness. She was giggling ; ho laughed too, 

" You did it on purpose that time," said 
he solemnly. 

" La I you don't think I 'd be so wicked," 
said she. 

Compton shook his head doubtfully, and, 
considering the interview at an end, turned 
to go, when instantly the ball knocked his 
hat off, and nothing of the malefactress was 
visible, but a black eye sparkling with ftm 
and mischief, and a bit of forehead wedged 
against the angle of the wall. 

ITais being a challenge, Compton said, 
" Now yon come out after that, and stand a 
diot, like a man." 

The invitation to be masculine did not 
tempt her a bit; the onlythiog she put out 
was her hand, and that she drew in with a 
laugh, the moment he threw at it. 

At this juncture, a voice cried, " Ruperta I 
what are you doing there ? " 

Buperta made a rapid signal with her 
Land, to Compton, implying that he was to 
run away; and she herself walked demurely 
towards the person who bad called her. 

It was three days before Compton saw 
her again ; aiid then she beckoned him roy- 
ally to her. 
" Little boy," said she, " talk to me." 
Compton looked at her a little confound- 
ed, and did not reply. 

" Stand on this gate, like me, and talk," 
s^d she. 

He obeyed the first part of this mandate, 
and stood on the lower bar of the little ga te ; 
so their two figures made a V, when they 
hung back, and a tenpenny nail, when they 
came forward and met, and this motion they 
continued through the dialogue; and it was 
a pity the little wretches could not keep 
still, and send for my fliend the English 



Titian; for, when their heads were in posi- 
tion, it was indeed a pretty picture of child- 
ish and flower-like beauty and contrast ; the 
boy fair, blue-eyed, and with exquisite 

f olden hair; the girl black-eyed, black- 
rowed, and with eyelashes of incredible 
length and beauty, and a cheek brownish, 
but tinted, and so glowing with health and 
vigor, that, pricked with a needle, it seemed 
ready to squirt carnation right into your 

She dazzled Master Cornpton so, that he 
could do nothing but look at her. 

" Well ? " said she, smiling. 

" Well," replied he, pretending her 
" well " was not an interrogatory, but a con- 
cise statement, and that he had discharged 
the whole duty of man by according a 
prompt and cheerful consent. 

" You begin," said the lady, 

" No, you." 

"What for?" 

"Because — I think — you are the cler- 

" Good little boy I Wei! then, I will. 
Who are you?" 

" I am Compton. Who are you, please ? " 

\' I am Ruperta." 

" I never heard that name before." 

" No more did L I tliink they measured 
me for it : you live in the great house there, 
don't you? " 

" Yris, Kuperta." 

" Well then, I live in the little house It 
is not verj- little either. It 's Highmore I 
saw youf in church one day , la that I'idy 
with the hair your mamma : " 

" Yps, Ruperta." 

" She is beautiftJ." 

"Isn't she? " 

" Mine is very good too, Euperta. Won- 
derfully good." 

"I like you, Compton — a little." 
" I like you a good deal, Euperta." 
" La, do you ? 1 wonder at that : you are 
like a cherub, and 1 am such a black thing," 
"But that is why I libo j-ou. Reginald is 
darker than you, and so beautiful." 
" Hum I ^ he is a very bad boy." 

" Don't tell stories, child ; he is. I 
know all about him. A wicked, vulgaf, bad 

" He is not," cried Compton, almost sniv- 
elling : but he altered his mind, and fired 
up. " You are a naughty story-telling girl, 
to say that." 

" Bless me ! " said Ruperta, coloring high, 
and tossing her head haughtily. 

" I don't like you now, Ruperta," said 
Compton, with all the decent calmness of a 
settled conviction. 

" You don't ? " screamed Ruperta. " Then 
go about your busings directly, and don't 
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never come here again ! — Scolding m6 . 
Hovf dare you 7 — oh 1 oh I oh I " and the 
little lady went off slowly, with her finger 
in her eye : and Master Compton looked 
rather rueful, aa we all do, when this charm- 
ia." sex has recourse to what may be called 
" liquid reasonin;'," I have known the most 
solid reasons un^Ie to resist it. 

However" mens eonscia recti," and, above 
all, the cowslips, enabled Compton to resist, 
and he troubled his head no more about her 
that day. 

But he looked out for her the next day, 
and she did not come ; and that rather dis- 
appointed him. 

The next day was wet, and he did not go 
into the meadow, being on honor not to do 

The fourth day was lovely, and he spent 
a long time in the meadow, in hopes : he 
saw her for a moment at the gate ; out ehe 
speedily retired. 

He was disappointed. 

However, he collected a good store of 
cowslips, and then came home. 

As ne passed the door out popped Ru- 
perts from some secret ambu^, and said, 
"Well?" 

" Well," replied Compton. 

" Are you better, dear ? " 

"I'm very well, thank you," said the 
boy. 

" In your mind, I mean. You were cross 
last time, you know." 

Compton remembered his mother's les- 
sons about manly behavior, and said, in a 
jaunty way, " Well, I s'pose I was a little 

Now the other cunning little thing had 
come to apologize, if there was no other 
way to recover her admirer. But, on this 
confession, she said, " O, if yon are sorry 
for it, I forgive you. You may come and 
talk." 

Then Compton came and stood on the 
gate, and they held a lon^ conversation ; 
and, having quarrelled last iime, parted 
now with rather violent expressions of 
attachment. 

After that they made iriisnds and Iwd their 
little hearts bare to each other ; and it soon 
appeared that Compton had learned more, 
but Euperta had thought more for her self, 
and was sorely puzzled about many things, 
and of a vastly inq^uisitive mind. " Why," 
said she, " is good things so hard, and bad 
things so nice and easy ? It would be much 
better if good things was nice and bad ones 
nasty, 'fiiat is the way I 'd have it, if I 
could make things." 

Hr. Compton shook his head and said 
many thino;a were very hard to uoderstand, 
and even his mamma sometimes could not 
make out all the things. 

"Sor mine neither; 1 puzzle her dreadful. 



1 can't help that ; things should n't come and 
puzzle me, and then I should n't puzzle her. 
Shall I lell you my puzzles, and perhaps 
you can answer them, because you are a boy. 
I can't think why it is wicked for me to dig 
in my little garden on a Sunday, and is n't 
wicked for Jessie to cook and Sarah lo make 
the beds. Can't think why mamma told papa 
not to be cross, and, when I told her not to 
be cross, she put me in a dark cupboard all 
among the dreadfiil mice, til! I screamed so 
she took me out and kissed me and gava 
me pie. Can't think why papa called Sally 
'Something' for spilling the ink over hia 
papers, and when I called the gardener the 
very same for robbing my flowers, all their 
hands and eyes went up, and they said I was 
a shocking girl. Can t think why papa gig- 
gled the next moment, if I was a shocking 
girl; it is all puzzle — puzzle — puzzle." 

One day she said, " Can you tell me 
where all the bad people are buried ? for 
that puzzles me dreadtid." 

Compton was posed at first, but said at 
last he thought they were buried in the 
churchyard, along with the good ones. 

" O indeed I " said she, with an air of pity, 
" Pray, have you ever been in the church- 
yard, and read the writings on the stones ? " 

"No." 

" Then I have. I have read every single 
word ; and there are none but ^oaA people 
buried there, not one." She added, rather 
pathetically, "You should not answer me 
without thinking, as if things was easy, 
instead of so hard. Well, one comfort, 
there are not many wicked people here- 
abouts ; they live in towns ; so I suppose 
they are buried in the garden, poor thinge, 
or put in the water with a sione." 

Compton had no more plausible theory 
ready, and declined to commit himself to 
Euperta's ; so that topic fell to the ground. 

One day be found hor perched as usual, 
but with her bright little fiice overclouded. 

By this time the intelligent boy was fond 
enough of her to notice her face. 

" What 's the matter, Perta ? " 

"Ruperta. The matter? Puzzled again I 
It is very serious this time." 

" Tell me, Ruperta." 

" No, dear.'' 

" Please." 

The younff lady fixed her eyes on him, 
and said, with a pretty solemnity, " Let us 
play at Catechism." 

" I don't know that gatne." 

" The governess asks questions, and the 
good little boy answers. jPliat 's Catechism. 
I 'm the governess." 

" Then I 'm the good little boy." 

"Yes, dear; and so now look me Ml ia 
the face." 
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" There — you 're very pretty, Euperta." 
" Don't bo giddy ; I 'm hideous ; eo be- 
have, and answer all my queations. O, 
I 'm so unhappy. Answer me, is young 
people, or old people, goodest 'I " 

"You should say best, dear. Good, het^ 
ter, best. Why, old people, to be sure — 

" So I thought ; and that is why I am so 
pnzzled. Then your papa and mine are 
much betterer — will that do V — than we 
are?" 

" Of course they are." 

" There he goes I Such a child for an- 
swerinK slap ban? I never." 

are, RuperCa." 

" That 's a story." 

"Well, then, I'm as old; for Mary says 
we were bom the same day — the same 
tour — the same minute," 

" La I we are twins." 

She paused, however, on this discovery, 
and soon found reason to doubt her hasty 
conclusion. " No such thing," said she : 
"they tell me the bells were ringing for 
you being found, and then I was found — to 
catechism you." 

" There, then you see I am older than 
yon, Ruperta." 

" Yes, dear," said Euperta, very gravely, 
"I'm younger in my body, but older in my 

This matter being settled, so that neither 
party could complain, since antiquity was 
evenly distributed, the catechizing recom- 
menced. 

" Do you believe in ' Let dogs delight ' ? " 

"1 don't know." 

" Wbp-t 1 " screamed Ruperta. " O you 
wicked hoy I Why, it comes next after 
Bible," 

" Then I do believe it," said Compton, 
who, to tell the tratli, had been merely puz- 
zled by the verb, and was not afBicted with 
any doubt that the composition referred to 
was a divine oracle. 

" Good boy I " said Euperta, patroniz- 
ingly. " Well, then, this is what puzzles 
me; your papa and miue don't believe in 
' Dogs delight.' They have been quarrel- 
ling this twelve years and more, and mean 
to go on, in spite of mamma. She is good. 
Did n't you know that your papa and mine 
are great enemies ? " 

"No, Euperta. O, what a pity 1 " 

" Don't, Compton, don't : there, you have 
made me cry." 

He set himself to console her. 

She consented to be consoled. 

But shesaid,withasigh, "What becomes 
of old people being better than young ones, 
now ? Are you and I bears and lions 1 Bo 
we scratch out each other's eyes 1 It is all 
puzale, puzzle, puzzle. I widi I was dead I 



Nurse says, when I 'm dead I shall under- 
stand it all. But I don't know ; I saw a 
dead cat once, and she did n't seem to know 
as much as before ; puzzle, puzzle. Comp- 
ton, do you think they are puzzled m 
heaven ? " 



e both go there, the 



"No." 

" Then the e< 
better." 

" Yes, but not just now," 

"Why not?" 

" Because of the cowslips." 

" Here 's a boy I What, would you rath- 
er he among the cowslips liiaii the angels ? 
and think of the diamonds and peiffls that 
heaven is paved with." 

" But you might n't be there," 

" What 1 Am I a wicked girl, then, — 
wickeder than you, that is a boy ? " 

" no, no, no ; but see how big it ia up 
there " ; Ihey cast their eyes up, and, taking 
the blue vault for creation, were impressed 
with its immensity. " I know where to find 
you here, but up there you might be ever so 

"Lai so I might. Well, then, we had 
better keep quiet, I suppose we shall get 
wiser as we get older. But, Compton, 
I 'm so sorry your papa and mine are bears 
and lions. Why does n't the elei^yman 
scold them ?" 

"Nobody dare scold my papa," said 
Compton, proudly. Then, after reflection, 
" Perhaps, when we are older, we may per- 
suade them to make iHends. I think it is 
very stupid to quarrel ; don't you ? " 

" As stupid as an owl." 

"Yon and 1 had a quarrel once, Euperta,** 

" Yes, yon misbehaved." 



"No, 1 






Story I Well, never mind ; we did 
quarrel. And you were miserable directly." 

" Not so very," said Compton, tossing 
his head. 

" 1 was, then," saiA Euperta, with un- 
guarded candor. 



" That will do. I want to talk, Comp- 

" Yes, dear." 

"I'm not very sure,bnt I rather think, 
I 'm in love with you, — a little, little bit, 
you know." 

"And I'm sure I'm in love with you, 
Ruperta." 

" Over head an' ears ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then I lore yon. to distraction. Both- 
er the gate. If it was n't for that, I could 
run in the meadow with you: and marry 
you perhaps, and so gather cowslips togeth- 
er for ever and ever." 
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" I have. It won't be opened." 

"Let me try. Soroe gates want to be 
lifted up a little, and then they will open. 
There, I told you so." 

'Jle gate came open. 

Ruperta uttered an exclamation of de- 
light, and then drew back. 

" I 'm afraid, Compton," said she, " papa 
would be angry." 

She wanted Compton to tempt her; but 
that yonn^ gentleman, having a strong 
Bense of filial duty, omitted so to do. 

When she saw he would not persuade 
her, she dispensed. " Come along," said 
she, " if it is only for Ave minutes." 

She took his hand, and away they scam- 
perei He showed her the cowafips, the 
violets, and all (he treasures of the mead- 
ow ; but it was all hurry, and skurry, and 
excitement ; no tirne to look at anything: 
above half a minute, for fear of being found 
out ; and so, at last, back to the gate, beam- 
ing with stolen pleasure, glowing and spark- 
li^with heat and excitement. 

The cunning thing made him replace the 
gate, and then, after sayin" she must go for 
about an hour, marched demurely back bD 
the house. 

After one or two of these hasty trips, im- 
punity gave her a sense of security, and, the 
weather getting warm, she used to sit in 
t3ie meadow with her beau and weave 
wreaths of cowslips, and place them in her 
black hs&r, and for Compton she made coro- 
netsofbluebellSiandadornedhisgoldenhead. 

And, sometimes, lor a little while, ehe 
would nestle close to Mm, and lean her 
head, with all the feminine grace of a ma- 
ture woman, on his shoulder. 

Said she, " A boy's shoulder does very nice 
for a girl to put her nose on." 

Une day the aspiring girl asked him what 
was that forest 

" That is Baasett's wood." 

" I will go there with you some day, when 

" I 'm afrwd that is too far for you," swd 
Compton. 

" Nothing is too far for me," replied the 
ardent girl. "Why, how far is it?" 

"More than halt ' " 
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Lady Bassett w; 
greatly perplexed. 






ig?" 



" Immense." 

" Belong to the Queen ? " 

" No, to papa." 

" Oh I " 

And here my reader may well ask what 
was Lady Bassett about, or did Compton, 
with all hia excellent teaching, conceal all 
this irom his mother and his Mend. 

On the contrarv, he went openmouthed to 
her and told her he had seen such a pretty 






irief account of 



13 startled at first and 
She told him ho must 
her ; if he spoke to her, 
it must be on papa's ground. She even made 
him pled^ his honor to that. 

More Uian that she did not like to say. 
She thought it unnecessary and undesirable 
to transmit to another generation the un- 
happy feud by which she had suffered so 
mucn, and was even then suffering. More- 
over, she was as much afraid of Richard 
Bassett as ever. If he chose to tell his girl 
not to speak to Compton, he might. She 
was resolved not to go out of her way to 
affront him, through his daughter. Besides, 
that might wound Mrs. Bassett, if it got 
round to her ears ; and, although she had 
never spoken to Mrs. Bassett, yet their eyes 
had met in church, and always with a pa- 
cific expression. Indeed, Lady Bassett felt 
sure she had read in that meek woman's 
face a regret that they were not friends, and 
could not be friends, because of their hus- 
bands. Lady Bassett, then, for these rea- 
sons, would not forbid Compton to be kind 
to Ruperta in moderation. 

Whether she would have remained as 
neutral had she known how &r these young 
things were going, is quite another matter ; 
but Compton s narratives to her were, natu- 
rally enough, very fame compared with the 
reality, and she never dreamed that two 
sevcn-year-olda could form an attachment 
so warm as these little plagues were do- 

And, to conclude, about the time when 
Mr. Compton firat opened the gate for his 
inamorata. Lady Baasett's mind was divert- 
ed, in some degree, even from her beloved 
boy Compton, by a new trouble, and a host 
of passions it excited in her own heart. 

A thnnder-elap fell on Sir Charles Baa- 
sett, in the form of a letter from Reginald's 
tutor, informing him that Reginald and an- 
other lad had been caught wiring hares in 
a wood at some distance, and were now in 
custody. 

Sir Charles mounted his horse, and rode 
to the place, leaving Lady Bassett a prey to 
great anxiety and bitter remorse. 

Sir Charles came back in two days, with 
the gallii^ news that his son and heir was in 
prison for a month, all his exertions having 
only prevailed to get the case summarily 
dealt with. 

Reginald's companion, a young gyps;y, 
aged seventeen, had got three months, it 
being assumed that ho was the tempter : 
the reverse was the case though. 

When Sir Charles told Lady Bassett all 
this, with a face of agony, and a broken 
voice, her heart almost burst : she threw 
every other consideration to the winds. 
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" Charles," fdie cried, " I can't bear . 
can't see your heart wrung^ any more, auu 
your affections blighted. Tear that young 
Tiper out of your breast : don't go on wast- 
ing your heart's blood on a stranger ; he is 



CHAPTER THE THIKTY-SECOND. 

At this monstrous declaj'ation, from the 
Tery lips of the man's wife, there was a dead 
silence, Sir Charles being struck dumb, and 
Lady Bassett herself terrified at the sound 
of the words she had uttered. 

Aflier a terrible pause, Sir Charles fixed 
his eyes on her, with an awful look, and said, 
very slowly "Will — you ^ have — the — 
goodness — to — say that again? but first 
Slink what you are s^ing." 

This made Lady Sassett shalce in every 
limb ; indeed the very fle«h of her body 
quivered. Yet she persisted, but in a tone 
tiiat, of itself, showed how fast her coorage 
was oozing. She faltered out, almost in- 
audibly, ■' I say you must waste no more 
love on him — he is not jour son." 

Sir Charles looked at her io tee if she 
was in her senses ; it mas not the first ti' 
he had suspected her of bein^ deranged 
this one subject. But no: she was pale 
death, she was cringing, wincing, quiveri; ^, 
and her eyes roving to and fro ; a picture not 
of frenzy, but of guilt unhardened. 

He began to tremble in his turn, 
so horror-stricken and agitated that he could 
hardly speak. " Am I dreaming ? " he 
gasped. 

Lady Bassett saw the storm she had raised, 
and would have given the world to recall her 

" Whose is he, then ? " asked Sir Charles, 
in a voice scarcely hifman, 

"I don't know," said Lady Bassett, 
doggedly. 

"Then how dare you say that he isn't 

" Kill me, Charles," cried she, passion- 
ately ; " hot don't look at me so, and speak 
to me so. Why I say ho is not yr — ■" "■" 
like you, either in face or mind / ' 

" And he is like — whom ? " 

Lady Bassett had lost all her courage by 
this time ; she whimpered out, " Like " 
body except the gypsies." 

" Bella, this is a subject which will part 
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Ho reply, in words, from Lady Bassett. 

" So please let us understand each othe 
Your son is not my son. Is that what you 
look me in the fiice and tell me ? " 

" Charles, I never said that. How eould 
he be my son, and not be yours ? " 



llie woman was maj 

Sir Charles was a tittle alarmed in his 

TD ; for his wife's eoH eyes fiamed battle 

c the first time in her life. 

" Now, you talk sense," said he ; " if he is 

yours, he is mine ; and, as he is certainly 

yours, this is a very foolish conversation, 

which must not bo renewed, otherwise — " 

I shall be insulted by my own hu&- 

I think it very probable. And, as I do 
choose you to be insulted, nor to think 
yourself insulted, I forbid you ever to recur 
to this subject." 

" I will obey, Charles ; but let me say one 
word first. VVhen I was alone in London, 
and hardly sensible, might not this child 
have been imposed upon me and you 'I 1 'm 

ire he was." 

" By whom ? " 

"How can I tell? — I was alone — that 

Oman in the house had a bad face — the 
gypsies do these things, I 've heard." 

"TheCTpsics And why not the fairies? '' 
s^d Sir Charles, contemptuously. " Is that 
all you have to suggest — before we close 
(he subject forever f" 

" Yes," said Lady Bassett, sorrowfully. " I 
see you take me for a mad woman; but time 
will show. 0, that I could persuade you 
to detach your affections Irom that boy, — 
he will breii your heart else, — and rest 
them on the children that resemble us in 
mind and features," 

"These partialities are allowed to moth- 
ers ; but a father must be just. Reginald is 
my firsf-born ; he came to me fi^im Heaven 
at a time when I was under a bitter trial, 
and from the day he was born till this day 
I have been a happy man. It is not often a 
father owes so much to a son as I do to my 
darling boy. He is dear to my heart in 
spite of his faults ; and now I pity him, as 
well as love him, since It seems he has only 
one parent, poor little fellow," 

Lady Bassett opened her mouth to reply, 
but eould not. SberaisedJserhondslnmute 
despair, then quietly covered her face with 
them, and soon the tears trickled throi^h 
her white fingers. 

Sir Charles looked at her, and was touched 
at her silent grief, 

" My dariioj^ wife," said he, " I think this 
is the only tmng you and I cannot a^ree 
upon. Why not be wise as well as lovmg, 
and avoid it." 

" I will never seek it again," sobbed Lady 
Bassett. " But, O," she cried, with sudden 
wildness, " something tells me it will meet 
me, and follow me, and rob me of my has- 
bajid. Well, when that day comes, I shall 
know how to die." 

And with this she burst away from him, 
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like Bome creatoie viho has been stung past 
endurauce. 

Sir Charles often meditated on ttls strange 
scene : turn it hocv he could, he came back 
to the same conclusion, that she must have 
an hallucination on tlus subject. He said 
to himself, " If Bella really believed Ihe boy 
was a changeling, she woald act upon her 
conyiction, she would urge me to take some 
slfipg to recover our true child, whom the 
gypsies or the fairies have taken, and given 
ns poor dear Reginald instead." 

But still the conversation, and her straoM 
looks of terror, lay dormant in his mind ; 
both were too remarkable to be ever forgot- 
ten. Such things lie like certain seeds, 
awaiting only iiresh accidents to spring into 
life. 

The month rolled away, and the day came 
for Eegiaald'g liberation. A dog-cart was 
sent for him, and the heir of the Bassett'a 
emerged from a county jail, and uttered a 
whoop of delight; he insisted on driving, 
and went home at a rattling pace- 
He was in high spirits till he ^t in sight 
of Huntercombe Hall ; and then it suddenly 
occurred to hia mercurial mind that he 
should probably not be received with an 
ovation, petty larceny being a novelty in that 
ancient house whose representative he was. 
When he did get there, he found the whole 
family in such a state of commotion that his 
return was hardly noticed at all. 

Mas*:er Compton's dinner hour was two 
p. M,, and yet, at three o'clock oi this day. 

This was reported to Lady Bassett, and 
it gave her some little anxiety ; for she sus- 
pectedhe might possibly be in the company 
of Euperta Bassett; and, although she did 
not herself much object to that, she object- 
ed very much to have it talked about and 
made a liias. So she went herself to the 
end of the lawn, and out into the meadow, 
that a servant might not find the young 
people together, if her suspicion was correct. 

She went into the meadow and called 
"ComptonI — ComptonI" as loud as she 
could, but there was no reply. 

Then she came in, and began to be 
alarmed, and sent servants about in all di- 

But two hours elapsed, and there were no 
tiduigs. The thin^r looked serious 

She sent out grooms well mountPd to 
scour the countrj One of these foil in 
with Sir Charles, who thereupon came 
home, and tbnnd his wiie in a pitiable 
state. She was uttiug in an irm-cbair, 
trembling and crjing hvslerieally 

She cau<;ht his band directly, and 
grasped it like a vice. 

" It is Eichard Bassett I " ebe cried, " He 



knows how to wound and kill me. He has 
stolen our child." 

Sir Charles hurried out, and, soon after 
that, Kednald arrived, and stood awe- 
struck at her deplorable condition. 

Sir Charles came back heated and anx- 
ious, kissed Beginald, told him in three 
words his brother was missing, and then in- 
formed Lady Bassett that he had learned 
something very extraordinary; EichardBas- 
sett's little girl had also disappeared, and 
his people were out, looking after her. 

" Ah I they are together," cried Lady 
Bassett. 

"Together? a son of mine consorting 
with that viper's brood I " 

" What does that poor child know? O, 
find him for me, if you love that dear child'a 

Sir Charles hurried out directly, but was 
met at the door by a seiTant, who blurted 
out, " The men have dri^ged the fish-ponds. 
Sir Charles, and they want to know if they 
shall drag the brook." 

" Hold your tongue, idiot," cried Sir 
Charles, and thrust him out ; Irat the wise- 
acre had not spoken in vain. Lady Bas- 
sett moaned, and went into worse hysterics, 
wi(h nobody near her but Eeginald. 

That worthy, never having seen a lady itt 
hysterics, and not being hardened at all 



Don't cry, mamma." 

Lady Bassett shuddered at his touch, but 
did not repel him. 

"I '11 find him for you," said the boy, "if 
you wiU leave off crying." 

She stared in his face a moment, and 
then went on as before. 

" Mamma 1 " said he, getting impatient, 
" do listen to me. 1 'li find him easy 
enough, if you will only listen." 

"You! — you I" and she stared wildly 

" Ay, I know a sight more than the fools 
about nere. I 'm a poacher. Just you put 
me on to his track. Ill soon run into hun, 
if he ta above ground." 

" A child like you 1 " cried Lady Bas- 
sett, " how can you do that ? " and she be- 
gan to wring her hands again. 

" 1 '11 show yon," said the boy, getting 
very impatient, "if you will just leave off 
crying like a great oaby, and come to any 

Elace you like where he nas been to-day and 
•St a mart." 

" Ah I " cried Lady Bassett. 

" I 'm a poacher," repeated Eeginald, 
quite proudly ; " you forget that." 

" Come v/iib. mo," cried Lady Bassett, 
starting up. 

She whipped on her bonnet, and ran with 
him down the lawn. 

" There, Reginald," e^d she, panting, "I 
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think my darling was here this aftei'noon; 
yes, yes, he must ; for he had a. key of the 
door, and it is open." 

" All right," said Reginald ; " come into 
the field." 

He ran about, like a dog huntiog, and 
soon found marks among the cowslipa. 

" Somebody baa been gathering a nose- 
gay here to-day," said he ; " now, mamma, 
Uiere 's only two ways out of this field, let 
us go stra^bt to that gate ; that is the like- 

Kear the gate was some clay, and Regi- 
nald showed her several prints of small feet, 

" Look," said he, " here 's the track of 
two, — one 's a gal ; how I know, here 's a 
sole to this shoe no wider nor a knife- 
In the next field he was baffled for along 
time ; hut at last he found a pla<:e in a 
dead hedge, where they had gone through. 

''See," said he, "these twigs are fi«sh 
broken, and here 's a bit of the gal'a frock. 
Oh I won't she eateh it ? " 

" O you brave, clever boy 1 " cried Lady 
Bassett. 

" Come on ! " shouted the nrchin. 

He hunted like a beagle, and saw hke a 
bird, with his savage glittering eye. He 
was on fire with the ardor of the chase ; 
and, not to dwell too lon^ on what has been 
so often and so well written by others, in 
about an hour and a half he brought the 
anxious, palpitating, but now hopeful moth- 
er, lo the neighborhood of Bassett's wood. 
Here he trusted to his own instinct. " They 
have Mne into the wood," said he, " and 1 
don't blame 'em. I found my way here Ion; 
before his age. I say, don't you tell ; I 'vi 
snared plenty of the Governor's hares ii 
that wood," 

He got to the edge of the wood and rai 
down the side. At last he found the mark: 
cif small feet on a low bank, and, darting 
over it, discovered the fainter traces on i 
decaying leaves inside (he wood, 

" There," said he ; " now it is just ; 
you had got them in your pocket, for they '11 
never find their way out of thia wood. 
Bless your heart, why, /used to get lost in it 
at first." 

" Lost in the wood 1 " cried Lady Bassett, 
" but he will die of fear, or be eaten by wild 
beasts ; and it is getting so dark." 

« What about that ? Night or day is all 
one to me. What will you give me, if I find 
him before midnight ? " 

" Anything I 've got in tlie world." 

" A tliousand i " 

" Give me a kisa ? " 

"A hundred " 

" Then I '11 tell you what 1 11 do, — I don't 
mind a little trouble, to stop your crying, 
mamma, because you are the right sort, — 



I'll set the village out, and we will tread the 

id, with torches an' a)l for them as can't 

by night; 1 can see all one; and you 

shall have your kid home to supper. You 

there 's i heavy dew, and he is not like 

that would rather sleep in this wood 

than the best bed in London city; a night 

a wood would about settle his hash. So 
here goes. I can run a mile in six minutes 

d a half." 

With these words, the strange boy was 
off like an arrow from a bow. 

Lady Bassetf, exhausted by anxiety and 
excitement, was glad to sit down; her 
trembling heart would not let her leave the 

£lace, that she now bewan to hope contained 
er child. She sat down and waited pa- 
tiently. 

The sun fet the moon ro«e the stars glit- 
tered the infimte leaves ot od out dark and 
solid as it cut out of black marble ; all was 
dismal 'uleni.e and dread Eus[;ense to the 
solitirj witcher 

Yet the lady of Huntercombe Hall sat 
on, siL,k at heart but patient beneath that 
solemn skj 

Shi, shuddered a little as tlie cold dews 
gathered on hii for she was a woman 
nurstd m Luxun s lap but she never 
moved 

The silence was dismal. Had that wild boy 
forgotten his promise, or were there no pa- 
rents in the village, that their feet lagged so ? 

It was nearly ten o'clock, when her keen 
ears, strained to the utmost, discovered a 
faint buzKiag of voices ; but where she 
could not tell. 

The sounds increased, and increased, and 



right. The wood was live hundred acres, 
and the bulk of it lay in front and to her left. 

The halloing got louder and louder; the 
whole wood seemed to echo; her heart beat 
high ; lights glimmered nearer and nearer, 
hares and rabbits pattered by, and startled 
her, and pheasants thundered ofi' their 
roosts with an incredible noise, owls flitted, 
and bats innumerable, disturbed and ter- 
rified by the glaring lights and loud resound- 
ing hallos. 

Wearer, nearer came the aouiids, til! at 
last a line of men and boys, full fifty, carry- 
ing torches and lanterns, came up, and 
lifted up the dew-spangled leaves, and 
made the mother's heart leap with joyful 
hope at succor so powerful. 

0, she could have kissed the stout village 
blacksmith, whose deep sonorous lungs rang 
close to her. Never had any man's voice 
sounded to her bo like a god's, aa this stout 
blacksmith's "hilloop I hilloopl" close and 
loud in her ear, and those at the end of the 
line halloed "hillo-opi hillo-opt" like an 
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echo; and bo ttey passed on, through bush 
and brier, till their voices died away in the 
distance. 

A boy detached lumself from the Hue, 
and ran to Lady Bassett, with a Iravelling- 
ri^. It was Keginald. 

" You put on this," said he. He shook 
it, and standing on tip-toe, put it over her 
shoulders. 

" Thank you, dear," said she. " Where 

" O, he is in the Ene, and the Highmore 
swell atid all." 
" Mr. Kichard Bassett I " 
" Ay, his kid is out on Ihe loose, as well 

" O Reginald, if they should quarrel I " 
" Why, our governor can lick him, can 't 



CHAPTER THE THIETY-THIKD. 

" 0, don't talk so. I would n't for ail 
the world they should quarrel." 

« Well, we have got enough fellows to 
part them, if they do." 

"DeiH' Reginald, you have been so good 
to me, and you are so clever ; speak to some 
of the men, and let there be no more quar- 
relling between papa and that man." 

" ^1 right," said the hoy. 

" On second thoughts, take me to papa; 
I '11 be by his side, and then they can- 

" You want to walk through the wood ? 
that is a good joke. Why, it is like walk- 
ing through a river, and the young wood 
slapping your eyes, for you can't see every 
twig by this light, and the leaves spon^ng 
your face and shoulders ; and the hners 
would soon strip your gown into ribbons, 
and make your little ankles bleed. No, yon 
are a lady ; you stay where you are, and let 
us men work it. We sha' n't find him yet 
awhile. 1 must ^et near the Governor. 
Whan we find my lord, I *11 give a whistle 
you could hear a mile off." 

" O Reginald, are you sure he is in the 
wood ? " 

" I 'd bet my head to a chany orange. 
You might as well ask me, when I track a 
badger to his hole, and no signs of his go- 
ing out again, whether old long-claws is 
there, I wish I was as sure of never going 
hack to school as I am of finding that little 
lot. The only thing I don't like, is the 
young muff's not giving us a hallo back. 
Bui, any way, I '11 find 'em, alive or dead." 

And, with this pleasing^ assurance, the 
little imp scudded off, leaving the mother 
glued to the spot with terror. 

For full an hour more the torches 
gleamed, though laioter and fainter, and so 



full was the wood of echoes, that the voices, 
though distant, seemed to hallo all round 
the agonized mother. 

But presently there was a continuous yeU, 

Suite different from the isolated shouts, a 
istant but unmistakable howl of victory 
that made a bolt of ice shoot down her back, 
and then her heart to glow like fire. 
It was followed by a keen whistle. 
She fell on her knees and thanked God 
for her boy. 

In the middle of this wood was a shallow 
excavation, an old clialk-pit, unuwd for 
many years. It was never deep, and had 
been half filled up with dead leaves : these, 
once blown into the hollow, or dropped from 
the trees, had accumulated. 

The very middle of the line struck on this 
place, and Moss, the old keeper, who was 
near the centre, had no sooner cast his eyea 
into it than he halted, and uttered a stento- 
rian hallo well known to sportsmen, — " See 



A dead halt, a low murmur, and, in a 
very few seconds, the line was a circle, and 
all the torches, that had not expu'ed, held 
high in a flaming ring, over the prettiest 
little sight that wood had ever presented. 

The old keeper had not given tongue oa 
conjecture, like some youthful hound. In a 
little hollow of leaves, which the boy had 
scraped out, lay Master Corapton and Miss 
Kuperta, on their little backs, each with an 
arm round the other's neck, enjoying the 
sweet sound sleep of infancy, which neither 
the horror of their situation — Babes in the 
wood — nor the shouts of fifty people had 
in the smallest degree disturbed ; to be sure 
th^ had undei^ne great fatigue. 

Young Master wore a coronet of blue- 
bells on his golden head:,youn^ Miss a 
wreath of cowslips on her ebon locks. The 
pair were flowers, cherubs, cMdren, every- 
thing that stands for young, tender, and 
lovely. 

The honest villagers gaped, androaredin 
chorus, and held nigh their torches, and 
gazed with reverential delight. Not for them 
was it to finger the little gentlefolks, but 
only to devour them with adimring eyes. 

Indeed, the picture was carried home to 
many an humble hearth, and is spoken of 
to tMfi day in Hunteroombe village. 

But the pale and anxious fathers were in 
no state to see pictures ; they only saw their 
children; Sir Charles and Richard Bassett 
came round with the general rush, saw, and 
dashed into the pit. 

Strange to say, neither knew the other 
was there : each seized his child, and tore 
it away from the contact of the other child, 
aa if from a viper; in which natural but 
harsh act they saw each other fi>i the fiist 
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lime, and their eyes gleamed In a moment 
with hate and defiance, over their loving 
children. 

Here was a picture of a different kind, and, 
if the melancholy Jaques, or any other gen- 
tleman with a foible lor thinking in a wood, 
had been there, methinks he had moralbed 
very prettily on the hideousneaa of hate and 
the beaaty of the sentiment it had inter- 
rupted BO fiercely. But it escaped this sort 
of comment for about eight years. Well, 
all (his woke tlie bairns ; the lights dazzled 
them, the people scared them. Each hid & 
little face on the paternal eboulder. 

The father?, like wild beasts, each carry- 
ing oS a lamb, withdrew, glarino; at each 
other; but the very next moment the strong- 
er and biitter sentiment prevailed, and they 



kissed and blessed their restored treasures, 
and forgot their enemies for a time. 

Sir Charles's partv followed him, and 
supped at Huntercombe, every man Jack of 

Reginald, who had delivered a terrilio 
cat-call, now ran off to Lady Bassett. There 
she was, etil) on her knees. " Found I 
found I " he shouted. 

She clasped him in her arms and wept 

"My eyes!" said he, "what a one you 
are to cry 1 You come home ; you '11 catch 
your death o' cold." 

"No, no ; take me to my child at once." 
" Can't bo done ; the Governor has car- 
ried him off through the wood; and 1 ain't 
a going to let you travel the wood. Xou 
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come witli me; we 'II go the short cut, and 
bo home as soon as them." ■ 

She complied, though trembling all over. 

On the way he told her where the chil- 
dren had been discovered, and in what atti- 
tude. 

" Little darlings 1 " said she. " But he 
has frightened his poor mother, and nearly 
broken her heart. Oh " 

" It' you ory any more, mamma — Shut 
up, I tell you." 

"Mustit Ohl" 

" Yes, or you '11 catch pepper." 

Then he F^^'ed her along, gabbling all 
ihe time. "Those two swells did n't quar- 
rel, after all, you see." 

"Thank Heaven I" 

"But they looked at each other like hobe- 
lixes, and pulled the kids away Vika pison. 
Ha, ha I I say, (he young 'una ^n't of Ihe 
same mind as Ihe old 'iins. I say, though, 
our Compton is not a bad sort ; I 'm blowed 
if he had n't taken off his tippet to put round 
his gal. I say, don't you think that little 
chap has begun rather early 7 "Why, I did 
n't trouble my head about the gals till I was 
eleven years old." 

Lady Bassett was too much ^itated to 
discuss these delicate little questions just 

She replied as irrelevantly as ever a lady 
did. " you good, brave, clever boy I " 
said she. 

Then she stopped a moment to kiss him 
heartily. " I shall never forget this night, 
dear. I shall always make excuses for you. 
O, shall we never get home? " 

" We shall be horoe.at soon as they will," 
said Reginald, " Come on." 

He gabbled to her the whole way ; but 
the reader has probably had enough of his 
mill-clack. 

Lady Bassett reached home, and had just 
ordered a large fire in Compton's bedroom, 
when Sir Charles came in, bringing (he 

The lady ran out screaming, and went 
down on her knees, with her arms ont, as 
only a mother can stretch them to her child. 

There was not a word of scolding that 
night. He had made her suffer ; but what 
of that? She had no egotism; she was a 
true mother. Her boy had been lost, and 
vas found; and she was the happiest soul 
in creation. 

But the fathersof these Babes in the wood 
were both intensely mortified, and took meas- 
ures to keep those little lovers apart in fu- 
ture. Richard Bassett locked up his gate ; 
Sir Charles padlocked his ; and they boti 
laid their wives they really must be more 
vigilant. 

The poor children, being in disgrace, did 
not venture to remonstrate. But they used 
often to think of each other, and took a 



Uking to the British Sunday ; for then they 
saw each other in church. 

By and by even that consolation ceased. 
Ruperta was sent to school, and passed her 
holidays at the sea-side. 

To return to Reginald, ho was compelled 
to change his clothes that evening, but was 
allowed to sit up, and, when the heads of the 
house were a little calmer, became the hero 
of the night. 

Sir Charles, gaain^ on him with parental 
pride, said, " Keginald, you have begun a 
new life to-day, and begun it well. Let us 
forget the pas^ and start fresh to-day, witli 
the love and gratitnde of both your parents." 

The boy hung his head, and said nothing 

Lady Bassett came to his assistance. 
" He will : he will. Don't say a word 
about the past. He is a good, brave, 
beautiful boy ; and I adore him." 

And I like you, mamma," said Regi- 
nald, graciously. 

From that day, the boy had a champion 
in Lady Bassett : and. Heaven knows, she 
had no sinecure ; poor Re^nald'a virtues 
were too eccentric to balance his faults for 
long together. His parents could not have 
a child lost in a wood every da^ ; but good 
taste and propriety can be ofiended every 
hour, when one is so young, active, and 
savage, as Master Reginald. 

He was up at five, and doing wrong all 

Hours in the stables, learning to talk 
horsey, and smell dunghilly. 
Hours in. the village 



In good company, an owl. 

In bad, or low, company, a cricket, a 

whtingale, a magpie. 

He was seen at a neighboring fair, play- 
ing the fiddle in a booth to dancing yokels, 
and receiving their pence. 

He was caught by Moss wiring hares in 
Bassett's wood, within twenty yards of the 
place where he Lad found the Babes in the 
wood BO nobly. 

Remonstrated with tenderly and solemn- 
ly, he informed Sir Charles that poaching 
was a thing ho could not live without, and 
he modestly asked to have Bassett's wood 
given him to poach in, offering, as a con- 
sideration, to keep all other poachers out: 
aa a greater inducement he represented that 
hC' should not require a bouse, but only a 
coarse sheet to stretch across an old saw- 
pit, and a pair of blankets for winter use; 

Sir Charles was often sad, sometimes 

L'id^ Bi^'ett excased each enormity with 
pathetic ingpnniti , e:^cused, but suffered, 
and indeed pined visibly, for all thw time 
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Iflrmenting her as fev 
poaition have been tormented. Her Ufe was 
a struggle of contesting emotions ; sbe was 
wounded, harasftid, perplexed, and eo miser- 
able, she would baye welcomed Deatli, tbat 
her basband might read that Manuscript, 
and cease to suffer, and she escape tho 
Ebame of confessing, and of living after it. 

la one word she was espiatiag. 

Neitber tbe eseusea she made, nor the 
misery sba suffered, escaped Sir Charles. 

He said to ber at last, "My own Bella, 
this unhappy boy is killing you. Dear as 
he is to me, you are dearer. I must send 
bim away ^in." 

" He saved our darling," said she, faintly ; 
but she could say no more. He had ex- 
hausted excuse. 

Sir Charles made inquiries everywhere, 
and, at last, his attention was drawn to the 
following advertisement in the Times — 

XJ tally 'JKAlNED'ond EDUfiATEofby n m^'S 
reotOT. Soma comforts. Moilenito Icmia. AddfHs Br. 
Seecber, Fenn jmni-e, CambridgFehLi?. 

He wrote to (Ms gentleman, and tbe 
correspondence was encouraging. " These 
scapegraces," said the artist in tuition, " are 
like crab-treea; aboaiinablo till you graft 
them, and then they bear tbe best 'fruit." 

While tbe letters were paasina, eame a 
climax. Eeckless Reginald could keep no 
bounds intact: bi^ inward definition of a 
boundary waa " a thing you should go a 
good way out of your way rather than not 

Accordingly be was often on Highmore 
farm at night, and even in Highmore gar- 
den ; the wiundary wall tempted him so. 

One light, but windy night, when every- 
body tbat could pot his head under cover, 
and keep it there, did, reckless Reginald 
was out enjoying tbe fresh breezes; he 
mounted the bonndary wall of Highmore 
like a cat, to aee what amusement might 
offer. Thus perched, he speedily discovered 
a bright light in Highmore dining-room. 

He dropped from the wall directly, and 
suDle softly over the grass, and peered in at 
the window. 

He saw a table with a powerful lamp on 
it : on that table, and gleaming in that light, 
were several silver vessels of rare size and 
workmanahip : and Idr. Bassctt, with his 



He had already cleaned the others, for they 
glittered prodiMously. 

Eeginatd's black eye gloated and glittered 
at this unexpected display of wealth in so 
dazzling a form- 
But this was nothing to the revelation in 
store. "When Mr. Bassitt bad done with 
that piece of plate, he went to the panelled 
wall, and opened a door so nicely adapted 
to tbe panels, that a stranger would hardly 



have discovered iL Yet it was an enor- 
mous door, and, being opened, revealed a 
still larger closet, lined with green velvet, 
and fitted with shelves from floor to ceiling. 

Here shone, in all their glory, the old 
plate of two good families : that is to eay, 
half the old plate of the Bassetts, and all 
the old plate of tbe Goodwvns, from whom 
came Highmore to nichard iBassett through 
his mother Ruperta Goodwyn, so named 
after her grandmother so named after her 
aunt; so named after her godmother; so 
named after her father, Prince Kupert, cava- 
lier, chemiat, glass-blower, etc. efji. 

The wall seemed ablaze with suns and 
moons, for many of the chased goblets, plates, 
and dishes, were silver-gilt: none of 3'onr 
filmy electro-plate, but gold laid on thick, 
by Uje old mercurial process, in days when 
they that wrought in precious metals were 
honest — ibr want of knowing how to cheat. 

Glued to the pane, gloating on this con- 
stellation of gold suns and silver moons, and 
trembling with Bohemian excitement, reck- 
less Regmald heard not a stealthy step upon 
tbe grass behind him. 

He had tmsted to a fact in optics, forget- 
ting the doctrine of shadows. 

The Scotch servant saw from a pantry 
window the shadow of a cap projected on 
the grass, with a (ice, and part of a body. 
Sbe stepped out, and got upon the grass. 

Findii^ it was only a boy, she was brave, 
as well as cunning; and, owing to the wind, 
and bis absorption, stole on him unheard, 
and pinned him with her strong hands hy 
both his shoulders. 

Young Hopeful uttered a screech of dis- 
may, and administered a back kick that 
made Jessie limp for two days, and scream 
very lustily for tbe present. 

Mr. Bassett, at this dialogue of yells, 
dropped a coffee-pot with a crash and a 
tinkle, and ran out directly, and secured 
young Hopeful, who thereupon began to 
quake and remonstrate. 

"I waa only taking a look," aaid be; 
" where 's the harm of that 1 " 

"Yon were trespassing, sir," said Rich- 
ard Bassett. 

"What is the harm of that, Governor? 
You can come all over our place, for what 

" Thank yon. I prefer to keep to my own 

" Well, 1 don't. I say, old chap, don't hit 
me. 'T was I put 'era all on the scent of 
your kid, you know." 

" So I have heard. Well, then, this makes 
us quits." 

"Don't it? You ain't such a bad sort, 
after all." 

" Only mind, Mr. Bassett, if I catch you 
prying here again, that will be a fresh ao- 
coimt^ and I shall open it with a horsewhip." 
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He then gave bim a little pnsh, and the 
boy fled like the wind. When he was gone 
Bichard Bassett became rather uneasy. He 
had hitherto concealed, even from bis own 
family, the great wealth his humble home 
contiuned. His secret waa now public. 
Reginald Had no end of low companions. 
Jf burglars got scent of this, it might be 
very awkward. At last he hit upon a de- 
fence. He got one of those hooks end:- - 
in a screw, which are used for pictures, a 
screwed it into the iuside of the cupboard 
door near the top. To this he fastened a 
long piece of catgut, and carried it through 
the floor. His bed was just above the cup- 
board door, and he attached the gut to a 
bell by bis bedside. By this means nobody 
could open that cupboard without ringing 

Jessie told Tom, Tom to\i Maria and 
Harriet; Harriet and Maria told Every- 
body; Socaebody told Sir Charles. He 
was deeply mortified. 

"Tou young idiot I" said he; "would 
nothing Jess than this serve your turn? 
must you go and lower me and yourself by 
giving just offence to my ooe enemj-? — the 
man 1 hate and despise, and who is always 
on the watch to injure or affront me. Oh' 
who would be a talher I There, pack up 
your things : you will go to school next 
morniaa at eight o'clock." 

Mr. Eeginfld packed aceordiudy; but 
that did not occupy long ; so ho sallied forth, 
and, taking for crrauted that it was Richard 
Bassett who had been so mean as to tell, he 
purchased some paint and brushes and a 
rope, and languished until midnight. 

But when that magic hour came he was 
brislc as a, bee; let himself down from his 
veranda, and stole to Eichard Bassett's 
front door, and inscribed thereon, iu large 
and glaring letters, — 

"jBHur Sneak, Esq., 
Tilt-Tals Til." 

Ho then returned home much ealmed and 
comforted, climbed up his rope and into his 
room, and there slept sweetly, as one who 
had diachaiged his duty to his neighbor and 
society in general. 

In the morning, however, he was very ac- 
tive, hurried the grooms, and was o)F before 
the appointed time. 

Sir Charles came down to breakfast, and 
]ol young Hopeful gone, without the awk- 
ward ceremony of leave-taking. 

Sir Charles found, as usual, many delica- 
cies on his table, and amongst them one rarer 
to him than ortolan, pin-tail, or wild turkey 

iia which last my soul' del ights) ; for he 
ound a letter from Richard Basset!^ Esq. 

"S 
thai i 



isy private affairs. Haeiag the honor of ovr 
JaaiUg at heart, I was about to administer a litde 
t^wksome correction, uihen he reminded me he had 
been imtriimental in tracking Misa Bassett, a«d 
thereby rescuing her: vpoa mis I waSf rtaturaJiy, 
mollified, and seia hiia about Ms business, hoping to 
haoe seen the last of him at Highmore. 

" TMs morning mj door is covered with oppro- 
brious epUhets, and, as Mr. Baasett boaghipmnt 
and brushes at ike shop yesterday afienwon, it is 
doMess to him I obi indefitedfor t&au 

" I imike no comntents ; I simpltj record the facts, 
and put them dimia to your credit, and your sou's. 
" Your obedient Servanl, 

"EiOHAKD Bassett." 

Lady Bassett did not come down to 
breakftst that morning so Sir Chwies di- 
gested this dish in solitude 

He was furious with Reginald , but, as 
Bichard Bassett's remonstrance was intend- 
ed to insult him, he wrote biek as follows : 

" Sir, — lam deeply iji leted that a twi of mine 
ahotdd descend to look m ai your windows, or to 
write anything v^atever upon your door ; and I 
liU take care it shoU never recur. 

" Yours obediently, 
"Chaklbs Dyke Bassett" 
This little cori^^pondence was silutary, 
; ftnned the coals ol hatred between the 



Reckless Reginald won found he had 
i^ht a tartar in hio new ma-ter 

Thit gentlemin pumibed him severely 
lor every breaeh of discipline The study 
wa*" a cool d^rk room, with one window 
lookino; north, and that window barred 
Here he locked up the erratic jonth for 
hours at a time, upon the slightest esca- 

Reginald vrrote a honejed letter to Sir 
Charles, bewailing his lot, and prajm^ to 
'--!remo^ed. 

Sir Charles replied sternly, and sent him 
a copy of Mr. Richard Bassett's letter. He 
wrote to Mr. Beecher at the same time, ex- 
pressing his full approval. 

Thus disciplined, the boy began to change, 
he became moody, sullen, silent, and even 
sleepy, — this was the less wonderful, that 
he generally escaped at night to a gypsy 
camp, and courted a gypsy girl, who was 
nearly as handsome as himself, besides be- 
ing older, and far more knowing. 

His tongue went like a mill, and the whole 
tribe soon knew all about him, and his par- 



One morning the servants trot up super- 
iturally early, to wash. Mr. Reginald was 
detected stealing back to his roost, and re- 
ported to the master. 

Mr. Beecher had him up directly, locked 
him into the study alone ; put the other stu- 
dents into the drawin^room; and erected 
bars to his bedroom window. 
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A few days of this, and lie pined like 

A few more, and his gypsy girl came for- 
tane-telling to the servants, and wormed out 
(he truth. 

Then she came at night under hia window, 
and made hiiu a signal. He told her Ids 
hard case, and told her also a resolution lie 
had come to. She informed the tribe, The 
tribe consulted. A keen saw was flung up 
to him ; in two nights he was through the 
bars ; the third he was free, and joined his 
Hable friends. 

They stiuck their tents, and decamped 
with horses, asses, tents, and bago^age, and 
were many miles away by daybreak, without 
troubling tumpikee. 

The boy left not a line behind him, and 
Mr. Beecher half hoped he might come 
back; still be sent to the nearest station, 
and telcsraphed to Huntercombe. 

Sir Charles mounted a fleet horse, and 
rode olT at once into Cambridgeshire, He 
set inquiries on foot, luid learned that llie 
boy had been seen consorting with a tribe 
of gypsies. He heard, also, that these were 
rather high gypsies, many of them foreign- 
ers ; and that they dealt in horses, and had 
a farrier ; and that one or two of Ihe girls 
were handsome, and also singers. 

Sir Charles telegraphed for detectives 
from London : wrote to the Mayors of 
t wn alvertised, with full description 
a d 1 reward, and brought such pres- 

ur b ar upon the Egyptians, (hat the 

band b n to fear : they consulted, and 
to L. m ures for Iheir own secnrity : none 
too n for, they being encamped on 
& y C mmon in Oxfordshire, Sir Charles 
and the rural police rode into the camp, and 
demanded young Hopeful. 

They were eijual to the occasion: at first 
tiiey knew nothing of Ihe matter, and, with 
injured innocence, invited a full inspection. 

The invitation was accepted. 

Then, all of a sudden, one of the women 
afiected to be struck with an idea. " It is 
the young gentleman who wanted to join us 
in Cambridgeshire." 

Then all their throats opened at once. 
"Yes, gentleman, there was a lovely young 
gentleman wanted to come with ns ; but we 
wouM n't have him. What could we do with 
him?" 

Sir Charles left them under surveillance, 
and continued his researches, telegraphing 
Lady Bassett twice every day. 

A dark stranger came into Huntercombo 
village, no longer yoimg, but stil! a sirikioj^ 
figure : had once, no doubt, been superla- 
tively handsome. Even now, his long hair 
was black, and his eye could glitter : but 
his life had impregnated his noble features 
with hu:dness and meanness; bis large 



black eye was restless, keen, and servile: 
an excellent figure for a painter though; 
bom in Spain he was not afriud of color, 
had a red cap on his snaky black hair, and 
a striped waistcoat. 

He inquired for Mr. Meyrick's farm. 

He soon found his way thither, and asked 
for Mrs. Meyrick. 

The female servant who opened the door 
ran her eye up and Jown him, and said, 
brusquely, " What do youwantwiliihHr,my 
man '? because she is busy." 

" O, she will see me, Miss.' 

Softened Iw the "Miss," the girl laughed, 
and said, " What makes you think that, my 

" Give her this. Miss," said the gypsy, 
" and she will come to me." 

He held her out a dirty crumpled piece of 
paper. 

Sally, whose hands were wet from the 
tub, whipped her hand under the corner of 
her checkered apron, and so took the note 
with a finger and thumb operating through 
the linen. By this means she avoided two 
evils; — her fiuMrs did not wet Ihe letter, 
and the letter did not dirty her fingers. 

She took it into the kifehen to her mis- 
tress, whose arms were deep in a wath- 
tub. 

Mrs. Meyrick had played the fine lady at 
first starting, and for slk months would not 
put her hand to anything. But those twin 
cajolers of the female heart. Dignity and 
Laziness, made her so utterly wretched, 
that she returned to her old habits of work, 
only she combined with it the sweets of 
domination. 

Sally came in, and said, "It's an old 
gypsy, which he have brought you this." 

Mrs. Meyrick instantly wiped the soap- 
suds from her brown but shapely arms, and, 
whipping a wet hand under her apron, took 
Ihe note just as Sally bad. It contained 
these words only ; — 

" NuKSH, — T!ie old Bomanee mill tell ymi all 
iiboat j»e. ,-, Rlu-imald." 

She had no sooner read it than she took 
her sleeves down, and whipped her shawl 
off a peg, and put it on, and took off her 
apron, — and all for an old gypsy. Ko 
stranger must take her for anything but 

Tims embellished in a turn of the hand, 
she went hastily to the door. 

She and the gj-psy both started at sight 
of each other, and Mrs. Meyrick screamed, 

"Why, what brings you here, old man?" 
said she, pandng. The gypsy answered with 
oily sweetness, "The little gentleman sent 
me, my dear. Why, you look like a queen." 

"Hush I" said Mrs. Meyrick. "Come 
inhere." 
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She made the old gypsy sit down, and she 
sat close to him. 

" Speak low, Daddy," said she, " and tell 
me all about my boy, my beautiful boy." 

Tiie old f;ypsy told Mrs. Meyrick the 
wrongs of Reginald that had driven him 
to this ; and she fell to crying and lament- 
ing, and inTeighing against all concerned, 
— Schoolmaster, Sir OharleB, Lady Bassett, 
and the gypsies. Them, the old man de- 
fended, and assured her the youn^ gentle- 
man was in good bands, and wouldlie made 
a little King of, all the more, that Keturah 
had told tliem there was gj'psji- blood in him. 

Mrs. Meyrick treated mis with loud scorn ; 
and theo returned to her grief. 

When she had indulged that grief for a 
long time, she felt a natural desire to quar- 
rel with somebody, and she actually put on 
her bonnet, and was going to the Hall *« give 
Lady Bassett a hit of her mind, for she said 
that lady had never ^hown the feelings of a 
woman for the lamb. 

But she thought better of it, and post- 
poned the visit. "I shall be sure to say 
Bomethims I shall be sorry for after," said 
she : so she sat down again, and returned 
to her grief. 

Nor could she ever &hake it off as thorough- 
ly as she had done any other trouble in her 
life. 

Months after this, she said to Sally, with 
a burst of tears, " I never nursed but one, 
and I shall never nurse another: and now 

She kept the old "ypsy at the farm ; or, 
to speak more correctly, she made the ferm 
his head-quartets. She assigned him the 
only bedroom he would accept, viz. a cattle- 
shed, open on one side. She used often to 
have him into her room, when she was 
alone : she gave him some of her husband's 
clothes, and made him wear a decent hat : 
by these means she effaced, in some degree, 
his nationality, and then she compelled her 
servants to call him "The foreign Gent." 

The foreign Gent was very apt to disap 

Bar in fine weather, hut rain soon drove 
m back to her fireside, and hunger to her 
flesh-pots. 

On the very day the foreign Gent came 
to Meyriek's farm, Lady Bassett had a letter 
by post &om Reginald. 

"Dbah Mamma, — lamgone mtkthegi/psies, 
acmss the toaier, I am sorrg to leave jrou. Yoa 
are tie right sort .■ but tlm tormented me so, wilk 
ihdr hooka, and their dark rooms. /( is verg un- 
Jbrtunate to be a boy. When I am a man, I shall 
be too old to be tormented, and then I will come back. 
" Your datifid Son, 

" Bbginald." 
Lady Bassett telegraphed Sir Charles, 
and he returned to Huntereombe, looking 
old, sad, and ivuru. 



Lady Bassett set herself to comfort and 
cheer him, and this was her gentle office for 
many a long month. 

She was the more fit for it, that her own 
health and spirits revived the moment Regi- 
nald left the country with his friends the 
gypsies ; the color crept hack to her cheek, 
her spirits revived, and she looked as hand- 
some, and almost as young, as when she 
married. She tasted tranquillity. Year 
after year went by, without any news of 
Eeginald, and the hope grew that he would 
never cross her threshold again, and Comp- 
ton be Sir Charles's heir, without any more 
trouble. 



CHAPTEK THE THIRTY-FOIJIiTH. 

Our story now makes a bold skip. Comp- 
ton Bassett was fourteen years old, a youth 
highly cultivated in mind, and trwned in 
body, but not very tall, and rather effemi- 
nate looking, because he was so fair and his 
skin so white. 

For all that, he was one of the bowlers 
in the Woolcombo eleven, whose crickets 
ground was the very meadow in which he 
had erst gathered cowslips with Rupcrta 
Bassett; and he hadaeanoe, which he car- 
ried to adjacent streams, however narrow, 
and paddled it with singular skill and vigor. 
A neighboring miller, suffering under 
drought, was heard to say " There ain't 
water enough to float a duck ; nought can 
swim hut the dabchicks and Muster Bas- 
sett." 

He was also a pedestrian, and got his 
father to take long walks with him, and leave 
the horses to eat their oats in peace. 

In these walks joung master botanized 
and geologized his own father, and Sir 
Charles gave him a little politics, history, . 
and English poetry, in return. He had 
a tutor fi^sh from Oxford for the eiaa- 

Onc day, returning with his father from a 
walk, they met a youu" lady walking 
towards them from the viSage : shewastall, . 
and a superb brunette. 

Now it was rather a rare thing to s^e a . 
lady walking through that village, so both 
Sir Charles and his son looked keenly at 
her, as she came towards them. 

Compton turned crimson, and raised his 
hat to her rather awkwardly. 

Sir Charles, who did not know the lady 
from Eve, saluted her nevertheless, and 
with infinite grace ; for Sir Charles, in his 
youth, had lived with some of the dite of 
E^ndi society, and those gentleoaen bow 
lo the person whom their companion bows 
to. Sir Charles had imported this excellent 
trait of politeness, and always practised it, 
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though not the custom in £ng1a.nd, the 
more the pitj'. 

As Booa as the young lady had passed 
and was out of hoarmg, Sir Charles said 
to Compton, " Who is that lovely girl 7 
Why, how the boy is blushing I " 

" O papa ! " 

" Well, what ia the matter ? " 

" Don't you see ? It h herself, come back 
fiom school.' 

" 1 have no douM it is herself, and not 
her sister, but who is herseli'V " 

'- Kuperta Bassett." 

" Richard Bassett's daughter ! impossible. 
That young lady looks seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age." 

"Yes, but it is Ruperta. There 's no- 
body like her. — Papa." 

" Well ? " 

" I suppose I may speak to her now." 

"What for?" 

" She is so beautiful." 

" That she really is. And therefore I ad- 
vise you to have nothing to say to her. You 
are not children now, you know. Were 
you to renew that intimacy-, you mi^ht be 
tempted to fall in love with her. f don't 
say you would be so mad, for you are a sen- 
sible boy : but still, after that httle business 
in the wood — " 

" But suppose I did fall in love with her ? " 

" Then that would be agreatmisfortune. 
Don't yon know that her fiither is my ene- 
my ? If you were to make any advancea to 
that young l^y, he would seize the oppor- 
tunity to aiiront you, and me through you." 

This silenced Compton, tor he was an 
obedient youth. 

But in the eveniu" he got to his mother 
and coaxed her to take his part. 

Now Lady Bassett felt the truth of all her 
husband had said ; but she had a positive 
wish the young people should be on friendly 
i«rins at all events : she wanted the family 
feud to die with the generation it had af- 
flicted. She promised, therefore, to speak 
tp Sir Cliarles; and so great was her influx 
ence that she actually mjtained erms for 
Compton; he might speak to Miss Bassett, 
if he would realize the whole situation, and 
be very discreet, and not revive that absurd 
Jamiliarity into which their childhood had 
been betrayed. 

She communieated this to him, and warned 
him at the same time that even this conces- 
sion had been granted somewhat reluctantly, 
and in consideration of his invariable good 
conduct; it would be immediately with- 
drawn upon the slightest indiscretion. 

" O, I will he discretion itself," said 
Compton ; but the warmth with which he 
kissM his mother gave her some doubts. 
However, she was prepared to risk some- 
thing. She had her own views in this mat- 



When he had got this limited permission, 
Master Compton was not much nearer the 
mark ; for he was not to call on the young 
lady, and she did not often walk in the vit 

But he often thought of her, her loving, 
sprightly ways seven years ago, iind the 
blaze (J beauty with which she had re- 
turned. 

At last, one Sunday afternoon, she came 
to church alone. When the congregation 
dispersed, he followed her, and came np 
with her, but his heart beat Tiolently, 

" Miss Bassett 1 " said he, timidly. 

She stopped and turned her eyes on him : 
he blushed up to the temples. She blushed 
too, but not quite so much. 

"I am afrwd you don't remember me," 
said the boy, sadly. 

"Tes I do, sir," said Ruperta, shyly. 

" How you are grown ! " 

" You are taller than I am ; and more 
beautiful than ever." 

No answer, but a blush, 

" You are not angry with me for speak- 
ing to you ? " 

" No, sir." 

"I would n't offend you." 

"I am not offended. Only — " 

" O Miss Bassett, of course 1 know you 
will never be — we shall never be — like we 

A very deep blush, and dead silence. 

" You are a grown-np young lady, and I 
am only a boy still, somehow. But it would 
have been hsu^ if I might not even speak to 
you. Would it not?" 

" Yes," said the young lad j[, but alter some 
hesitation, and only in a whisper. 

" I wonder where you walk to. I have 
never seen you out but once." 

No reply to this little feeler. 

Then, at last, Compton was discoursed, 
partly by her beauty and size, partly by her 
taciturnity. 

He was silent in return, and so, in a state 
of mutual constrMnt, they reached the gate 
Highmore. 

" Giood by," said Compton, reluctantly, 

" Good by." 

" Won't you shake hands ? " 

She blushed, and put out her hand half- 
way. He took it and shook it, and so they 
parted. 

Compton smd to his mother disconsolately, 
" Mamma, it ia all over. I have seen her. 
and spoken to her: but she has gone off 
dreadfully." 

" Why, what is the matter ? " 

" She is all changed. She is so stupid 
and diguifled got to be. She has not a. 
word to say to a fellow." 

" Perhaps she is more reserved : that is 
natural. She is a young lady now." 
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" Then it is a great pity she did not atay 
as she was. O, the bright little darling I 
Who'd think she conlcl ever turn into a 
great, atapid, dignified thing ? She is as 
tall as yon, mamiua." 

" Indeed I She has made use of her time. 
Well, dear, don't take too much notice of 
her, and then yoa will find she trill not be 
nearly so shy." 

" Too much notice I I shall never speak 
to her again — perliaps." 

"I would not be violent, one way or the 
other. Why not treat her like any other 

Sext Sunday afWrnoon she came to 
church alone. 

In spile of his resolution, Mr. Compton 
tried her a second time. Horror I she was 
all monosyllables and blushes ^ain. 

Compton began to find it too uphilL At 
laat, when they reached Highmore gate, he 
lost his patience, and said, " I see how it is. 
I have lost my sweet playmate forever. 
Giood by, Iluperta; I won't trouble yon 
any more." And he held out his hand to 
the young lady ft>r a final farewell. 

Ruperta whipped both her hands behind 
her back like a school-girl, and then, recov- 
ering her dignity, cast one swift glajice of 
gentle reproach, then suddenly assuming vast 
Btateliness, marched into Highmore lilce the 
mother of a family. These three chanj^s 
of manner she effected all in less than two 
seconds. 

Poor Compton went away sorely puzzled 
by this female kaleidoscope, but not a liitle 
alarmed and concerned at having mortally 
offended so much feminine dignity. 

After that he did not venture to accost her 
for some time, but he cast a few sheep's-eyes 
at her in church. 

Now Ruperta had told her mother all ; 
and her mjiher had not forbidden her to 
speak to Compton, but had insisted on re- 
serve and discretion. 

She now told her 
would not speak to '. 
snubbed him so. 

" Dear me 1 " said Mrs. Bassett, " why did 
you do that? Can you not be polil« and 
nothing more ? " 

" No, mamma." 

" Why not? He is veryamiable. Every- 
body says BO." 

" He is. But 1 keep remembering what 
a forward girl I was, and I am aftaid he has 
not forgotten it either, and that makes me 
hate the poor little fellow ; no, not hate hitn ; 
bat keep liim off. I dare say he thinks me 
a cross ill-tempered thin^ : and I am very 
unkind to him : but I catft help it." 

" Never mind," said Mrs. Bassett ; " that 
is much better than to be too forward. Papa 
would never forgive that." 

By and by there was a cricket-match in 



the farmer's meadow, Highcombe and Hun- 
tercombe eleven against me town of Stave- 
leigh. All clubs- liked to play at Hunter- 
combe, because Sir Charles found the tents 
and the dinner, and the young latmers drank 
his champagne to their hearts' content 

Euperta took her maid and went to 6ee 
the match. They found it going ag'un'rt 
Huntercombe. The score as lollows 

Staveleigh. First innings, a hundred and 
forty-eight runs. 

Huntercombe eighty-eight. 

Staveleigh. Second innings, sixty runs, 
and only one wicket down ; and Johnson 
and Wright, two of their best men, well in, 
and masters of the bowling. 

This being communicated to Euperta, she 
became excited, and her soul in the game. 

The batters went on knocking the balls 
about, and scored thirteen more, before the 
young lady's eyes. 

" O dear I" said she, "what is that boy 
abont? Why doesn't he bowl? They 
pretend he is a capital bowler." 

At this time, Compton was standing long- 
field on, only farther from the wicket than 
usual. 

Johnson at the wicket bowled to, being a 
hard but not very scientific hitter, lifted a 
half voUey ball right over the bowler's head, 
a hit for fom:, but a sky-scraper. Compton 
started the moment he hit, and, running 
with prodigious velocity, caught the ball 
descending, within a few yards of Euperta; 
but, to get at it, he was obliged to throw 
himself forward into the air; he rolled upon 
the grass, but held Ihe ball in sight all the 

Mr. Johnson was out, and loud acclama- 
tions rent the sky. 

Compton rose, and saw Euperta clapping 
her hands close by. 

She left off, and blushed, directly he saw 
her. He blushed too, and touched his cap 
to her, with an air half manly, half sheepish ; 
but did not speak to her. 

This was the last ball of the over, and, as 
the ball was now to be delivered ftom the 
other wicket, Compton took the place of 

The third ball was overpitched to leg, 
and Wright, who, like most country players, 
hit freely to leg, turned half, and caught 
this ball exactly right, and sent it whizzing 
for sis. 

But the very force of the stroke was fatal 
to him ; the ball went at first bound right 
into Oompton's hands, who instantly flung 
it back, like a catapult, at Wright's wicket. 

Wright, having hit for si:;, and being un- 
able to see what had become of the ball, 
started to run, as a matter of course. 

But the other batsman, seeing the ball 
go ri^ht Into long-legs hands like a bullet, 
cried " Back I " 
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Wright turned, and would have got back 
to his wicket, if the bail had required hand- 
Jing by the wicket-keeper ; but, bj a mix- 
ture of akill witfa luck, it came risht at the 
wicket. Seeing whidi, the wicket-keeper 
very judiciously let it alone, and it carried 
off the bails just half a second before Mr. 
Wright grounded his bat 

" How's that, umpire? " cried the wicket- 
keeper. 

" Out ! " said the Stayeleigh umpire, who 
judged at that end. 

Up went the bal! into the air, amidst 
great excitement of the natives. 

Euperta, CMiied away by the general 
enthusiasm, nodded all sparkling to Comp- 
ton, and that made his heart beat, and tus 
soul aspire. So nest over he claimed his 
rights, and took the hall. Luck still he- 
fi^ended him: he bowled four wickets in 
twelve oyers; the wicket-keeper stumped a 
fifth ; the rest were " the taO," and disposed 
of for a few runs, and the total yias no more 
than Huntercombe's first innings. 

Oar hero then took the bat, and made 
forty-seven runs before he was disposed of, 
five wickets down for a hundred and ten 
runs. The match was not won yet, nor 
sure to i>e ; but the situation was reversed. 

On going out, he was loudly applauded ; 
and Buperta naturally felt proud of her 
admirer. 

Being now free, he came to her irreso 
lufely with some iced champagne. 

Euperta declined, with thanks; hut he 
looked so imploringly that she sipped a 
litUe, and said, warmly, "I hope we shall 
win : and, if we do, I know whom we shall 
have to thank." 

" And BO do I i you, Miss Bassett." 

" Me ? Why, what have / done in the 
matter ? " 

"You bronght «a luck, for one thine. 
You put us on our mettle. Staveleigh shall 
never beat me, with you looking on." 

Euperta blushed a little, for the boy's 
eyes beamed with fire. 

"If I believed that," said she, "I should 
hire myself out at Uie next match, and 
charge twelve pwr of gloves." 

" x ou may believe it, then ; aik anybody 
whether our luck did not change the rao- 
mentyou came." 

" 'oien I am aftaid It will go now, for I 
am going." 

"Yon will lose us the match if you do," 
said Compton. 

" I can't help it : now yot* are out, it is 
rather insipid. There, you see I can pay 
compliments as well as you." 

Then she made a graceful inclination and 
moved away. 

Compton felt his heart ache at parting. 
He took a thought and ran quickly to a cer- 
tain part of the field. 



Euperta and her attendant walked very 
slowly homeward. 

Compton caught them just at their own 
gate. " Cousin I ' said he, imploringly, and 
held her out a nosegay of cowshps only. 

At that the memories rushed back on her, 
and the girl seemed hterally to melt. She 
gave him one look full of womanly sensibil- 
ity and winning tenderness, and said, softly, 
" Thank you, cousin." 

Compton went away on wings: the ice 
was broken. 

But the next time he met her it had frozen 
again apparently ; to be sure she was alone ; 
and young ladies will be bolder when thev 
have another person ol' their own sex with 

Mr. Angclo called on Sir Charles Bas- 
sett to complain of a serious grievance. 

Mr. Angelo had become zealous and elo- 
quent, but what are eloquence and zeal 
against sex? A handsome woman had 
preached for ten minutes upon a little 
mound outside the village, and had an- 
nounced she should say a few parting 
words nest Sunday evening at six o'clock. 

Mr. Angelo complained of this to Lady 
Bassett. 

Lady Bassett referred him to Sic Charles. 

Mr. Angelo asked that madstrate to en- 
force the law against conventicles. 

Sir Chailes said be thought the Act did 
not apply. 

" Well, but," said Angelo, " it is on your 
ground she is going to preach." 

"I am the proprietor, but the tenant is 
the owner in law. He could warn me off 
his around. I have no power." 

"I fear you have no inclination," said 
Angelo, nettled. 

" jUot much, to tell the truth," replied Sir 
Charles, coolly. " Does it matter so veiy 
much who sows the good seed, or whether it 
is flung abroad from a pulpit or a grassy 
knoll?" 

"That is begging the question. Sir 
Charles. Why assume that it is good 
seed? it is more likely to be tares than 
wheat in this case." 

" And is not that be™ing the question ? 
Well, I will make it my business to know: 
and if she preachessedition, or heresy, or 
bad morals, I will strain my power a little 
to silence her. More than that I really can- 
not promise you. The day is gone by for 
intolerance.' 

" Intolerance is a bad thing ; but the ab- 
sence of all conviction is worse, and that is 

" Not quite that : Tint the nation has tasted 
liberty; and now every man assumes to do 
what is right in his own eyes," 

" That means what is wrong in his neigh- 
bor's," 
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Sir CLarlesthottglit this neat, andlaugiied 
f^ood-humoredly : he asked tlie rector to dioe 
on Sunday- at half past eeveu. "I Ehall 
know more about it by that time," said he. 

They dined early on Sunday, at Hlghmore, 
and Ruperta took her maid for a walk ia the 
afternoon and came back in time to hear 
the female preacher. 

Half the village was there already, and 
presently the Preacher walked to her eta- 

To Ruperta'a surprise, she was a lady, 
richly dressed, tall, and handsome, but with 
features rather too commanding. She had a 
glo¥e oa her lefl hand, and a little Bible in 
her right hand, which was large, but white, 
and finely formed. 

She delivered a short prayer, and opened 

" Walk honestly ; not in strife and envy- 
Just as the text was given out, Riiperta's 
maid pinched her, and the yonng lady, look- 
ing np, saw her faflier coming to see what 
WM the matter. Maid was for hidin", but 
Ruperta made a wry face, blushed, and stood 
her ground. " How can he scold me, when 
he comes himself? " she whispered. 

During the sermon, of which, short as it 
was, I can only afford to give the outline, in 
crept Compton Bassett, and got within three 
or four of Euperta. 

Finally Sir Charles Basaett came up, in 
accordance with his promise to Angelo. 

The perfect preacher deals in generali- 
ties, but etrikes them home with a few per- 
sonalities. 

Most clerical preachers deal only in mu- 
eralities, and that is ineffective, especially to 
uncultivated minds. 

Mrs. Mai-sh, as mio;ht be expected from 
her sex, went a little too much the other 

After afew sensible words, pointing out 
the misery in houses, and the harm done to 
the soul, by a quarrelsome spirit, she la- 
mented there was too much of it in Hunter- 
combe : with this opening she went into per- 
sonalities : reminded them of the fight be- 
tween two farm servants last week, one of 
whom was laid up at that moment in conse- 

J pence, " And, said she, " oven when it 
oos not come to fighting, it poisons your 
lives, and offends your Redeemer." 

Then she went into the causes, and she 
said Drunkenness and Detraction were 
chief causes of strife and contention. 

She dealt briefly but dramatically with 
Drimkenness, and then lashed Detraction, bm 
follows ; 

" Every class has its vices, and Detrac- 
sioti is the vice of the poor. Ton are ever 
so much vainer than your betters ; yon are 
eaten up with vanity, and never give your 
cci'^hbor a good word. I have been ii 



thirty houses, and in not one of those houses 
haa any poor man or poor woman spoken 
one honest word in praise of a neighbor. 
So do not flatter yom'selves tliat this is a 
Christian village : for it is not. T3ie only- 
excuse to t>e made for you, and I fear it is 
not one that God will accept on his judg- 
ment-day, is that your betters set you a l)ad 
example instead of a good one. The two 
principal people in this village are kinafoit, 
yet enemies, and have been enemies for 
twent)" years. That 's a nice example for 
two Christian gentlemen to set to poor peo- 
ple, who, they may be sure, will copy their 
sins, if they copy nothing else. 

" These gentlemen go to church regularly, 
and believe in the Bible, and yet tley defy 
both church and Bible. 

"Now I shoidd like to ask those gentle- 
men a question. How do tiiey mean to man- 
to that happy place, where all is love, will 



tquire wa& out 1 Or do they think tc 
quarrel there, and so get turned out, both of 
them ? I don't wonder at your smiling ; bnt 
it is a serious condderation for all that. The 
soni of man is immortal', and what is the 
soul 7 it is not a substantial thing, like the 
body; it is a bundle of thoughts and feel- 
ings: the thoughts we die with in this 
world, we shall wake up with them in the 
nest. Yet here are two Christians loading 
their immortal souls with immortal hate. 
What a waste of feeling, if it must all be 
flung off together with 3ie body, lest it drag 
the souls of both down to bottomless perdi- 

" And what do they gain in this world 1 — 
irritation, ill-health, and misery. It is a fact 
that no man ever reached a great old age, 
who hated his neighbor ; still less a good old 
age i for, if men would look honestly into 
their own hearts, they woidd own that to 
hate is to be miserable. 

" I believe no men commit a sia for many 
yeajs, without some special warnings ; and 
to neglect these, is one sin more added to 
their account Such a warning, or rather, 
I should say, such a pleading of Divine 
love, those two gentlemen have had. Do 
you remember, Stout eight years a«>, two 
children were lost on one day, out of differ- 
ent houses in this vill^e?" (A murmur 
from the crowd.) 

" Perhaps some of you here present were 
instrumental, under God, in finding that 
pretty pwr." (A louder murmur.) 

" 0, don't be afraid to answer me. 
Preaching is only a way of speaking ; and 
I 'm only a woman that is speaking to you 
for your good. Tell me, — we are not in 
church, lied up by strait-laced rules to keep 
men and women fiwm getting within arm's- 
length of one another's souls, — tell me, wao 
saw those two lost children?" 
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"I, I, I, I, I," roared several 1 



reply. 



their hair I (That was the ^I's doing;.)" 

"Ay." 

" And the little boy had pla.yed the man, 
and taken off his tippet to pat round (he 
little lady 7 " 

" Ay I with a burst of enthusiasm from 
the asBembled rustics. 

"I tUnlc I see them myself; and the 
torches lighting up the dewy leaves over- 
head, and that Divine picture of innocent 
love Well, which was the prettier sight, 
and the fittest for heaven, — the hatred of 
the parents, or the affection of ihechildren ? " 

" And now markwhat a weapon hatred is, 
in the Devil's hands. There are only two 
people in this parish on whom that sight was 
wasted : and those two, being gentlemen, 
and men of education, would have been 
more afleeted by it than humble folk, if Hell 
had not been in their hearts ; for Hale 
comes irom Hell, and takesmen down ti 
place it comes from. 

" Do yon then shun, in that one thing, the 
example of your betters: and 1 hope those 
children will shtm it too. A father is to be 
treated with great veneration, but above alt 
is our Heavenly Father and his law, and 
that law, whatiait ? — what hasitbeen (Ms 
eighteen hundred years and more? — Why, 

" Would you be happy in this world, and 
fit your souls to dwell liereafter even in 
meanest of the many majisions prepared 
above, you must, above all things, be char' 
table. You must not run your neighbc. 
down behind his back, — or God will hate 
you ; you must not wound him to his face. — 
or God will hate you. You must overlook 
a fault or two, and see a man's bright side, 
and then God will love you. If you won't 
do that much for your neighbor, why, in 
Heaven's name, should God overlook a mul- 
titude of sins in you ? 

"Nothing goes to heaven surertban Char- 
ity, and nothing is so fit to sit in heaven. 
St. Paul had many things to be proud of^ 
and to pruse in himself, — things tliat the 
world is more apt to admire than Chiislian 
charity, the sweetest, but humblest of all tlie 
Christian graces : St. Paul I say was a bul- 
wark of leaminj;, an anchor of faith, a rock 
of eonstanby, a thunderbolt of zeal : yet se 
how he bestows the palm. 

" ' KnowledM puffeth up : but charity edi 
fieth. Though I speak with the tongues c 
men and of anjela, and have not charity, I 
jnt Iwcome as sounding brass, or a finkfing 
■tyiaba,!. And though I have the gift of pro- 






phecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ; and though 1 have all faith, so 
tliat I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profitelh me nothing. 
Charity sufierelh long, and is kind ; charity 
— '"ith not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is 

Suffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
y, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thiiibeth no evil ; rejoicelh not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the trutli j beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopelh all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never 
faileth : but prophecies — they fhall fail; 
tonoues — they shall cease; knowledge — it 
shall vanish away. And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, these three, but the 
greatest of these is charity.'" 

The fair orator delivered these words with 
such fire such feeling, such trumpet-toned 
and heartfelt eloquence, that ioi ' 
time those immortal words sounds 
village ears true oracles of God. 

Then, without pause, she went on. " So 
let us lift OUT hearts in earnest piajer to 
God that, in this world of thorns, and tem- 
pers, and trials, and troubles, and cares, he 
will give us the best cure for all, — the great 
sweetener of this mortal life, — the snre fore- 
runner of Heaven, — his most excellent gift 
of charity." Then,in one generous burst, she 
prayed for love divine, and there was many 
a sigh, and many a tear, and, at the close, 
an " Au^en I " such as, alas I we shall never, 
I fear, hear burst from a hundred tosoma 
where men repeat beautiful but stale words, 
and call it prayer. 

'J'he preacher retired, but the people still 
lingered fpelLbound, and llicn aro^e that 
buzz, which shows that the words have 

As for Richard £assett, he had turned on 
his heel, indignant, as soon as the preacher's 
admonitions came his way. 

Sir Charles Bassett stood his ground rather 
longer, being steeled by the conviction that 
the quarrel was none of his seeking. More- 
over, he was not aware what, a good friend 
this woman had been to him, nor v.hat a 
good wife the had been to Marsh this 
seventeen ' years. His mind, therefore, 
made a clear leap from the Ehcda Somer- 
set, the vixen of Hyde Park and Mayfeir, 
to this preacher, and he could not help 
smiling; than which a worse frame for re- 
ceiving unpalatable truths can hardly be 
eoncdved. And so the elders were obdu- 
rate. But Compton and Buperta had no 
armor of old ^e, egotism, or prejudice to 
turn the darts of honest eloquence. They 
listened, as to the voice of an angel ; they 
gazed, as on the face of an angel ; and, 
when those silvery accents ceased, they 
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turned towards each other, and came to- 
wards each olher, -with the sweet enthuai- 
asm. that became their years. " Cousin 
Ruperta 1 " quavered Compton. " Couam 
Compton 1 " crifd Eaperta, the tears tiick- 
lin^ down her lovely cheeks. 

They could not say any more for ever so 

Kuperta spoke first. She gave a final 
gulp, and said, " I wiU go aud speak to her, 
and thank her." 

" O Miss Ruperta, we shall be too late for 
tea," suggested the maid. 

"Teal" said Ruperta. "Our soula are 
before our Tea! I must speak to her, or 
else my heart will choke me, and kill me. 
I will go — and so will Compton." 

" O yes 1 " said Comptoo. 

And they hurried after the preacher. 

They came up with her, flushed and 
pantino ; and now it was Compton's turn 
to be shy ; the lady was so tall, and stately 

But Ruperta was not much afr^d of any- 
thing in petticoats, " O madam," said she, 
"if you please, may we speak to you?" 

Mrs. Marsh turned round, and her some- 
what aijuiiine features softened instantly at 
the two specimens of beauty and innocence 
that had run after her. 

" Certainly, my young friends " ; and she 
smiled maternally on them. She had chil- 
dren of her own. 

" Who do you think we are ? We are 
the two naughty el " ' 
about so beautifully. 

" What I you the Babes in the wood ? " 

" Yes, inadam. It was a long, long while 

), and we are fifteen now ; are we not, 
1 Compton 1 " 

" Tea, madam." 

" And we are both so unhappy at our 
parents' quarrelling. At least I am." 

"And so am I." 

" And we came to (iiank you. Did n't we, 
domplon?- 

" xes, Ruperta." 

" And to ask your advice. How are we 
to make our parents be friends? Old people 
will not be advised by young ones. They 
look down on us so ; it is dreadful." 

*■' My dear young lady," said Mrs. Marsh, 
T will try and answer you r but let me sit 
down a minute ; for, after preaching, I am 
apt to (eel a little exhausted. Now, sit be- 
side me, and give me each a hand, if you 
please." 

" Well, my dears, I have been teaching 
yon a lesson ; and now you teach me one, 
and that is, how mncb easier it, is to preach 
reconciliation and chu'ity, than it is to prac- 
tise it under certain circumstances. How- 
ever, my advice to you is first to pray to 
God. for wisdom in this tMnj. and then to 
watch every opportunity. Dissuade your 
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parents from every unkind act : don't be 
afraid to speak — with the word of God at 
your back. I know that you ha e no easy 
task before you. Sir Cha le^ Bisi*tt and 
Mr. Bassett were both imo g mj heirers 
and both turned the backs on me s^A 
went away tmsoftened they wo il 1 not 
give me a chance ; would not heai me to 
an end, and I am not a wordy preacher 
neither." 

Here an interruption occurred Rup rta, 
so shy and cold with Compton fl o her 
arms round Mrs. Marsh a neck w th the 
tears in her eyes, and kissed her e^erly 

" Yes, my dear," sa d Mrs Marsh, after 
kissing her in turn, " I was a httle mortified 
But that was very weak and fooh h I am 
sorry, for their own .^kes they would not 
stay ; it was the word of God : but they 
saw only the unworthy inatrnment. Well, 
then, my dears, you have a hard task ; but 
you must work upon your motbers, and win 
them to Charity." 

" Ah 1 that will be easy enoi^h. My 
mother has never approved this unhappy 
quarrel." 
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Then you must try and set 
ladies to speak to each other. But 
something tells me that a way will be opened. 
Have paiience. Have Faith ; and do not 
mind a check or two : but persevere, re- 
membering that 'blessed aie Ihe peace- 
makers.' " 

She then rose, and they took leave of her. 
" Give me a kiss, children," said she. 
You have done me a world of good. My 
wn heart often flags on the road, and you 
have warmed and comforted it. God bless 

And so they parted. 

Compton and Kuperta walked homewards. 
Ruperta was very thoughtful, and Compton 
could only get monosyllables out of ner. 
This discouraged and at last vexed him. 

" What have I done," said he, " that you 
will speak to anybody hut me ? " 

"Don't he cross, child," siud she; "hut 
wer me a question. Did you put your 
tippet roimd me in that wood t " 

" I suppose BO." 
0, then you don't remember doing it. 

No ; that I don't. " 

Then what makes you think you did? " 

Because they say so. Because 1 must 

e been such an awful cad if I did n't. 

And I was always much fonder of you than 

Eon were of me. Mytippetl I'd give my 
ead sooner than any harm should come to 
you, Ruperta ! 

Ruperta made no reply, but, being now 
Highmore, she put out her hand to him, 
id turned hor head away. He kissed her 
hand devotedly, and so they parted. 
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Those ladies readily promised to be oti 
the Bide of peace, but tbey feared it coald 
only tie the work of time, and said so. 

By and by Compton got impatient, and 
toid Ruperta be tad thought of a way (o 
compel their fathers to be friends. " I am 
afraid you won't like the idea, aX first," said 
he ; " but the more you ihink of it, the more 
you will see it is the surest way of all." 
"Weil, but what is it?" 
" You must let me marry you." 
E«perta stared, and began to blush crim- 

"'Will you, cousin?" 

" Of course not, child. The idea I " 

" O Kuperta," cried the boy, in dismay, 
" surely you don't mean to marry anybody 
else but me 1 " 

" Would that make you very imhappy, 
then?" 

" You know it would ; wretched for my 
life." 

" I should not like to do that. But I dis- 
approve of early marriages. I mean to 
wait till I'm nineteen; and that is three 
years nearly." 

" It is a fearful time : but, if yon will 
promise not to marry anybody else, I sup- 
pose I shall live through it." 

Ruperta, though she made light of Comp- 
ton's offer, was very proud of it (it was her 
first). She told her mother directly. 

Mrs. Bassett sighed, and said ih&i was 
too blessed a thing ever to happen. 

" Why not 1 " said Ruperta. 

"How could it," said Mrs. Bassett, "with 
everybody against it but poor little me ? " 

" Compton assures me that Lady Bassett 
wishes it." 

"Indeed! But Sir Cbarlee and papa, 
Ruperta ? " 

" O, Compton must talk Sir Charles over, 
and I will persnade papa. I'll begin this 
evening, when he comes home from Lon- 

Acoordingly, as he was sitting alone in 
the dining-room, sipping bis glass of port, 
Buperta slipped away from her mother's 
side, and found him. 

EGs face brightened at the sight of her ; 
for he was extremely fond and proud of this 
girl, for whom he would not have the bells 
run" when she was born. 

She came and hung ronnd his neek a 
little, and kissed him, and said, softly, 
" Dear papa, I have something to tell you. 
1 have had a proposal." 

Richard Bassett stared. 

" What, of marriage ? " 

Biiperla nodded archly. 

"To a child like you? Scandalous I No, 
for after all you look nineteen or twenty. 



And who is tie highwayman that thinks to 
rob me of my precious girl ? " 

" Well, papa, whoever he is, he will have 
to wait three years, and so 1 told Mm. It 
is my couwn Compton." 

" What I " cried Bdchard Bassett, so loud- 
ly, that die girl started back dismayed. 
" That little monkey have the impudence to 
offer marrit^ to my daughter? Surely, 
Ruperta, yoa have offered him no encour- 
agement?" 

"K~no." 

" Your mother promised me nothing but 
common civility should pass between you 
and that young gentleman." 

" She promise for me, but she eould not 
promise for him : poor little fellow ! " 

"Marry a son of the man who has robbed 
and instdted your &tber ? " 

" papa ! is it so ? Are you sure you 
did not begin ? " 

" Jf you can think that, it is useless to say 
more. I thought ill-fortune had done its 
worst ; but no : blow upon blow, and wound 
upon wound. Don't spare me, child. No- 
body else has ; and why should you 'I 
Marry my enemy's son, bis younger son, 
and break your father's heart." 

At this, what could a sensitive girl of 
sixteen do but burst out crying, and prom- 
ise, round her father's neck, never to mariy 
any one whom he disliked. 

When she had made this promise, her 
father fondled and petted her, and his ten- 
derness consoled her, for she was not pas- 
sionately in love with her cousin. 

Yet Rue cried a good deal over the letter 

which she communicated this to Comp- 
ile lay in wait for her ; but she baffled 
him for three weeks. 

After that she relaxed her vigilance, for 

e had no real wish to avoid him, and was 

rious to see whether she had cured Mm. 

He met her ; and his conduct took her by 
surprise. He was pale, and looked very 
unhappy. 

He said, solemnly, "Were you jesting 
with me when you promised to marry no 
oe but me?" 

" No, Compton. But you know I eould 
ever marry you without papa's consent." 

" Of course not ; but, what I fear, he 
light wish you to marry somebody else," 

'■Then I should reftise. I will never 
break my word to you, cousin. I am not in 
ove with you, you are too young for that, 
— but somehow I feel I could not make you 
mhappy. Can't you trust my word ? Yon 
might. I come of the same people as you. 
Why do you look so pale? — we are very 
unhappy. 

Then the tears began to steal down her 
cheeks ; and Compton's soon followed. 

Compton consulted Ms mother. She told 
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Iilm, wifli a sigb, she was powerless. Sir 
Charles might jield to her, but she had no 
power to influence Mr. Bassett, at present. 
" The time may come," said she. She 
could not take a very serious view of tliis 
amour, except with regard to its pacific re- 
sults. So Mr. BaBsett's opposition chilled 
her in the matter. 

While things were so, something occurred 
that drove all these minor things out of her 
distracted heart. 

One summer evening, as sto and Sir 
Charles and Compton sat at dini 
vant came in to say there wi 
the door, and he called himself Bassett. 

" What is he like 7 " said Lady Bassett, 
turning pale. 

" He looks like a foreigner, my lady. He 
says he is Mr. Bassett," said the man, with 
a scandalized air. 

Sir Charles got up directly, and hurried 
to the hall door. Compton followed Lady 
Bassett to the door only, and looked. 

Sure enough it was Reginald, full mvjwn, 
and bold, as handsome as ever, and darker 

In that moment bis misconduct in run- 
ning away never occurred either to Sir 
Charles or Compton ; all was eager and 
tremulous welcome. The hall ran" with 
joy. They almost carried him into me dia- 

The first thin^ they saw was a train of 
violet-colored vdvet, half hidden hy the 
table. 

Compton ran forward, with a cry of dis- 

It was Lady Bassett, in a dead swoon, 
her face as while as her neck and arms, and 
these as white and smooth as satin. 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Lady Bassett was carried to her room, 
and did not reappear. She kept her own 
apartments, and her health declined so rap- 
idly that Sir Charles sent fijr Dr. Willis. 
He prescribed for the body, but the disease 
lay in the mind. Martyr to an inward 
stru^le, she pined visibly, and her beauti- 
ful eyes began to shine like stars, preternat^ 
urally large. She was in a frightiiil condi- 
tjon ; she longed to tell the truth and end 
it all : but t&a she must lose her adored 
husband's reject, and perhaps his love; and 
she had not the courage. She saw no way 
out of it hnt to die and leave her confession : 
and, as she felt that the agony of her soul 
was killing her by decrees, she drew a som- 
bre resignation from that. 

She declined to see Reginald. She could 
not bear the sight of him. 

Compton came to her many times a day, 



with a face full of concern and even terror. 
But she would not talk to him of herself. 

He brought her all the news he heard, 
having no other way to cheer her. 

One day he told her there were robbers 
about. Two farm-houses had been robbed, 
a thing not known in these parts for many 

Lady Bassett shuddered, but said noth- 
ing. 
But by and by her beloved son came to 

Euperta Bassett was now the beauty of 
the county, and it seems Mr. Rutland had 
danced with her at her first ball, and been 
violently smitten with her ; he had called 
more than once at Highmore, and his atten- 
tions were directly encouraged by Mr. Bas- 
sett. Now Mr. Rutland was heir to a peer- 
age, and also to considerable estates in the 



country. 

Compton 
youn^, saw 






heart, and, being 
ut to be blighted ; bo 
woebegone, and told 
her the sad news with such deep sighs and 
imploring tearfiil eyes, that all the mother 
:e in arms. " Ah I " said she, " they say 
themselves that I am down, and cannot 
Hght for my child ; but I would fight for 
him on the edge of the grave. Let me think 
all by myself, dear. Come back to me in 
hour. I shall do something. Your moth- 
is a very cunning woman — for those she 

Compton kissed her govni, — a fevorite 

tion of his, for he worshipped her, ■ — and 
went away. 

The invalid laid her hollow cheek upon 
her wasted hand, and thought with all her 
— ight. By degrees her extraordinary brain 

iveloped a twofold plan of action ; and she 
proceeded to execute the first part, being the 
difficult, though even that was not 

_ , and brought a vivid blush to her 
wasted cheek. 

She wrote to Mrs. Bassett, 

"Madam, — I am very ill, and lifk m iiJuxr- 

'n. Somelhaig tells me soil, like me, regret th« 
laihuppy feud behpeert our koaaes. IftiasU so, it 
uiouM be a eonsolatioa lamelo loibe you fy the haitd, 
!, as lue (dread// have a 
fan land lo^a, 

" Yours respsctfutty, 

"Bella Bassf.tt." 

She showed this letter to Compton, and 

Id him he might send a servant with it to 
Highmore at once. 

" mamma 1 " said he, " I never thought 
you would do that : how good you are I 
Tou could n't ask Ruperta, could you? 
Just in a little postscript, you know." 

Lady Bassett shook her head. 

"That would not be wise, my dear. Let 

2 hook that fish for you, not Irighten her 
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Great was the astonishment at Hkhmore 
when a blaziog footman knocked aC iCe door 
and handed JesEie the letter with assumed 
nonchalance, then stalked away, concealing 
Milh proieseional art hia own astonidiment 
at what he had done. 

It was no business of Jessie's to take let- 
ters into the dran-in^-room ; she would have 
deposited any other Totter on the haU table ; 
but she brought this one in, and, standing 
at the door, exclaimed, " Here 's a letter ic 
Hiinfercombe ! " 

Eichard Bassett, Mrs. Bassett, and Eu- 
perta, all turned upon her with one accord. 

" From where ? " 

" Fi' Huntercombe itsel'. Et isna for you, 
nor for jou, Missy. Et's for the mester- 

8he marched proudly up to Mrs. Bassett, 
and laid the letter down on the table ; then 
drew back a step or two, and, being Scotch, 
coolly waited to hear the contents. Rich- 
ard Basi^etl, being English, told her she need 
not stay. 

Mrs. Bassett cast a bewildered look at her 
hnsband and daughter, then opened the let- 
ter quietly; read it quietly; and, having 
read it, took out her handkerchief, and began 
to cry quietly. 

Kuperta cried, " O mamma I " 
a moment, had one long arm round her 
mother's neck ; while the other hand 
the letter, and she read it aloud, check to 
cheek : but, before she got to an end, her 
mother's t«ar8 iitfected her, and she must 
whimper too. 

Here are a couple of geese," said Rich- 
ard Bassett. " Can 't you write a WYil re- 
ply to a civil letter, without snivelling ? I '11 
answer the letter for you." 

" No I " said Mrs. Bassett. 

Bichard was amazed : Ruperta ditto. 

The little woman had never dealt 
" Noes," least of all to her husband : and 
besides this was such a plump " No." It 
came out of her mouth like a marble. 

I think the sound surprised even herself a 
little, for she proceeded to justify it at once. 
" I have been a better wife than a Chris- 
tian this many years. But there 's a limit. 
And, Richard, I should never have married 
you, if you had told me we were to be at 
vta all our lives with our nest neighbor, 
that everybody respects. To live in the 
country, and not speak to our only neighbor, 
that is a life I never would have left my fa- 
ther's house for. Not that I complain : if 
you have been bitter to them, yon have al- 
ways been good and kind tome; and Ihope 
I have done my best to deserve it; but, 
when a sick lady, and perhaps dying, holds 
out her hand to me, — write her one of your 
eold-blocded lettei^ I That 1 woN'r " 
ply? my reply will be just putting 
bonnet, and going to her this afternoon. It 



Passion-week too ; and that 's not a wef-k 
to play the heathen. Poor lady I I 've 
seen in her sweet eyes this many years that 
she vrould gladly be friends with me : and 
she never passed me close but the bowed to 
me in church or out, even when we were at 
da^ers drawn. She is a lady, a real lady, 
every inch. But it is not that altogether. 
No, if a sick woman called me to her bed- 
side this week, 1 'd go, whether she wrote 
from Huntercombe Hall, or the poorest 
house in the place ; else bow could I hope 
my Saviour would come to my bedside, at 
my last hour ? " 

This honest burst from a meek lady, who 
never talked nonsense to be sure, but sel- 
dom wentintoeloquence, sta^ered Richard 
Bassett, and enraptured Euperta so, that she 
dung both arms round her mother's neck, 
and cried, " O mamma I I always thoi^ht 
you were tlie best woman in England, and 
now I know it." 

"Well, well, well," said Richard, kindly 
enough : then to Buperta, " Did I ever say 
she was not the best woman in England V 
So you need not set up your throats neck 
and neck at me, like two geese at a fox. Un- 
fortunately, she IB the simplest woman in 
England, ae well as the best, and s!:e is go- 
ing to visit tlie cunningesf. That Lady 
Bassett will turn your mother inside out in 
no time. I wish you would go with her ; 
you are a shrewd girl." 

"My daurfiter will not go till she is 
asked," said Mrs. Bassett, firmly. 

" In that ease," smd Richard, drj-ly, " let 
us hope the Lord will protect you, since it 
is for love of him you go into a she-fox's 
den." 

No reply was vouchsafed to this aspira- 
tion, tbi words being the words of faith, 
but the voice the voice of scepticism. 

Mrs. Bassett put on her bonnet, and went 
lo Huntercombe Hall. 

After a very short delay she was ushered 
up stairs, to the room where Lady Bassett 
was lying on a sofa. 

Lady Bassett heard her coming, and rose 

She made Mrs, Bassett a court courtesy so 
graceful and profound that it rather fright- 
ened the little woman. Seeing which. Lady 
Bassett changed her style, and came for- 
ward, extending both bands with admirable 
grace, and genfle amity, not overdone. 

Mrs. Bassett gave her both hands, and 
they looted full at each other in silence, till 
the eyes of both ladies began to fill. 

" You would have come — like this — 

S!ars ago — at a word?" faltered Lady 
aseett. 

" Yes," gulped Mrs. Bassett. 
Then there was another lono; pause. 
" Lady Bassett, what a life I It is a 
wonder it has not killed us both." 
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"It will kill one of us." 

"Not if lean help it." 

" God bless you for saying so. Dear 
madam, sit by me, and let me hold the 
hand T might have had years ago, if J had 
had the couraCT." 

" Why shonld yoii tate the lilaoie 1 " said 
Mrs. Bassett. "We have both been good 
wives; too obedient, perhaps. But to have 
to choose between a husband's commands 
and God's law, that is a terrible thing for 

" It is indeed." 

Then there was another silence, and an 
awkward pause. Mrs. Bassett broke it, 
with some hesitation. " I hope. Lady Bas- 
sett, your present illness is not in any way 
— I hope you do not fear anything more 
irom my hnsbind?" 

" Mrs. DassettI how can I help fear- 
ing it, — especially if we provoke him ? 
Mr, Reginald Bassett has returned, and you 
know he once gave your husband cause for 
just resentment." 

" Well, but he is older now, and has more 
sense. Even if he should, Rupcrta and I 
must try and keep the peace." 

" Ruperta I I wish 1 had asked you to 
bring her with you. But I feared to ask 
too mueh at once." 

" I '11 send her to you to-morrow, Lady 
BassetL" 

" No, bring her." 

" Then tell me your hour," 



"Yea, and I will send somebody out o( 
the way. I want yon both to myself," 

Whilst this conversation was going on at 
Huntercombe, Richard B^sett, being left 
alone with his daughter, proceeded to work 
with his u^ual skill upon her young mind. 

He reminded her of Mr. Rutland's pros- 
pects, and said be hoped to see her a counts 
ess, and the loveliest jewel of the Peer- 
He then told her Mr. Rutland was com- 
ing to stay a day or two next week, and re- 
quested her to receive him graciously. 
She promised that at once. 
"That," said he, "will be a much better 
match for you than the younger son of Sir 
Charles Bassett. However, my girl is too 
prond to no into a family where she is not 



Whilst he was smoking his cigar in the 
garden, Mrs. Bassett came home ; she was 
m raptures with Lady Bassett, and told her 
dai^hter all that fa^d passed; and, in con- 
clusion, that she had promised Lady Bas- 
sett to take her to Huntercombe to-morrow. 

" Me, dear I " cried Ruperta : " why, what 






t of n; 



" All I know is, her ladyship wishes very 



mueh to see you. In my opinion you will be 
very welcome to poor Lady Bassett." 

" Is she very ill ? " 

Mrs. Bassett shook her head. " She is 
much changed. She says she should be 
better if we were all at peace : but 1 don't 

" mamma, I wish it was to-morrow." 

They went to Hunt,ercombe next day; 
and, ill as she was, Lady Bassett received 
them charmingly. She was startled by Ru- 
perta's beauty and womanly appcM-anr't, but 
too well bred to show it, or say it all in a 
moment. 

She spoke to the mother first ; but pres- 
ently toik occasion to ttu'n to the daughter, 
and to say, " May I hope, Miss Bassett, that 
you are on the side of peace, like yonr dear 
mother and myself? " 

" I am," said Ruperta, firmly ; " I always 
was, — especially atler that beautiiii! ser- 
mon, you know, mamma." 

Says the proud mother, You might fell 
Lady Bassett you think it is your mission to 
reunite your father and Sir Charles." 

" Mammal " said Ruperta, reproachfully. 
That was to atop her mouth. "If you tell 
all the wild things I say to you, her lady- 
ship will think me very presumptuous." 

;' So, no," said Lady Bassett, " enthusi- 
asm is not presumption. Enthusiasm is 
beautiful, ana the briAtest flower of youth." 

" I am glad you think so. Lady Bassett ; 
for people who have no enthusiasm seem 
very hard and mean to me," 

" And so they are," said Lady Bassett, 
warmly. 

But I have no time to record the full de- 
tails of the conversation. 1 can only pre- 
sent the general result. Lady Bassett 
thought Ruperta a beautiful and noble girl, 
that any house mioht be proud to adopt ; 
and Ruperta wasoharmedby Lady Bassett's 
exquisite manners, and touched and inter- 
ested byter pale yet still beautiful face and 
eyes. They made friends : but it was not 
till the third visit, when many kind things 
had passed between them, tl^t Lady Bas- 
sett ventured on the subject she had at 
heart. "My dear," said she, to Etuperta, 
" when I fiiit saw you, I wondered at my 
son Compton's audacity in loving a yonng 
lady so much more advanced than himself; 
but now I must be frank with you ; 1 think 
the poor boy's audacity was only a proper 
courage. He has all my sympauiy, and, if 
he is not quite indiffetent to you, letme just 
put in my word, and say there is not a 
young lady in the world I could bear for my 
daughter-in-law, now 1 have seen and talked 
with you, my dear." 

" Thank you, Lady Bassett," said Mrs. 
Bassett ; " and, since you have s^d so much, 
let me speak my mind. So long as your 
son is attached to my daughter, I could never 
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weleome any other Bon-in-law. I sa 

GOT THE TIPPET." 

Lady Bassett looked at Buperta for 
explanation. Rnperta only blushed, i 
looked uncomfortable. She hated all a 
sion to tie feats of her chiidhood. 

Mrs. Baesett saw Lady Bassett's look of 
perplexity, and said, eagerly, "You never 
missed it? All the better. I thought I 
would keep it, for a peacemaker partly." 

"My dear friend," said Lady Bassett, 
"you arc speaking riddles to me; what 
tippet ? " 

" The tippet your son took off his own 
shoulders and put it round my girl that tCT- 
rible night they were lost in the wood. 
Forgive me keeping it, Lady Bassett, — 
I know I was little better thaa a thief, — 
but it was only a tippet to you, and to me 
it was much more. Ah ! Lady Bassett, 1 
have loved your darling boy ever since ; you 
can't wonder, you are a mother ; and," turn- 
ing suddenly on Enperta, "why do you 
keep saying he is only a boy? If he was 
man enough to do that at seven years of 
age, he must have a manly heart. No ; I 
could n't bear the sight of any other son-in- 
law ; and, when you are a mother, you '11 
understand many things; and, for one, 
you '11 — under — stand — why I 'm so — 
fool — ish : seeing the sweet boy's mother 
ready — to cry — too — oh! ohl ohi" 

Lady Basiiett held out her arms to her, 
and the mothers had a sweet ery tc^ethcr 
in each other's arms. 

Enperta'a eyes were wet at this ; but she 
told her motlier she ou"ht not to agitate 
Lady Bassett, and her so dl. 

" And that is true, my good, senable girl," 
said Mrs. Bassett ; " but it has lain in my 
heart this nine years, and I cotdd not keep 
it to myself any longer. But you are a 
beauty and a spoiled child, and so I suppose 
you think nothing of his giving you his lip- 
pet to keep you warm." 

" Don't say that, mamma," said Euperta, 
reproachfully. " I spoke to dear Compton 
about it not long ago. He had forgotten all 
about it even," 

"All the more to his credit; but don't 
ir forget it, my own girl." 
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r will, 



By d^rees the three became so unre- 
served that Kuperta was gently urged to 
declare her ' 



welcome daughter-in-law ; but there was an 
obstacle in her own mind. She was a frank, 
courageous girl; but this appeal tried her 
hwd. 

She blushed, fixed her eyes steadily on 
the ground, and said, pretty firmly and very 
slowly, ''I had always a great affection for 
my cousin Compton; and so I have now. 






But I am not in love with him. He is but 

A glance at the large i 
perb smile of beauty and ci 
hood, completed the sentence. 

" He will get older every day," said Mrs. 
Bassett. 

" And so shall L" 

" But you will not look older, and he will. 
Tou have come to your full growth. He 

"I agree with the dear girl," said Lady 
Bassett, adroitly, " Compton, with his fan; 
hair, looks so young, it would be ridiculous 
at present. But it is possible to be engaged, 
ana wait a proper time for marriage; what 
I fear is, lest yon should be tempted by some 
other offer. To speak plainly, I hear that 
Mr. Kutland pays his addresses to you, and 
visits at Highmore." 
" Yes, he has been there twice." 
" He is welcome to your father ; and his 
prospects are dazzling ; and he is not a boy 
for he has long mustaehes." 

"I am not dazzled by his mustaches, and 

still less by his prospects," said the fair 

young beauty. 

" You are an extraordinary girl," 

"That she is," said Mrs. Bassett. " Her 

father has no more power over her than I 
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disobedient girl, 



"No, no. Only, 
you will go your ow 

Lady Bassett put in her woid. " Well, 
but this one thing is the happiness or mis- 
ery of her whole life. I cannot blame her 
for looking well before she leaps." 

A gratefiil look from Euperta's gloriotis 
eyes repaid the speaker. 

" But," said Lady Bassett, tenderly, " it 
is something to have two modiers when you 
marry, instead of one ; and you would have 
two, my love ; I would tiy and live for you." 

"This touched Enperta to the heart ; she 
curled round Lady Bassett's neck, and (hey 
kissed each other like mother and daughter. 

" This is too great a temptation," said 
Euperta. " Yes ; I vnll engage myself ti 



marry any one. 

"Nobody can obtwn it, if you cannot," 
said Mrs. Bassett. 

Euperta shook her .head. "Mark my 
words, mamma, it will take me years to gain 
it. Papa is as pbstinate as a mule. To be 
sure, I am as obstinate as fifty." 

" It shall not take years, nor yet months," 
said Lady Bassett "I know Mr. Bas- 
sett's objection, and I will remove it, cost 
me what it may." 

This speech surprised the other two ladies 
so, they made no reply. 
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Swd Lady Bassett firmly, " Do yoi: 
pledge yourself to me, if I can. obtain Mr. 
BasBett'a consent ? " 

" I do," said Euperta. " But — " 

"Yon (tiiik my power ■with your fetliet 
muat be smaller tiian yours. 1 hope to 
show you yoLi are mistalien." 

The ladies rose to go : Lady Bassett took 
leave of them thus : " Good by, my most 
valued friend, and sister in Borrow ; good 
by, my dear daughter." 

At the gate of Huntercombe, who should 
they meet but Comptom Bassett, looking 
very pale and unhappy. 

He waa upon honor not to speak to Eu- 
perta ; but he gazed on her with a wistful 
and terrified look, that was vcrv' touching. 
She gave Mm a soft pitying smile in return, 
that drove him almost wild with hope. 

That night Kiohard Bassett sat in his 
chair, gloomy. 

When his wife and daughter spoke to 
him in thdr soft accents, he returned short, 
surly answers. Evidently a storm was 
brewing. 

At last it burst : he had heard of Euper- 
ta's repeated visits to Iluntereombe Hall. 
" You are not dealin" fairly with me, you 
two," B^d he. " I allowed you to go once to 
see a woman that says she is very ill but 
I warned you she was the euuningest wo- 
man in creation, and would make a fool of 
you both ; and now I find you are always 
going, liiis will not do. She is netting 
two simple birds, that I have the care oi. 
Now, listen to me ; I forbid you two ever to 
set foot in that house again. Do you hear 

" We hear you, papa," said Mrs. Bassett, 
quietly, " we must be deaf, if we did not." 
Euperta kept her countenance with diffi- 

" It is not a request, it is a command," 

Mrs. Bassett for once in her life fired up. 
" And a most tyrannical one," said she. 

Kupefta put her hand before her moth- 
er's mouth, then turned to her father. 

" There was no need to express your 
wish so harahly, papa. We shall obey. 

Then she whispered her motliei', " And 
Mr. Butlan<} shall pay for it." 

Mrs. Bassett communicated this behest to 
Lady Bassett in a letter. 

Then Lady Bassett summoned all har 
courage, and sent for her son Compton. 
" Compton," said she, " I must speak to 
Eeginald. Can you find him ? " 

" O yes, I can find him. I am sorry to 
say anybody can find him at this time of 

" Why, where is he ? " 
" I hardly like to te!l you." 
"Do you think his peculiarities have 
escaped me ? " 



" At the public- house." 



Compton went to the public hout 
there to his no smdl diesust, touni Mi 
Eegmald Bassett playiig the hddle 
four people men anl v '' 
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. whilst o 
and looked on 

C mpton restrained hini'elf till the end 
of that danco and then stepped up to 
Eeginild and whispered him Mamma 
wants to '■ee vou directlj 

"Tellhei I m bu'j 

"I sliall tell her nothing of the kind 
Ton knDW she i' *erj ill and has not i en 
you jet and now she wants to bo come 
along at once, like a good fellow." 

" Youngster," said Reginald, " it is a rule 
with me never to leave a young woman for 
an old one." 

" Not for your mother ? " 

" No, nor my grandmother either." 

" Then you were born without a heart. 
But you shall come, whether you like it or 
not, — though I iiave to drag you there by 
the throat." 

" Learn to spell ' able ' first." 

" I 'II spell it on your head, if you don't 

" O, that is the game, young un, is it ? " 

"Well, don't let us have a shindy on the 
bricks ; there is a nice little paddock outside. 
Come out there, and I '11 give yon a lesson." 

" Thank yon; I don't feel inclined to assist 
you in degrading our family." 

" Chaps that are afl'aid to fight should n't 
threaten. Come now, the first knock-down 
blow sha]! settle it. If I win, you stay here 
and dance with tis. If you win, I go to the 
old woman." 

Compton consented, somewhat reluctantly; 
but, to do him justice, his reluctance arose en- 
tirely from his sense of relationship, and cot 
from any fear of his senior. 

The young gentlemen took off their coats, 
and proceeded to spar without any flirther 
ceremony. 

Eeginald, whose agility was greater than 
his courage, danced about on the tips of his 
toes, and succeeded in planting a tap or two 
on Compton's cheel:. 

Compton smarted under these, and pres- 
ently, in following his antagonist, who foa;^ht 
like ashadow.he saw Euperta and her mother 
looking horror-stricken over the palings. 

Infuriated with Eeginaldfor this exposure, 
he rushed in at him, received a severe cut 
over the eye, but dealt him with his mighty 
Anglo-Saxon, arm a full straightforward 
smasher on the forehead, which knocked 
him head over heels like a nine-pin. 

That active young man picked himself np 
slowly : rheumatism 
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have snddenlj seized Ms well-oiled joints : 
he iJien addressed hi« antagonist, in his 
most ingratiating tones, — " All right, sir," 
said he. " Y^ou are the hest man. 1 '11 go 
to the old lad^ this minute." 

" 1 '11 see yoo go," swd Compton, sternly ; 
"and mind lean run, as well as hit : so none 
of your gypsy tricks witli me." 

Then he came sheepishly to the palings, 
and said, " It is not my foult, Miss Bassett ; 
he would not eome to mamma without, and 
die wants to speak to him." 

"01 he is hurt I he is wounded 1 " cried 
Ri^erta. " Come here to me," 

He came to her, and she pressed her white 
handkerchief tenderly on his eyebrow, it was 
bleeding a little. . 

" Well, are you coming ? " said Reginald 
ironically : " or de yoti like young women 
better than old ones ? " 

Compton instantly drew back a little, 
made two steps, laid his hand on the pal- 
ings, vaulted over, and followed Reginald. 

" That's your boy," said Mrs, Bassett. 

Euperta made no reply, but begun to 
gulp. 

" What is the matter, darling ? " 

" The fighting — the blood " — sMd Bu- 
perta, sobbing. 

Mrs. Bassett drew her on one side, and 
soon soothed her. 

"When their gentle bosoms got over their 
Station, they rather enjoyed the thing, 
especially Buperta i she detested Reginald 
for his eharaeter, and for having insulted 
her felher. 

AM of a sudden, she cried out " He has 
taken my handkerebief. How dare he? " 
And she aiTected anger. 

" Never mind, dear," said Mrs. Bassett, 
coolly, " we have got his tippet."' 



CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Could any one have looked through the 
keyhole at Lady Bassett w^ting for Ttegi- 
nwd, he would have seen, by the very 
movements of her body, the terrible agitation 
of the mind. She rose, — she sat down, — 
she walked about with wild energy, -— she 
dropped on the sofa, and appeared to give 
it up as impossible, — but, erelong, that 
deadly languor gave way to impatient rest- 
lessness ^ain. 

At last her quick ear heard a footstep in 
the corridor, accompanied by no rustle of 
petticoats ; and yet the footstep was not 



1 momentary 



Instantly she glance 
terror towards the door. 
There was a tap. 
She sat down, and said, with a tone from 



which all agitation was instantly banished, 

The door opened, and the swarthy Regi- 
nald, diabolically handsome, with his black 
snaky curls, entered the room. 

Siia rose from her chair, and fixed her 
great eyes oa him, as if she would read 
him soin and body before she ventured to 

" Here I am, mamma : sorry to see you 
look so ill." 

" Thank you, my dear," said Lady Bas- 
sett, without relaxing for a moment that 
searohin^ gaze. 

She said, stiH covering him with her eye, 
" Would you cure me if you could ? " 

To appreciate this opening, and Lady 
Bassett's sweet engE^ing manner, you must 
understand that this young man was, in her 
eyes, a sort of black snake. Her fleth crept, 
with feav and repugnance, at the sight of 
him. Yet that is how she received him, 
being a mother defeniling her favorite 

" Of course I would," said Reginald. 
" Just you tell me how." 

Excellent words. But the lady's calm 
infallible eye saw a cunning twinlile in 
those black twinkling orbs. Young as he 
w^, he was on his guard, and waiting for 
her. Kor was this surprising : Keginald, 
naturally intelligent, had accumulated a 
large stock of low cunning in his travels 
and adventures with the gypsies, a smooth 
and cunning people. Lady Bassett's faint- 
ing upon his return, his exclusion firom her 
room, and one or two minor circumstances, 
had set him thinking. 

The moment she saw that look. Lady 
Bassett, with switl tact, glided away from 
the line she had intended to open, and, 
after merely thankine him, and saying, "1 
believe you, dear," though she did not be- 
lieve him, she resumed, in a very impres- 
sive tone, " Tou see me worse than ever to- 
day, because my mind is in great trouble. 
The tune is come when I must tell yon a 
secret, which will cause you a bitter disap- 
pointment. Why I send for you is, to see 
whether I cannot do something for you to 
make yo« happy, in spite of that cruel dis- 
appointment." 

Kot a word from Reginald. 

"lUr. Bassett — foi^ive me, if you can — 
for I am the most miserable woman in Eng- 
land — you are not the heir to this place: 
you are not Sir Charles Bassett's son." 

" What 1 ? " shouted the young man. 

Her ibrtitude gave way for a moment. 
She shook her head, in confirmation of what 
she had said, and hid her burning face and 
scalding tears in her white and wasted 
hands. 

There was a long silence. 

Reginald was asking himself if this eonli 
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be tnie ; or was it a roanccuvre to put her 
favorite ComptoQ over hia head. 

Lady Bisselt luoied up, and saw this 
paltry suspicion m his face. She dried lier 
tears diceetly, and went to a bureau, un- 
locked it, and produced the manuacript 
confession she had prepai'ed for her hus- 

She bide Reginald observe the super- 
scriptioD, and the date. 

When he had done so, she took her scis- 
Bors, and opened it for him. 

" Read what I wrote to my beloved hus- 
band at a time when I espected soon to 
appear before my Judge." 

She theu sank upon the sofa, and lay 
there like a log; only, from time to time, 
during the long reading, tears trickled from 
her eyea. 

Reginald read the whole story, and saw 
the facts must be true : more than that, be- 
ing young, and a man, he could not eutircly 
resist the charm of a narrative, in which a 
lady told at fiill, the love, the grief, tlie ter- 
ror, the sufferings, of her heart, and the 
terrible temptation, under wliich she had 
gone astray. 

He laid it down, at last, and drew a long 
breath. 

"It's a devil of a job for me," said he; 
"teat I can't blame you. Tou did that Dick 
Bassett, and I hate him. But what is to 
become of i/ie f " 

" What offer you, is a life, in which yon 
will be happier Uian you ever could be at 
HoRtercombe. 1 moan to buy you vast 
pasture-fields in Australia, and cattle to feed. 
Those noble pastures will be bounded' only 
by wild forests and hills. Tou will have 
swift horses to ride over your own domwn, 
br to gallop hundreds of miles at a stretch, 
ifyoulike. Ho confinement there; ofences 
and boundaries; all as free as air. No 
monotony ; — one week you can dig for 
gold, another you can ride amongst joar 
flocks, another you can hunt. All this in 
a climate so delightful that you can He all 
night in the open air, without a blanket, un- 
der a new firmament of stars, not one of 
which illumines the dull nights of Europe." 

The bait was too tempting. " Well, you 
are the right sort," cried Reginald. 

But presently he began to doubt. " But 
all that will cost a lot of money." 

" It will ; bat 1 have a great deal of 
money." 

Ee^nald thought ; and eidd, suspiciously, 
" I don't know why you should do all this 

"Do you not? What, when I have 
brought yon into this family, and encour- 
aged you in such vast expectadons, could I, 
in honor and common humanity, let you fall 
into poverty and . neglect ? No. I have 
many thousand pounds, all my own, 



you will have them all, and perhaps waste 
them all ; but it wiU take you some time, 
because, whilst you are wasting, I shall lie 
saving more for you." 

Then there was a pause, each waiting for 
the other. 

Then Lady Bassett said, quietly, and 
with great apparent composure, " 01 course 
there is a condition attached to all this." 

" What is that ? " 

" I must receive fram you a written paper, 
simed by yourself and by Mrs. Meyriok, 
acknowledging that vou are not Sir Charles's 
son, but distinctly pleddng yourselt to keep 
the secret so long as 1 continue io furnish 
you vrith the means of living. You hesitate, 
is it not feir ? " 

" Well, it looks f^r ; but it is an awkward 
thing, Btgninw a paper of that sort." 

" You doubt me, sir ; you think that, be- 
cause I have told one great falsehood, ii-om 
good but erring motives, I may break faith 
with yon. Do not insult me with these 
doubts, sir. Try and understand that there 
are ladies and gentlemen in the world, 
though you prefer eypsies. Have you for- 
gotten that night when you laid me under 
so deep a debt, and I told you I never would 
forget It ? From that day was I not always 
yotu' frien V was 1 not always the one to 



that I am this day the best friend you e' 
had, or ever can have. Refuse to sign that 

Eaper, — and I shall soon be in my grave, 
laving behind me my confession, and other 
evidence, on which you will be dismissed 
from this house with ignominy, and without 
a farthing, for your best friend will be dead, 
and you will have killed her." 

He looked at her fell ; he said, with a 
shade of compunction, " I am not a gentle- 
man ; but you are a lady. I 'U trust you. 
I '11 sign anything you like." 

" That confidence becomes you," said 
Lady Bassett; "and now I have no objec- 
tion to show yT>u I deserve it. Here is a 
letter to Mr. Rolle, by which you may learn 
I have already placed three thousand pounds 
to his account, to be laid out by him for your 
benefit in Australia, where be has many 
confidential friends ; and this is a check for 
S. 500 I drew ia your favor yesterday. Do 
me the favor to take it." 

He did her that favor with sparkling eyes. 

" Now ere is the paper T wish you to 
sign ; but your signature will be of little 
value to me without Mary Meyrick's." 

" O, she will sign it directly : I have only 
to tell her." 

" Are you sure f Men can be brought to 
take a dispassionate view of their own in- 
terest: but women are not so wise. Tak^ 
it, and try her. If she refuses, bring her to 
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me directly. Do you undersfand ? Other- 
■wise, in one fatal hour, her tongue will ruin 
l/ov, and destroy me." 

Impressed with tlese words, Reginald 
hurried to Mrs. Meyridt, and told ter, in an 
off-hand way, she must sign that paper di- 

8he looked at it and turned very white ; 
but went on her guard directly. 

" Sign such a wicked lie as that ? " s^d 
she. " That I never will. You are his eon, 
and Huntereofflbe shall be yours. She is an 
unnatural mother," 

"Gammon!" said Ranald., "Toumight 
as well say a, fox is the son of a gander. 
Come now; I am not going to let you cut 
my throat with your tongue. Sign at once, 
orelse come to her this moment, and tell her 

" That I will," said Mary Mejrick, " and 
^ve her my mind." 

This doughty resolution was a little shaken 
when she cast eyes upon Lady Basaett, 
and saw how wan and worn she looked. 

She moderated her violence, ajid s^d, 
sullenly, " Sorry to gainsay you, my lady, 
and you bo ill ; but this is a paper I never 
can sign. It would rob him of Hunter- 
combe. I 'd sooner cut my hand off at the 

"Nonsense, Mary," sjud Lady Bassett, 
contemptuously. 

She then proceeded to reason with her ; 
but it was no use. Mary would not listen to 
reason, and defied her at last in a loud 

" Very well," said Lady Bassett. " Then, 
■ ;e you will not do it my way, it shall "" " 



bis dismissing him from the honse, and you 
from your ferm. It will kill me, and the 
money I intended for Reginald I shsill leave 
to Compton." 

"These are idle words, my lady. You 

" I dare an.i'thing when once I make up 
my mind to die." 

She rang the hell. 

Mary Meyrick affected contempt. 

A servant came to the door. 

" Request Sir Charles to come to me im- 
mediately." 



CHAPTER THE THIKTY-SEVENTH. 

"Don't you be a fool," said Reginald t 

" Sir Charles will send you to prison fb 
it," said Lady Bassett. 

" For what I done along with you ? " 



" O, he will not punish his wife ; he will 
look out for some other victim." 

" Sign, you d — d old fool," cried Regi- 
nald, seizing Mary Meyrick roughly by iSe 

Strange to saj^, Ladv Bassett interfered, 
with a sort of majestic norror. She held up 
her hand, and said, " Do not dare to lay a 
finger on her I " 

Then Mary burst into tears, and said she 
would sign the paper. 

"Whilst she was signing it, Sir Charles's 
step was heard in the corridor. 

He knocked at the door just as she signed. 
Reginald had signed already. 

Lady Bassett put the paper into the man- 
uscript book, and the book into the bureau, 
and said, " Come in," with an appearance 
of composure belied by her beating heart. 

" Here is Mrs. Meyrick, my dear." 

In those few seconds so perfect a liar as 
Mary Meyrick had quite recovered berself, 

"if you please, sir," said she, "I be come 
to ast if you win give us a new lease, for 

" You had better talk to the steward 
about that." 
" Very well, sir," and she made her cour- 

Keginald remained, not knowing exactly 
what to do. 

" My dear," said Lady Bsssett, " Reginald 
has come to bid me good by. He is going 
to visit Mr, Rolfe, and take his advice, if 
you have no objection." 

" None whatever ; and I hope he will 
treat it with more respect than he does 

Reginald shru^ed his shoulders, and was 
going out, when Lady Bassett said, " Won't 
you kiss me, Reginald, as you are going 



willb 






Then he left her, and she felt like a dead 
thing, with exhaustion. She lay on the 
sofa, and Sir Charles sat beside her, and 
made her drink a glass of wir.e. 

She lay very stall that afternoon ; but at 
night she slept ; aload was offhermiudfor 
the present. 

Next day she was so much better she 
came down to dinner. 

What she now hoped was, that entire sep- 
aration, coupled with the memory of the 
boy's misdeeds, would cure Sir ChM^les en- 
tirely of his affection for Reginald; and so 
that, after about twenty years more of con- 
jugal fidelity, she might find courage to re- 
veal to her husband 5ie fault of her youlb, 
at a time when ail its good results remaned 
to help excuse it, and all its bad results had 

Such was the plan this extraordinary wo- 
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man conceived, and its success so far had a 
wonder&l effeut on her health. 

But a couple of days passed, aud she did 
not hear either &om Reginald or Mr. Rolle. 
That made her a little anxious. 

On the third day Compton aaked her, 
with an angry flush on his hrow, whether 
she had not sent Reginald up to London. 

"Yea, dear," said Lady Bassett. 
. " Well, he is not gone, then." 

"Obi" 

" He is living at his nurse's. I saw him 
talking to an old gypsy that lives on the 

Lady Bassett groaned, but said nothing. 

"Never miad, mamma," said Compton. 

" Your other children must love you all the 

This news caused Lady Bassett both 
anxiety and terror. She divined bad faith, 
and all manner of treachery, none the less 
terrible for being vague. 

Down went her heaUh again, and her 
short-lived repose. 

Meantime, Reginald, in reality, was stay- 
ing at the farm on. a little business of biij 

lie had concerted an expedition with the 
foreign Gent, and was wMting for a dark 
and gusty night. 

He had undertaken this expedition with 
mixed motives, spite, and greed, especially 
the latter. He would never have under- 
t^«nitwith a £500 check in hia pocket; 
but some minds are so constituted they 
cannot forego a bad design once formed : 
so Mr, Repaid persisted, though one great 
motive existed no longer. 

Ou this expedition it is now our lot to 



o'clock Reginald and tbeibreign Gent stood 
under Eienard Bassett's dining-room win- 
dow, with crape over their eyes, noses, and 
mouths, and all manner of unlawl'ul imple- 
ments in their pockets. 

The fotei^ Gent prized the shutters open 
with a little crowbar ; he then, with a 
glazier's diamond, soon cut out a small 
pane, inserted a cunning hand, and opened 
the window. 

Then Reginald gave him a leg, and he 
got into the room. 

The agile youth followed him, without 
aspi-tance. 

They lighted a sort of bull's-eye, and 
ponred the concentrated light on the cup- 
board door, behind which lay iLe treasure 
of glorious old plate. 

Then I he foreign Gent produced his skele- 
ton keys, and, after several ineffective trials, 
opened the door softly, and revealed the 
glittering; booty. 

At sight of it the foreign Gent could not 
"1 ejaculation; but the younger 



one clapped bis band before hia mouth hur- 

The foreign Gent unrolled a sort of green 
baize apron he bad round him ; it was, in 
reality, a bag. 

Into this receptacle the pair conveyed one 
piece of plate alter another, with surpris- 
ing dexterity, rapidity, and noiseiessness. 
When it was full, tliey began to fiU the deep 
pockets of their shooting jackets. 

While thus employed, they heard a rapid 
footstep, and lUehard Bassett opened the 
door. He was in his trousers and shirt, 
and had a pistol in his hand. 

At sight of him Reginald uttered a cry 
of dismay; the foreign Gent blew out the 
light. 

Richard Bassett, among whose faults want 
of personal courage was not one, rushed 
forward, and collared Reginald. 

But the foreim Gent had rwsed the crow- 
bar, to defend himself, and struck him a 
blow on the bead that made him stagger 

The foreign Gent seized this opportunity, 
and ran at once at the window, and jumped 

If Reginald had been first, he would have 
gone through lii<e a oat, but the foreign 
Gent, older, and obstructed by the contents 
of his pockets, hiKgled, and stuck a few 
seconds in the window. 

That brief delay was fata! ; Richard Bas- 
sett levelled his pistol deliberately at him, 
fired, and sent a ball through his shoulder, 
be fell, like a log, upon the ground outside. 

lUchard then levelled another barrel at 
Reginald, but he howled out for quarter, 
and was immediately captured, and, with 
the assistance oi the brave Jessie, who now 
came boldly to her master's aid, bis hands 
were tied behind him, and he was made 
prisoner, with the stolen articles in bis 
pocket. 

When they were tying him, he whim- 
pered, and said it was only a lark ; he never 
meant to keep anything. lie offered a 
hundred pounds down, if they would let 
him off. 

But there was no mercy for him. 

Richard Bassett had acandle lighted, and 



■' You see it was only a. lark," said Regi- 
nald, and shook in every limb. 

Richard Bassett smiled grimly, and said 
nothing. He gave Jes'ie strict orders to 
hold her tongue, and she and he between 
them took Retrinaid, and locked him up in a 
small room adjoining the kitchen. 

Then they went to look for the other 
burslar. 

He had emptied his pockets of all the 
plate, and crawled away. It is supposed he 
threw away the plate, either to soften Regi- 
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A civil, moci-modeet reply from EJthard 
Baasett. 

rrom this tbiogs went OQ s(*p by step, till, 
at last, Compton and Ruperta, at eighteen 
yeareofage, were formalfy betrothed. 

Thus tie cliildren's love wore out lie 
fathers' hate. 

That love, so troubled at the outset, left, 
y degrees, the region of romance, and rip- 
oihiy tbrougli green, flowery mea- 

Ruperta showed her lover one more 
phase of girlhood ; she, who had been a 
precocioas and forward child, and then a ehy 
and silent girl, eame out now a bright and 
witty young woman, full of vivacity, mod- 
esty and sensibility. 

lime cured Compton of bis one defect, 
Baperta stopped growing at fifteen; but 
Compton went slowly on : caught her at 
seventeen, and at nineteen had paesed her 
by a head. He won a Echolarsbip at Ox- 
ford, he rowed in College races, and at last 
In the University race on the TiiameEi. 

Buperta stood, in peerless beauty, dark 
blue from throat to feet, and saw hia boat 
astern of its rival, saw it come up with, and 
creep ahead, amidst the roars of the multi- 
tnde. When she saw her lover, with bare 
corded arms, as brown as a berry, and set 
teeth, filling his dorious part in that manly 
8tri^o;le within eight yards of her, she con- 
fessed he was not a boy now. 

But Lady Bassett accepted no sncb evi- 
dence : being pestered to let them marry at 
twenty years of ^e, she clogged her consent 
with one condition. They must live three 
years at Huntercombe as man and wife. 

" No boy of twenty," said she, " can un- 
derstand a younz woman of that age. 1 
must be in the house to prevent a single 
miBundersta.nding between my beloved cWl- 

The yonng people, who both adored her, 
voted the condition reasonable. They were 
married, and a wing of the spacious building 
allotted to them. 

For their sakes let its hope that their 
wedded life, now happily commenced, will 
furnish me no materials for another tale ; 
the happiest lives are uneventful. 

The foreign Gent recovered bia wound, 
but acquired rheumatism and a dislike for 
midnight expeditions. 

Reginald galloped a year or two over 
seven hundred miles of colony, sowing his 
wild oats as he flew, but is now a proaper- 
ona squatter, very fond of sleeping in the 
open air. Englajid was not big enough lor 



the bold Bohemian. He does very well 
where he is. 

Old Meyricit died, and left his wife a little 
estate in the next county. Drake askedher 
hand at the funeral, bhe married him in 
six months, and migrated to the estate in 
question i for Sir Charles refused her a Iea«e 
of his farm, not choosing to have her near 
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V abode w 



n the next parish ti 



La Marsh set herself to convert Mary, 
and often exhorted her to penitence ; she 
bore liiis in^tty well, foi: some time, being 
ovei-awedcy old reminiscences of sisterly su- 
periority : but at last her vanity rebelled. 
" Repent I and Repent I " cried she, " Why 
you be like a cackoo, all in one song. One 
would think I had been and robbed a 
church. 'T is all very well for ^'ou to re- 
pent, as led a fasfish life at starting : but I 
never done nolking as I 'm asliamed on." 

Richard Baasett said one day to Wheeler, 
" Old fellow there is not a worse poison than 
Hate. It has made me old before my time. 
And what does it all come to 'I We might 
just as well have kept quiet ; for my grand- 
son will inherit Huntercombe and Bassett, 
after all — " 

" Thanks to ile girl you would not ring 
the bells for." 

Sir Charles and Ladj- Bassett lead a 
peaceful life after all their troubles, and re- 
new their youth in their children, of whom 
Ruperta is one, and as dear as any. 

Yet there is a pensive and humble air 
about Lady Bassett, which shows she still 
expiates her fault, thoQ|h she knows it will 
always be ignored by nim for whose sake 
she sinned. 

In summing her up, it may be aa well to 
compare this with the unmixed self-compla- 
cency of Mrs. Drake. 

You men and women, who jod^e this 
Bella Bassett, be firm, — and do not let her 
amiabla qualities or her good intentions 
blind you in a plain matter of right and 
wrong: be charitable, — and askyourselves 
how oiiten in yonr lives, you have seenj^onr- 
selves, or any other human being, resist a 
terrible femi)tation. 

My experience is that we resist other 
peoplea temptations nobly, and succumb to 

So let me end with a line of England's 
gentlest satirist, — ■ 
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